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EXPLANATORY NoTE.—The figures on the left represent the scale for the percentage of 
persons unemployed according to trade union returns. The figures on the right represent 
the scale for the several index-numbers, the year 1911 being taken in each case as base (= 
1000). Since the end of the year 1911 the index-numbers for cost of food, groceries, and house 
rent (average for the six metropolitan towns) and for wholesale prices (Melbourne) are shewn 
each quarter, while unemployment percentages are shewn quarterly since the end of the year 
1912 only. Unemployment figures for previous years are shewn as at the end of each year, 
while other index-numbers refer to the average for the whole year. Nominal and effective 
wage index-numbers are only computed annually. It should be observed that the purchas- 
ing-power-of-money and wholesale-price index-numbers since the year 1911 shew the average 
level during the whole of each quarter; but for purposes of convenience they have, however, 
been plotted on the graph as at the end, and not the middle, of each quarter. The purchas- ~ 
ing-power-of-money index-number is based upon a constant regimen: see Report No. 1. 
Appendix vii., and Labour Bulletin No. 9, pp. 27 to 46. 








SECTION I.—INTRODUCTION. 





1. General.—This report contains information in summarised form 
regarding trade unionism, unemployment, prices, rents, purchasing-power 
of money, wages, industrial disputes, and general industrial conditions, 
and covers the matters of general interest and importance investigated 
each year since 1913 by the Labour and Industrial Branch of this Bureau. 
In some instances, however, the inquiry was carried back as far as 1891. 
In addition, the Appendixes to the Report furnish detailed particulars in 
a comparable form—firstly, as to prices (wholesale and retail) and rents 
for the year 1920, and secondly, as to current rates of wages and hours of 
labour in all the more important trades and occupations in the several 
States. 


Most, if not all, of the subjects dealt with in this Report have not in 
the past received the attention they demand, and in view of the lack of 
data bearing thereon, it became necessary, before any comprehensive or 
reliable results could be obtained to create a suitable organisation and 
collect the necessary information 


In consequence of the urgent necessity for economy, the publication 
of the Quarterly Labour Bulletins ceased with No. 18 (June, 1917). 
The principal tables hitherto published in these Bulletins are included in 
the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


Notwithstanding the explicit statement of the purpose and scope of 
the investigations of the Bureau as to variations in prices and purchasing- 
power of money given in the various Labour Reports, misunderstandings 
in regard thereto are prevalent. The subject is again alluded to in the 
present issue. Moreover, a limited number of copies of a special article 
entitled ‘‘ Price-Indexes, their Nature and Limitations, the Technique of 
Computing them, and their Application in Ascertaining the Purehasing- 
Power of Money” was issued in pamphlet form during the year 1919, and 
the report was printed in Labour Report No. 9 (vide Appendix 1). Part 
I. of this*Appendix consists of introductory remarks on price-indexes. 
In Part II. the purchasing-power of money and the nature of price-indexes 
are indicated, while in Parts III. and IV. the technique and significance of 
price-indexes are dealt with in detail. 





NOTE.—The Labour Report, in its accounts of proceedings, abstracts of reports, legal de- 
cisions, quotations and other matters of concern to labour, ts not to be regarded as expressing an 
oficial endorsement of any of the views or opinions contained therein. 
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In Appendixes to Labour Report, No. 9, tabular information was .¥. 
given of the commodities included for both wholesale and retail price 
investigations in various other countries. 


2. Sources of Information.—In the collection of the data upon which 
the particulars given in this Report are based, a great variety of sources 
of information has been utilised. For example, in the collection of data 
as to the purchasing-power of money, particulars are obtained direct from 
retail dealers and house-agents, the complete scheme providing for the 
collection, analysis, and tabulation of over 150,000 separate prices and 
quotations each year. Particulars as to wholesale prices are taken from 
the market quotations in the daily press and in trade journals. Informa- 
tion as to unemployment is collected from trade unions, partly direct and 
partly through the labour agents and correspondents whose services are 
also utilised in collecting returns from trade unions as to industrial dis- 
putes and changes in rates of wage. As regards the last two matters, 
however, returns are also collected from employers and employers’ 
associations. A large number of reports and returns are also received 
from, official sources. These relate to operations of industrial courts and 
wages boards, employment bureaux, assisted and nominated immigrants, — 
accidents, and cognate matters. Although the work of collecting the 
‘necessary information and of keeping in touch with industrial conditions 
and matters throughout the whole Commonwealth from a single bureau « 
centralised in Melbourne is necessarily one of some difficulty and magni- 
tude, it is felt that the conspectus which is thus given of the industrial 
affairs of the entire Commonwealth fully justifies the effort, and is essential 
to a proper understanding of the industrial position of Australia. 


It is gratifying to note that the response of all persons has been, on 
the whole, satisfactory, and the thanks of the Bureau are due to officials 
who at the cost of a considerable amount of personal inconvenience 
supplied the desired information from the books of their Associations and 
from other sources. : 

During the years 1919 and 1920 enquiries from the Labour and In- 
dustrial Branch of the Bureau for particulars relating to the variations 
in the prices of commodities and house rents, changes in rates of wage, 
industrial disputes, unemployment, etc., were greatly in excess of those 
in previous years, and it is very gratifying to record that secretaries of 
trade unions, and employers’ associations, officials of various ‘State and 
Commonwealth departments, municipal bodies and private employers - 
readily responded. The cordial thanks of the Bureau are extended to 
all those who forwarded returns. 


3. Classification of Industries.—For the purpose of tabulating the 
results of the investigations which have been made in regard to labour . 
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organisation, unemployment, rates of wage, industrial disputes, etc., the 


following classification of trades and occupations has been adopted :— 


IT, 


16 8 


EV: 
V. 


Vale 
vit, 





Classification of Industries and Occupations. 





Wood, Furniture, Sawmill, Timber- | 


works, &c. 
Engineering, Metal Works, &c. 


Food, Drink, and Tobacco, Manu- 
facture and Distribution. 


Clothing, Hats, Boots, Textiles, &c. 


Books, Printing, Bookbinding, &c. 


Other Manufacturing. 
Building. 


VLE. 


IX. 


X. 
el, 
AIT. 


XIII. 
XIV. 


Mining, Quarries, &c. 


Railway and Tramway Ser- 
vices. 
Other Land Transport. 


Shipping, Wharf Labour, &c, 


Pastoral, Agricultural, Rural, 

Horticultural, &c. 
Domestic, Hotels, &c. 
Miscellaneous. 
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SECTION II.--LABOUR ORGANISATIONS. 


1. General.—In Report No. 2 the method adopted in ascertaining 
the number of members in labour organisations throughout the Common- 
wealth was outlined, and the results, tabulated up to the end of 1912, 
were given. From the beginning of 1913 quarterly returns have been 
obtained from a considerable number of trade unions, both as to member- 
ship and unemployment, and these were supplemented at the end of the 
year by special inquiries as to the membership of those unions which, 
owing to the nature of the callings and industries covered, were unable 
to furnish quarterly unemployment returns. The following pages shew 
the general situation in regard to the trades union movement in the 
Commonwealth at the present time, and also its development since the 
year 1906. It is now fully recognised by all concerned that the affairs 
_ of no single union are disclosed in the published results. It is, perhaps, 
almost unnecessary to add that the investigations are based upon an 

impartial review of the evidence, and are used solely for general statistical 
purposes. The wide recognition of this has led to a greater readiness 
to assist the Bureau in securing complete information, and the thanks of 
the Bureau are again tendered to the Secretaries of Trade Unions for their 
cordial co-operation in this matter. 


2. Development of Trade Unions in Australia, 1906 to 1920.—The 
following table shews for the years specified the total number of trade 
unions in the Commonwealth, and the number and membership of those 
unions for which membership is available. The estemated total .member- 
ship of all unions for the year 1906 is shewn in the last line of the table. 


Number and Membership of Trade Unions in Commonwealth at end of each 
Year Specified, 1906 to 1920. 





Particulars. 1906. | 1912. | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. 





Total Number | | | | | | | 
of Unions ..| 302) 621 710 712 718 705| 747) 767; | 771) 796 


No, of Unions | | 

for which | | | | 

membership | | | | | 

available ..| 253 621 710 712) 713| 705 747) 767 771 796- 
Membership of | | | | | 

these Unions | 147,049) 433,224| 497,925) 523,271) 528,031) 546,556) 564,187) 581,755) 627,685) 684,450» 
Estimated Total | | | 

Membership | | 

| 





of all Unions |175,529| , | oo» | 9» » 


” »”> ” 9 >» 
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These figures shew that the number of unions in 1920 was more than 
double the number in 1906. The membership during the same period 
increased nearly four-fold. The increase in membership in any one year 
was greatest in 1913, when it amounted to 64,701, and least in 1915, 
when it was only 4760. The increase in the year 1914 was 25,346; in 
1916, 18,525 ; in 1917, 17,631 ; in 1918, 17,568 ; in 1919, 45,930; and in 
1920, 56,765. 


3. Number and Membership of Trade Unions and Branches, 1912 to 
1920.—The following table gives particulars of the number of trade 
unions, the number of branch unions, and the number of members in 
each State and the Commonwealth at the end of the years 1912 to 1920. 


Number of Trade Unions, Branch Unions and Membership, at end of Years 
1912 to 1920. 














| N’thern 



















































































| | | ive 

Year. N.S.W. | Vic | Q'land. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas, | Ttory. Total. | C’wlth. 

= = = aes Z eo Sis oo. a SSS ee Sees es : he Baan ma 
NO. OF SEPARATE UNIONS. 
| | ‘ 
1912 BS ake 151 | 67 7 97 51 ae 621 | *408 
1913 .. | 201 | 162 | 94 86 107 60 | oleez10 *432 
1914 Sic 197 | 170 || 86 87 107 | 62 | S712 *430 
1915 .. | 203 161 89 87 104 66 3 713 *415 
1916 .. | 199 151 93 86 107. | 66 3 705 *392 
1917 ae 22.0 156 | 96 93 108 | 71 «| 3 747 *380 
1918 fees vem > ly / 158 102 101 111 74 4 767 *394 
1919 See hh on el OO al LOG 101 | 112 qi. 4 771 *394 
1920 a 214 158 | 115 104 | 121 | 81 3 796 *388 
NO. OF BRANCHES. 
| | | | | | 
1912 es 4538 | 241 226 62 77 | 33 i 1,192 | +1,405 
1913 .. | 555 | 292 230 | 74 174 60 .. | 1,885 ‘| +1,663 
1914 .. | 598 | $14 224 85 214 62 .. | 1,497 $1,779 
1915 .. | 721 | 812 246 94 203 638 ae 1,689 | $1,937 
1916 .. | °790 361 290 102 170 72 | ~.. ~~ #'|. 1,785 +2,098 
1917 . |) 765 «|~858 291 98 195 | 76 eo kes +2,136 
1918 .. | 785 | 346 |, 208 -| 187 195 75 .. | 1,836 | $2,209 
1919... | 748 411 338 134 161 76 | «2. ~~ | «1,868 | $2,245 
1920 871 | 453 | 340 139 i72 | 81 | | 2056 | $2,464 
NO. OF MEMBERS. 
| | | 
1912 .. |192,626 | 116,557 | 44,768 | 37,386 | 33,282 | 8,655 .. |488,224 | 433,224 
1913 .. |230,677 | 180,176 | 51,683 | 40,061 | 35,317 | 10,011 ae 497,925 | 497,925 
1914 .. |240,023 188,810 | 55,580 | 40,956 | 38,106 9,149 647 | 523,271 |523,271 
1915 .. | 241,979 | 141,993 58,310 | 39,264 | 35,980 | 9,346 1,159 528,031 | 528,031 
1916 .. | 244,074 | 147,614 | 66,807 | 42,537 | 33,900 | 10,263 1,361 | 546,556 | 546,556 
1917 .. |248,851 | 148,730 | 75,393 | 45,400 | 33,263 | 10,886 1,664 | 564,187 | 564,187 
1918 .. | 243,176 | 152,063 | 87,737 | 51,559 | 33,761 | 11,900 1,559 | 581,755 | 581,755 
1919 -+ | 255,899 | 164,583 | 97,378 | 56,879 | 38,169 | 13,556 1,221 | 627,685 |-627;685 
1920 .. | 277,519 | 187,100 | 103,784 | 55,958 | 44,054] 15,220 815 | 684,450 | 684,450 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP. 

1913 ngi20 11.2 11.5 10.7 10.6 | 11.6 om 11.5 11.5 
1914 nome, 4.1 6.6 | 7.5 2.2 7.9 t8.6 ey Re tes | 5.1 
1915 es 0.8 2.3 49 |} t41)| $5.6 | 2.2 79.1 0.9 0.9 
1916 Aran 0.9 4.0 14.6 8.3 t5.8 | 9.8 17.4 3.5 3.5 
1917 ane 2.0 0.8), 12.9 6.7 t1.9 | 6.1 22.3 3.2 3.2 
1918 ators 2.2 16.4! 13.6 | 1.5 | Q 168/831 Sa 
1919 vo 5.2 | 8.2 11.0 10.3 18.11 13.9 $21.7 7.9 7.9 
1920 eo g4| 18.7 6.6 t1.6 15.4 12.3 t33.3 9.0 9.0 

















* Allowing for inter-State excess. The figures represent the number of distinct organisations. 
and inter-State groups of organisations in the Commonwealth. They do not represent the total 
number of organisations which are practically independent and self-governing \see remarks below). 
+ Includes not only branches of separate State unions and sub-branches in each State of. inter-State 
unions, but also head State branches of inter-State unions. t Decrease. 


In the above table, under heading the ‘‘ Number of Separate Unions,”’ 
each union represented in a State is counted only once, regardless of the 
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number of branches in that State. In taking the total number of separate 
unions in the Commonwealth (see last column but one), it is obvious that, 
in the case of Inter-state and similar unions, there will be duplication, 
since each such union is counted once in each State in which it has any 
branches. In the figures given in the last column, a deduction has been 
made for this duplication. 


Except in the last column, the ‘‘ Number of Branches” indicates the 
number of branches of State head offices, which may, of course, them- 
selves be branches of an inter-State or larger organisation. State 
branches of inter-State or federated unions, as well as sub-branches within 
a State, are included under the heading ‘‘ branches”’ in the last column. 
It should be observed that the schemes of organisation of these inter- 
State or federated unions vary greatly in character, and the number of 
separate Commonwealth unions does not fairly represent the number of 
practically independent organisations in Australia. In some of these 
unions the State organisations are bound together under a system of 
unification with centralised control, while in others the State units are 
practically independent and self-governing, the federal bond being loose 
and existing only for one or two specified purposes. 


The percentage increase in membership in each year is given in the 
last part of the table. The increase was greatest in 1913 (11.5 per cent.), 
and least in 1915 (0.9 per cent.). The increase in membership in 1920 
compared with 1912 amounts to 58.0 per cent. 


There has been an increase in membership in Victoria and Queensland 
in each of the years 1913 to 1920 inclusive, and in New South Wales in 
each year except 1918. In South Australia there were small decreases 
in membership in 1915 and in 1920. In Tasmania a decrease occurred 
in 1914, but the figures for subsequent years shew increases. In Western 
Australia there was a decrease in each of the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, 
and an increase in 1913, 1914, 1918, 1919 and 1920. 


4. Number of Unions and Membership in Industrial Groups, Common- 
wealth, 1912 to 1920.—The following table gives the number and member- 
ship of trade unions in the Commonwealth, classified according to In- 
dustrial Group, at the end of the years 1912 to 1920. It will be seen from 
the following table that the number of unions classified in Group XIV. 
(Miscellaneous), increased considerably during the period under review, 
and that a correspondingly large increase occurred in the membership of 
the group. During recent years, many associations of employees of public 
and semi-public bodies have been organised, and such unions are now 
included in the tabulations. Public service, municipal, banking and 
insurance associations, which were not previously recognised, are now 
registered under the provisions of Commonwealth and State Industrial 
Arbitration Acts, and are therefore classified as industrial bodies. These 
organisations are responsible, to a great extent, for the increase in Group 
XIV. Groups II. (Engineering, Metal Works, etc.), VI. (Other Manu- 
facturing), IX. (Railway and Tramway Services), and XIII. (Domestic, 
Hotels, etc.), shew fairly large increases in membership during the year 
1920 ; Groups XI. (Shipping, etc.), and XIT. (Pastoral, Agricultural, etc.), 
shew decreases during the year ; but in the other groups the membership 
has not varied to any great extent. 
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Number and Membership of Trade Unions in the Commonwealth classified 
in Industrial Groups at the end of years 1912 to 1920. 








Industrial Groups. 1912 1914, | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919, 1920. 


} | | 
' 





NUMBER OF UNIONS, 








1. Wood, Furniture, etc. went 24 20 20 | 20 | 19 | 20 | 2 19 











[I. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 71 | 76 77 76 75 | 77 77 | 76 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. .. 70 | 70 (h'4 69 74 80 (Hs 71 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. .. 33 | 30 31 | 28 26 28 27 26 
V. Books, Printing, etc. .. are 30 29 30 29 29 30 29 | 26 
VI. Other Manufacturing .. ofan | 80 80 78 78 84 84 | 84 84 
VII. Building .. ote ie crell 60 | 67 | 63 | 63 60 58 | 57 56 
VIII. Mining, Quarries, etc. .. ve 28 27 27 | 26 25 26 | 20 | 18 
IX. Railway and Tramway Service 25 32 | Sia 28 34 40 43 43 
X. Other Land Transport ae 19 25 | 24 23 22 | 23 | 23 22, 
XI. Shipping, etc. .. ae ae 41 63 66 65 78 | 72 (fa ts 69 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. .. 14 11 12 10 10 9 | 8 | 9 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. si 27 22, 20 22 | 19 | 20 20 23 
XIV. Miscellaneous .. oe on 99 160 | 162 168 | 197 | 200 215 | 254 
Total .. sve ae aie 621 712 713 705 747 767 | 771 796 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 
} | 

I. Wood, Furniture, etc. -- | 18,569) 19,071) 16,172) 14,762) 16,365) 18,953 21,156 23,691 


Il. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 29,953) 42,108) 47,104) 49,230] 47,023) 47,135) 49,043) 53,870 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc, ..| 28,132! 39,763) 38,504) 41,515] 41,229) 40,953) 46,569) 49,447 




















[V. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. ..| 16,691) 17,593) 21,885) 25,962 29150! 31,856} 38,620) 40,325 
V. Books, Printing, etc. .. -» | 8,214) 9,821) 10,784) 11,079] 11,401) 11,972) 13,259) 15,136 
VI. Other Manufacturing .. .. | 24,838, 29,002 30,648) 32,119) 30,017) 30,678} 34,901; 39,710 
VII. Building sn - -. | 25609) 36,598! 37,739] 36,255| 34,772] 35,761| 37,301] 40.348 
VIII. Mining, Quarries, etc. .. -- | 39,203) 39,733) 33,024) 33,515) 34,029) 35,519}! 40,278) 41,777 
[X. Railway and Tramway Services, 56,005) 71,260, 76,482) 75,896} 79,520} 74,813) 83,183! 89,069 
X. Other Land Transport -- 14,550) 17,687) 17,208) 15,719} 14,728] 14,487| 15,908) 17,862 
XI. Shipping, etc. .. Me -.} 35.000) 44,536) 42,903| 45,868] 51,746! 50,433) 48,598! 41,668 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. .., 52,180) 44,593) 38,334) 37,679] 40,735) 44,176) 46,794 42,923 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. -- | 14,289) 11,435) 9,269} 9,907) 10,163) 11,169] 14,702) 19,353 
XIV. Miscellaneous... as -- | 69,991) 100,376) 107,975) 117,050) 123,309) 133,855) 137,378) 169,271 
Total a a »- | 433,224) 523,271) 528,03 1| 546,556 564,187, 581,755) 627,685| 684,450 


For particulars relating to year 1913, see Labour Report, No. 10. 


5. Percentage of Male and Female Members of Trade Unions.— 
(i.) Percentage of Male and Female Members of Trade Unions in each 
State and Commonwealth, 1920. The results of the Census taken in 191] 
shew the percentage of male and female employees (i.e., persons “‘ in 
receipt of wages or salary,’ and persons “ unemployed’’), 20 years of age 
and over, on the total male and female population. Applying these 
percentages to the estimated total male and female population in 1920, 
the estimated number of adult employees of each sex in 1920 is obtained. 
This is, of course, subject to some measure of uncertainty at a point of 
time—like the present—viz., 10 years after the date of the Census. 





The following table shews separately for males and females and for 
each State (a) the number of members of trade unions, (b) the estimated 
total number of employees of each sex, 20 years of age and over, in all 
professions, trades, and occupations, and (c) the percentage of the former 
(a) on the latter (6). It should be pointed out that the estimated total 
number of employees comprises all persons (over the age specified) in receipt 
of wages or salary, as well as those-unemployed ; the estimate therefore 
includes a large number of adults who are either not eligible for 
membership of any trade union (such as certain persons employed in 
professional occupations) or who, while eligible for membership in so far 
as the nature of their trade or occupation is concerned, do not reside in a 
locality which is covered by any union embracing their particular trade 
or occupation. It is also proper to observe that the age at which persons 
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are eligible for membership varies in different unions. The Census 
results are classified in quinquennial age groups, and the sum of the groups 
20 years of age and over is taken as more closely approximating to the 
average age of admission to membership than that of any other groups. 


Percentage of Male and Female Members of Trade Unions on Estimated Total 
Number of Male and Female Employees, 20 years of Age and over, in a!l 
Professions, Trades, and Occupations, at end of Year 1920.* 


Particulars. lwis.w.| Vic. | Q'land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. Nthn. c’wlth. 
fora | | - | T’tory.| 


No. of Members of Unions .. | 253,393) 154,350) 93,162) 50,957) 39,617, 14,326) 815, 606,620 
Estimated Total No. of Employees! | | | | 

20 years of age and over .. | 407,284! 273,675| 147,809| 84,192] 81,261 38,910) 1,722|1,034,853 
Percentage of Members on Esti- 








mated Total No. Employees) 62.2! 56.4 63.0) 60.5) 48.8 36.8) 47.3} 52.6 
— —_ a — —— \ 
eat FEMALES. 
| | | | 
No. of Members of Unions .. | 24,126) 32,750 10,622 5,001, 4,537 894 as 77,830 
Estimated Total No. of Employees | | 
20 yearsofageandover .. | 90,637} 83,317) 29,095) 20,605) 13,787, 8,064 91| 245,596 
Percentage of Members on _ KEsti-| | | | | 


mated Total No. Eeapeyect| 26.6 39.3 36.5 24.3 82.2 ae, aire et 31.7 
fe ee ee ee _ _ ; ; | 
* Corresponding figures for 1912 will be found in Report No. 2, page 12; for 1913, in Report 
No. 5, page 10; or 1914 and 1915 in Report No. 6, page 11; for 1916 in Report No. 7, page 343; 
As 1917 in Report No. 8, page 13; for 1918 in Report No. 9, page 14 ; and for 1919 in Report No. 
, page 14. 


It may be seen that the male membership in 1920 was 606,620, and 
female membership 77,830, representing percentages on the total 
membership of 88.6 and 11.4 respectively. Of the 77,880 female mem- 
bers of trade unions in 1920, 25,410, or 32.7 per cent.,-are included in 
Group IV. (Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc.), 19,822, or 25.6 per cent., in Groups 
III. (Food, Drink, etc.), and XIII. (Domestic, Hotels, etc.), and 24,804, or 
31.9 per cent., in Group XIV. (Miscellaneous). 


(ii.) Percentage of Male and Female Members of Trade Unions m 
the Commonwealth, 1912 to 1920. The following table shews separately 
for males and females for the Commonwealth (a) the number of members 
of trade unions, (b) the estimated total number of employees of each sex, 
20 years and over, in all professions, trades and occupations, and (c) the 
percentage of the former (a) on the latter (6). 


Percentage of Male and Female Members of Trade Unions on Estimated Total 
Number of Male and Female Employees, 20 years of Age and over, in all 
Professions, Trades, and Occupations in the Commonwealth, 1912 to 1920. 


Particulars. | 1912, | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. 


MALES, 


| | 
No. of Members of Unions | 415,554) 500,686| 499,160) 506,981) 518,582) 531,090, 664,262) 606,620 
Estimated Total No. of Em- | | | | 
ployees 20 yrs. of age & over| 944,599) 978,720| 957,110) 920,686) 927,470) 948,239 1,017,147/1,034,853 
Percentage of Members on | 
Estimated Total Number | 
of Employees So) | 44.0! 51.2! 52.2 








55.0 55.9] 56.0 55.5] 58.6 


[f EMALES. 





No. of Members of Unions 17,670, 22,585 28,871) 39,575) 45,605) 50,665 63,423) 77,830 
Estimated Total No. of Em- | | 

ployees 20 yrs. of age & over! 210,213] 221,485| 225,588} 229,118) 232,856 238,301) 240,807] 245,596 
Percentage of Members on , 

Estimated Total Number | | 

of Employees - eh 8.4) 10.2 








12,8, 17.2} 19.6 21.3) 26.3; 31.7 


| 








For particulars relating to yea 13, see Labour Report No 10. 
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6. Classification of Trade Unions in Commonwealth according to 
Number of Members, 1912 to 1920.—The following table shews the 
number and membership of all trade unions in the Commonwealth for 
the years 1912 to 1920 inclusive, classified according to size. In this 
table inter-State unions are, of course, only counted once :— 


Classification of Trade Unions in Commonwealth according to Number of 
Members at end of Years 1912 to 1920. 





ant 5000 | 2000 | 1000 | 500 | 300 | 200 | 100 | 50 
Classi fi- ’ | and and | and and | and | and | and and 


} 
| 
™ |10,000.) 5000. | 2000. | 1000.| 500. | 300. | 200. | 100. | 























cation. | and | under | under | under | under | under | under | under | under | _ 50. 

* 

NUMBER OF UNIONS. 

: | = 
1912...) 7 15 | 26 | 43 32 32 39 67 | 72 | 75 | 408 
1913 ..| len fails 26 35 45 47 26 81 84 | 62 432 
1914... 8 | 17 29 | 39 52 45 32 72 | 67 | 69 430. 
1915 ..| 9 16 30 41 44 35 34; 69 | 63 | 74 415 
1916= et 146| 85 | 883 | 47 43 25-| 653 59 70 | $92 
1917 ..| 9 19 27 | 36 48 44 28 48 63 | 67 389 
191825 il 15 | 33 | 89 51 38 19 66 65 | 57 | 394 
1919 ..{| 13 13 34 | 44 52 31 32 62 62 |. 51 | 394 
1920 ..1 14 | #18 | 41 | +43 | #=57°| 29 | 27 60 | 54 | 50 388 | 
MEMBERSHIP, 





1912 ..| 182,335 99,718 79,614! 60,558, 22 aa 12,234) 9,483] 9,323] 5,106] 2,268! 433,224 
1913 ..| 176,188 121,710 75,357, 48,938 32,154) 17,994, 6,406} 11,326] 5,914) 1,938] 497,925 
1914 ..|176,157 125,021, 84,359| 59°350 37,141) 16,439| 7,898 10,141| 4/572] 27193/ 523/271 
1915 .. 186,755 122,009 89,295) 61,264 30.651) 13,405, 8,308| 9,408) 4,557| 2,399) 528,031 
1916 .. 219,990 113/587, 95,143) 49,170 32,429| 16,657; 6,003, 7,091] 4,326] — 2,160! 546,556 
1917 ..| 217,002 144:198 78,019] 52258] 347944) 17.433) 7,032| 6-742) 4,550) 2/009] 564,187 
1918 ..| 259,824 103,152 91,656 54,119| 37,784| 14,840] 4,599] 9,502] 4,623| 1.656 581.755 
1919 ..| 292,406) 95,400 104,547, 64,145) 37,083 12,148] 7,624) 8,392) 4,430) 1,510) 627,685 
1920 ..| 314,437) 101,801) 136,587) 60,324! 40,464, 10,751| 6,451/ 8,391! 3,763| 1,481) 684,450 




















PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL MEMBERSHIP. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














1912 ../ 30.5 | 23.0 | 18.4 | 14.0 5.2 2.8 | 2.2 22 | 12 | 0.5 100.0 
1918 ..| 35.4 | 24.4 | 15.1 9.8 6.5 36 | 1.8 23 | 1.2 0.4 100.0 
1914 ,.| 33.6 | 239 | 16.1 | 11.4 71 32 | 1.5 19 | 09 0.4 100.0 
1915 ..| 35.3 | 23.1 | 16.9 | 11.6 5.8 2.5 1.6 18 | 0.9 0.5 100.0 
1916 ..| 40.3 | 208 | 17.4 9.0 5.9 SOm ett 13 | 08 0.4 100.0 
1917 ..| 38.5 | 256 | 138 9.3 6.2 | 3.1 1.2 1 0.8 0.4 100.0 
1918 ..| 44.7 | 17.7 | 16.8 9.3 6.5 2.5 | 0.8 1.6 | 0.8 0.3 100.0 
1919 ..| 46.6 15.2 16.7 10.2 5.9 1:0 oe 1 el Sct 0-70-71 100-0 100.0 
1920 ..| 45.9 | 149 | 200 | 88 5.9 156.0) OO eet Oo O's 0.2 100.0 











In the last part of the preceding table the percentage which the 
membership in each group bears to the total membership of all groups is 
given for the years 1912 to 1920. Inall the years from 1912 onwards more 
than half the membership of the unions was included in organisations 
having more than 5000 members. The tendency towards closer organis- 
ation is evidenced by the fact that though membership of trade unions 
has increased since 1912 by 58.0 per cent., the number and membership 
of unions having less than 2000 members have considerably decreased. 


7. Number and Membership of Interstate or Federated Trade Unions 
in Commonwealth at end of Years, 1912 to 1920.—The following table 
gives particulars of inter-State or federated trade unions having branches 
in two or more States. The figures given include inter-State unions 
registered under the. Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, as 
well as federated unions which are not so registered :— 
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Number and Membership of Interstate or Federated Trade Unions in Commonwealth 
at the end of Years 1912 to 1920. 





UNIONS OPERATING IN— 























PARTIOULARS. oraraaaen ain ane aun hw ai. cir TOTAL 
2 States.| 3 States. _ 4 States. | 5 States. | *6 States. 

Number of Unions, 1912 20 | 11 | 17 | 14 10 | 72 
ae o 1913 16 5 16 | 18 17 _ | 78 

. 7 1914 | 18 9 | 14 | 16 | 22 | 79 

oa a 1915 17 | 1 Oe 14 16 23 81 

- me 1916 15 | 11 | 12 | 18 | 25 | 81 

. 1918 | 14 17 | io 18 33 95 

Be e 1919 | 16 14 | 12 | a ly fae 36 95 

ss a 1920 | 15 | 14 | 14 | 16 | 40 | 99 
Number of Members, 1912 | 31,858 | 18,147 | 55,517 | 43,548 131,201 | 279,771 
‘5 ie 1913 | 31,063 13,389 73,186 54,202 180,597 | 352,437 

; = 1914 26,423 | 7,853 | 64,040 67,427 190,084 355,827 

5 1915 21,709 | 10,425 | 73,760 | 76,633 | 197,310 | 379,837 

as es 1916 18,185 | 12,739 | 56,717 | 101,848 222,794 412,283 

a 5 1917 18,286 | 18,649 | 76,981 | 90,068 | 252,319 456,303 

e is 1918 14,709 | 35,885 58,376 | 95,042 265,135 469,147 

7 i 1919 19,323 | 438,643 | 51,882 106,430 276,652 497,930 

7s s 1920 |} 19,494 52,556 | 53,448 | 123,258 | 294,622 | 543,378 


* Certain unions in this group have, in addition to branches in each of the six States, 
a branch in the Northern Territory. 

The development of trade union organisation of an inter-State 
character is reflected in the figures given in the above table. The num- 
ber of organisations operating in two or more States has increased from 
72, in 1912 to 99 in 1920, and the percentage of the membership of such 
organisations on the total membership of all organisations has increased 
from, 64.6 per cent. to 79.4.per cent. during the same period. 


8 (Central Labour Organisations.—In each of the metropolitan 
towns, as well as in a number of other industrial centres, delegate organ- 
isations, consisting of representatives from a group of trade unions, have 
been established. Their revenue is raised by means of a per capita tax 
on the members of each affiliated union. In most of the towns where 
such central organisations exist, the majority of the local unions are: 
affiliated with the central organisation, which is usually known as the 
Labour or Trades Hall Council, or the Labour Federation. In Western 
Australia a unified system of organisation extends over the industrial 
centres throughout the State, and there is a provincial branch of the 
Australian Labour Party, having a central council and executive, and 
metropolitan and branch district councils, to which the local bodies 
are affiliated. The central council, on which all district councils are 
represented, meets periodically. In the other States, however, the 
organisation is not so close, and though provision usually exists in the 
rules of the central council at the capital town of each State for the 
organisation of district councils, or for the representation on the central 
council of the local councils in the smaller industrial centres of the State, 
the councils in each State are, as a matter of fact, independent bodies. 
The table shews the number. of metropolitan and district or local labour 
councils, together with the number of unions and branches of unions. 
affiliated therewith, in each State at the end of the years 1914 to 1920. 
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Central Labour Organisations—Number and Unions Affiliated at she end 
of the Years 1914 to 1920. 





a 
Vic. Q’land. S.A. | W.A |- Tas. 


























Particulars. N.S.W | | C’wlth, 

(1914 4 5 1 4 | 1 1 | 26 

1915 3 5 ale 4 {| 10 1 | 24 

1916 4 5 4 | 4 | 10 1 | 328 

No. of Councils ae < 1917 4 5 2 | 4 1 | 27 
| 1918 4 5 5 | 3 10 1 | 2 

| 1919 3 5 4 | 3 | 10 1 26 

L 1920 3 5 4 | 3 | 10 1 26 

1914 164 196 18 | 84 | 182 o4 | 668 

1915 150 198 , 26 | 89 183 22 | 668 

No. of Unionsand Branch | 1916 169 205 67 | 90 | 181 20 | 732 
Unions Affiliated {1917 | 163 192 46 | 82 | 171 18 | 672 
11918 | 143 | 188 58 80 | 159 18 646 

| 1919 127 | 175 50 | 76 | 168 19 | 615 

L 1920 144 183 50! 67 | 181 Zi Obs 


The figures given in the above table as to number of unions do not 
necessarily represent separate unions, since the branches of a large 
union may be affiliated to the local trades councils in the several towns 
in which they are represented, 

Between the trade union and the central organisation of unions 
may be classed certain State or district councils, organised on trade 
lines and composed of delegates from separate unions, the interests of 
the members of which are closely connected by reason of the occupations 
of their members, such, for example, as delegate councils of bakers 
bread carters and mill employees, or of unions connected directly or 
indirectly with the iron, steel or brass trades, or with the building trades. 


%. Particulars of Unions Registered under Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, classified according to Industrial Groups, 
at end of Year, 1920.—-Under Part V. of the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act any association of not less than 100 employees in 
any industry may be registered.* The following table gives particulars 
of registered unions at ale end of the year 1920. Registered unions 
include both inter-State associations and associations operating within 
one State only. 


Particulars of Unions Registered under Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, classified eS) to Industrial Groups, at end of Year 1920. 





























Ga a | Gt 

| ° z | Mem- | | ©8 | Mem- 

Industrial Group. O's | ber- | Industrial Group. | O's | ber- 

4:5 | ship. || | 4S } ship 
1. Wood, Furniture, etc. . 3 |21,416| IX. Railway& Tramway Services 4 | 55,222 
18 Engineering, Metal Works, ete] 14 | 48,806 X. Other Land Transport 4 !' 10,340 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. 11 | 33,216} XI, Shipping, etc. 9 | 37,072 

IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. 4 | 38,546:| XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. a 

V. Books, Printing, etc. 3 8,241'| XITT, Domestic, Hotels, ete. are 3 | 10,964 
VI. Other Manufacturing 19 | 34,899) XIV. Miscellaneous Ee .-| 40 | 216.233 
VII. Building 6 | 34,330) Eso nRnen See a etl OP) 
VIII. Mining, Quarries, ete. l tT il TOTAL aP ae ..| 122 | 549,285 


| 


* Under the ‘Arbitration (Public Service) Act an.association of less than 100 employ: ees . may 
be registered as an organisation, provided its members comprise at least three-fifths of all per- 
sons engaged in that industry in the service. + Not available for publication separately, 
included in Group XIV. 

The figures given in the above table regarding unions registered 
under the Commonwealth Act are not comparable with those given in 
the table in paragraph 7 hereof regarding all inter-State and federated 
unions. A few federated unions included in the table in paragraph 7 
are not registered under the Commonwealth Act, while, on the other 
hand, a number of purely State organisations registered ‘under the Act 
are, of course, not included in the table in paragraph 7. 
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SECTION III—FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


1. General.—In Section IX. of this Report, the method of index- 
numbers is applied to trace variations in rates of wages in the Common- 
wealth since 1891, while in Sections IV., V., VI. and VII. variations in 
retail prices and purchasing-power of money, and in wholesale and import 
and export prices are shewn by a similar method. In order to elucidate 
further the progress of events, it is desirable to supplement that informa- 
tion, so far as practicable, by furnishing index-numbers which disclose 
the fluctuations in employment and unemployment. 


Employment index-numbers serve not only to throw light upon 
the figures shewing the course of wages, prices, and purchasing-power of 
money, inasmuch as they indicate the relative loss of time through lack 
of employment, but also to furnish a useful measure of the fluctuations 
of industrial activity regarded as a whole. In this connection, it may 
be said that while export statistics relate only to the margin of national 
production which is sent overseas, statistics of employment measure, 
on the other hand, the relative activity or depression of the whole of the 
industries to which they relate, including, that is, production for the 
home market as well as for export. 


The particulars shewn in the following tables are based upon in- 
formation furnished by the secretaries of trade unions in the several 
States of the Commonwealth. The best thanks of the Bureau are tendered 
to the officials who are regularly furnishing the desired particulars. It 
will be seen from, the tables that the membership of unions regularly 
reporting has exceeded 300,000 since 1918. Unemployment particulars 
are not collected from those unions whose members have permanency of 
employment, such as railway and tramway employees, and public ser- 
vants, or from unions whose members are casually employed (wharf 
labourers, etc.). Very few of the unions pay unemployment benefit, 
but the majority of the larger organisations have permanent secretaries 
and organisers who are closely in touch with the members and with the 
state of trade within their particular industries. In many cases unem- 
ployment registers are kept, and provision is also made in the rules for 
members out of work to pay reduced subscriptions. Taking these facts, 
and also the large membership of the numerous unions from which 
regular quarterly returns are being received, into consideration, it will be 
realized that percentage unemployment results based on trade union 
information may be taken to shew the general trend of unemployment 
existing in the several States. The tables do not furnish a complete 
register of unemployment, but for the purpose of making comparisons 
and shewing tendencies over a period of years, the percentages returned 
as unemployed, though not exact, are the most satisfactory available. 





sd 
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2. Number Unemployed in Various Industries, Commonwealth, 
¥ 1891 to 1920.—The following table shews for the end of each year, 189] 
»- to 1912, and for each quarterly period of the years 1913 to 1920, the 
particulars specified hereunder :— 


(a) ‘The number of unions for which returns as to unemployment 
are available. 
(6) The number of members of such unions. 
The number of members unemployed, and 
ry . . 
(d) The percentage of the number of members unemployed (c) on 
y the total membership (5). 


Unemployment.—Commonwealth.—Number of Unions and Members Reporting, 
and Number and Percentage Unemployed, 1891 to 1920 (4th Quarter). 














UNEMPLOYED. 

“= PARTIOULARS. Unions. | Membership. —— 
| | Number. Percentage. 
ia 1891 25 6,445 599 9.3 
1896 25 | 4,227 457 10.8 
1901 39 | 8,710 574 6.6 
1906 47 | 11,299 753 6.7 
1907 51 | 13,179 157 5.7 
1908 68 18,685 1,117 6.0 
a 1909 84 | 21,122 1,223 5.8 
1910 109 | 32,995 1,857 5.6 
) 1911 160 | 67,961 | a7 4.7 
a lola - 464 | 224,023 | 12,441 5.6 
1913, Ist Quarter* 451 | 237,216 15,234 6.4 
2nd, =* 458 | 243,523 | 17,854 ys 
3rd__(iggtié‘“® 472 252,325 | 17,698 7.0 
4th ,, * 465 | 251,207 13,430 5.3 
1914, Ist ,, * 462 | 262,133 15,541 5.9 
Qnd ,, * 467 | 279,318 | 15,856 5.7 
3rd_isgttiti* 466 | 283,584 | 30,367 10.7 
4th ,  * 439 | 250,716 27.610 P60 
* 1915, Ist » 476 279,388 33,465 12.0 
2nd, li* 456 273,190 26,015 9.5 
ne 3rd gg ti * 484 279,133 24,682 8.8 
4th ,, * 465 273,149 | 18,489 6.8 
1916, Ist ,, * 475 291,525 | 17,178 5.9 
Qnd , * 476 | 298,675 | 15,741 5.3 
3rd_,,tsi* 472 | 278,047 | 14,649 5.3 
4th ,, * 470 | 292,051 | 19,562 6.7 
1917, lst ,, * 455 | 290,849 | 21,892 706 
ns nd , * 453 | 303,507 19,257 6.3 
3rd_—s,,_stsi* 432 | 255,949 18,197 wal 
- 4th ,, * 459 | 296,937 21,989 7.4 
1918, lst ,, * 466 | 290,048 16,089 5.5 
ond =, 478 | 294,725 | 18,385 6.2 
3rd se ™ 494 | 305,550 | 18,752 6.1 
4th ,, * 475 | 308,850 | 16,919 5.6 
1919, Ist , * 477 | 311,410 | 20,359 6.5 
: 2nd, 462 | 303,468 25,768 8.5 
+ Srd (iy, ttsi® 457 | 308,287 19,262 6.2 
4th ,, * 459 317,413 16,637 5.2 
1920 Ist - 461 329,127 18,396 5.6 
2nd - 449 343,144 | 21,186 6.2 
8rd___(igg_ tstié‘*! 426 344,582 | 91.375 6.2 
4th ,, * 450 | 351,013 | 27,463 7.8 








* For years prior to 1913 the figures refer to the end of the year only, and not to separate quarters. 
The quarterly figures shew the number of persons who were out of work for three days or more during 
a specified week in each quarter; they do not include persons out of work through strikes or lock- 


outs. 
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3. Employment Index-Numbers, Commonwealth, 1891 to 1920.— 
For greater convenience of examination and comparison with other 
statistical data, the percentages of unemployed has been subtracted from 
100, so as to shew the percentage of members not returned as u nemployed, 
and the results computed in the form of index-numbers with the year 
1911 as base (= 1000). 


Percentage of Members of Trade Unions not Returned as Unemployed, and 
Employment Index-Numbers for the years specified from 1891 to 1920. 


Particulars. 1891. 1901. 1908. 1911. 1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918.| 1919.’ 1920. 





Percentage ot 
returned as 
Unemployed 90.7 93.4 94.0 95.3 94.4 94.7 89.0 93.2 |93.3 92.6 94.5 | 94.8 | 92.2 
Employment 
Index-No., 
1911 =1000 952 980 986 1,000 | 991 994 934 978 979 972 992 995 | 967 





As the year 1913 was the first for which returns were collected each 
quarter, no comparisons can be made with previous years as to average 
unemployment or seasonal variations from year to year. The percentages 
for years prior to 1913 refer to the end of the year only, so that any com- 
parisons made for the period, 1913 to 1920, with years prior to 1913, 
must necessarily be between the percentages for the last quarters of the 
years, 1913 to 1920, and not the average percentage for these years. 


The figures given in the first line of the above table indicate the 
percentage of full time worked on the average in each year, on the as- 
sumption that the unemployment returns for the end of the year are 
representative of the state of unemployment throughout the year. The 
figures in the second line shew (on the same assumption) the relative 
state of employment in each year, compared with the year 1911, the 
state of employment being measured, of course, by the percentage of full 
time worked. 


4. Unemployment in Different Industries, Commonwealth, 1919 
and 1920.—The results of the quarterly investigations as to unemploy- 
ment in the years 1913 to 1920 have been published in Labour 
Bulletins Nos. 1 to 18, and in the Quarterly Summary of Statistics, Nos. 
70 to 83. The following table shews for various industrial groups the 
percentages of members of trade unions returned as unemployed during 
each of the four quarters of 1919 and 1920. The percentage of unem- 
ployed at the end of 1912 is also given. The figures do not include per- 
sons out of work through strikes or lockouts. 
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Percentage of Unemployment* in Different Industries in the Commonwealth 
at the end of 1912 and Quarterly for 1919 and 1920.+ 


1919. 1920. 
19125 )a8 7 7 
End 1st 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd ord 4th 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. of quar, quar. quar.) quar. quar. quar. quar. quar. 


Year. (Jan. (April (July (Oct. (Jan. (April (July (Oct. 
to to to | to | to to to to 
Mar.) June.) Sept.) Dec.) Mar.) June.) Sept.) Dec.) 


















































I, Wood Furniture, etc. 8.7 4.4 4.3; 5.0 6.1 3.5 3.2 ?.9 4.4 
Vie Engineering, Metal Works, ete 7.4 6.5 7.6 5.4 5.6 5:3 5.7 3.6 4.3 
Ill. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. tee 6.7 13.1 6.9 10.8 8.5 PAM ACen Las 
Eve Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. 6.3 7.5 6.9 4.1 1 Gi 0.7 3.0 4.8 (fae 
V. Books, Printing, etc. : 2.8 4.0 5.9 Ar | 1.8 1.6 1.6 2.0 2.6 
VI. Other "Manufacturing 6.9 5.0 8.5 8.0 3.8 5.1 4.7 6.4 10.0 
VIL. Building ie 5.5 | 3.5 3.6 4.1 2.8 4.7 2.8 2.6 2 
VIII. Mining, Quarries, etc. 5.6 6.0 9.6 10.2 6.3 8.0 5.3 3.5 6.0 
X. Other Land Transport . 11|) 22, 30! 33/] 26] 3.0! 28! 33! 3.6 
TX AT, All. SI and Nav. 
Other and. Miscellaneous 56.4 | 9.8 10.9 iss} 5.9 7.5 9.4 (ith 8.6 
TOTAL 5.6 6.5 8.5 6.2 OLD, 5.6 6.2 6.2 7.8 





* Not including persons out of work through strikes or lockouts. 
ie Figures for 1918 were given in Labour Report No. 10. 


5. inemploymented in each State, 1919 and 1920.—The following 
table shews for each State the percentage of members of trade unions 
returned as unemployed during each quarter of 1919 and 1920. The 
percentage unemployed at the end of 1912 is also given. In making any 
deductions from or drawing any comparisons betw een the results shew n 
in the following table, it au eye be borne in mind that the classes of industry 
in the several States for which data are obtained are not quite identical. 


Percentage of Unemployment* in each State at the end of Year 1912 and Quarterly 
for 1919 and 1920.7 


1919, | 1920. 





+ 1912.| —— Saas 
ee end = 1st 2nd_—s 8rd 4th | lst | 2nd 38rd 4th 
STATE. Of quar, quar. quar. quar, quar. | quar. quar, | quar, 
Year. | an. (April (July (Oct. (Jan. (April (July (Oct 
O to 


to to to 
Mar.) June.) Sept.) Dec). Mar.) June). Sect.) Dec.) 



































New South Wales 5.0 5.6 8.4 5.6 5.0 5.5 5.5 5.2 6.9 
Victoria .. : 6.7 6.0 7.2 0.2 4.3 4.5 | 5.6 5.3 7.3 
Queensland ee a es 4.6 12.4 | 14.2 9.3 8.5 10.5 |138.0 |13.4 |16.3 
South Australia .. te ae 5.1 3.5 6.4 6.7 4.2 4.4 4,1 5.9 5.1 
Western Australia ar 5.8 5.7 5.4 6.8 6.5 3.7 3.4 | 3.2 4.8 
Tasmania Se 3.4 4.0 3.8 9.9 3.6 3.6 2.4 Sel 3.0 

COMMONWEALTH ae oy 5.6 6.5 8.5 6.2 5.2 ' 5.6 6.2 6.2 7.8 





* Not including persons out of work through strikes or lockouts. 
+ Figures for 1918, were given in Labour Report No. 10. 


6. Causes of Unemployment, Commonwealth, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 
1920.—The following table gives, for the Commonwealth, the membership 
of the unions reporting, and the number and percentage of those unem- 
ployed under three main heads for the four quarters of 1917, 1918, 1919 
and 1920 :— 


bo 
bo 
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Unemployment in the Commonwealth according to Causes, in each Quarter of 
1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920.* 


Number and Percentage Unemployed through— 





No. of , 
Mem- ea a 
: bers of Lack of Sickness and ae | an 
Particulars. Unions arid Accident. Other Causes. Total. 
report- | 
ing. No. oO No. of No. Oo No. oy, 
LOY. 
Ist quarter (Jan. to 
March) as ..| 286,594, 19,378 6.8 1,805 0.6 471 0.2 21,654 7.6 
29nd quarter (April to 
June) ne .., 297,295 15,786 5.3 2.312 0.8 626 0.2 18,724 6.3 
3rd quarter (July to | | 
September) .. «-' 234,836. 14,443 6.1 1,665 0.7 429 0.2 16,537 7.0 
4th quarter (Oct. to 
December) .. 283,799 17,791 6.3 2,214 0.8 822 0.3 20,827 7.4 
1918. 
1st quarter (Jan. to | | 
March) ~ ~- | 272,594) 11,372 4.2 1,999 0.7 597 0.2 13,968 5.1 
2nd quarter (April to | | 
June) <a .. | 272,962) 11,839 400 2,143 0.8 587 0.2 14,569 5.3 
3rd quarter (July to | | | 
September .. .. | 291,942) 14,559 5.0 2,901 1.0 747 0.2 18,207 6.2 
4th quarter (Oct. to | 
December) .. .. | 303 528) 12,871 4.2 2,889 1.0 886 0.3 16,646 5.5 
1919, 
lst quarter (Jan. to | | 
March) se we | 802,727) 14,167 4.7 4,771 1.6 839 0.2 |19,777: 6.5 
2nd quarter (April to 
June) Ns ee | 302,299) 15,917 5.3 7,702 2.9 2,039 0.7 | 25,658 8.5 
8rd quarter (July to | 
Septem ber) eg 22 a5 5 l a eG Ue or ee 4.1 4,154 5 850 0.3 | 16,781 5.9 
4th quarter (Oct. to | 
December) .. .. | 292,420) 11,423 3.9 2,535 0.9 966 0.3 14,924: 6.1 
1920. 
Ist quarter (Jan. to 
March) ie .. | 317,549) 14,394 4.5 2,430 0.8 656 0.2 17,480 5.5 
2nd quarter (April to | 
June) - .. | 323,974; 15,169 Ae 2.383 O97, 618 0.2 -| 18,170 5.6 
8rd quarter (July to 
September) .. | 313,693) 14,135 4.5 PASO O25 400 0.1 16,965 | 5.4 
4th quarter (Oct. to 
December) .. | 338,027) 23,147 7.0 2,041 0.7 790 0.2 | 26,278 7.9 


* Wor the corresponding figures tor 1916, see 2eport No. 10, p. 22. 
| } 


It will be observed from the above table that during the first, second 
and third quarters of the year 1919, the number of persons reported as 
unemployed owing to sickness was very high in comparison with previous 
quarters. The heavy loss of employment during these periods on account 
of sickness was due to the influenza epidemic. 
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SECTION IV.—RETAIL PRICES, HOUSE RENT, AND PUR- 
CHASING-POWER OF MONEY. 


1. General.—JIn normal circumstances properly computed index- 
numbers of food and groceries, and house-rent combined, form one of the 
best possible measures of those variations in the “ purchasing-power of 
money’ which affect theecost of living: in short, the variations of the 
cost of a “composite unit,’’ consisting of appropriate quantities of suit- 
ably chosen commodities, and including also house rent, reflect the 
variations in the cost of living. The main investigations carried out as 
to retail prices and purchasing-power of money are of a threefold nature 
and consist of :— 


(1.) Quarterly variations in the purchasing-power of money in 
thirty towns. 


(l.) Annual variations in the purchasing-power of money in 150 
towns. 


(il.) Householders’ Budget Inquiries. 


It is principally with the first of these that this Section deals. In 
previous Reports of this Branch of the Bureau the results of compre- 
hensive investigations into the subjects of Prices and Price-Indexes 
for past years were published, and an account was given of the methods 
used in the collection of the data and the computation of the results. 
A discussion of the theory upon which the calculation of the index- 
numbers is based was furnished in Appendixes to Report No. 1, issued 
in December, 1912. In Appendix I. to Report No. 9, an endeavour 
was made to set forth the essentials of the problem and of its solution, 
with sufficient illustration to enable anyone who, being qualified to form 
a competent opinion, will give the matter sérious attention. 


For the computations of the index-numbers the “aggregate ex- 
penditure’’ method is adopted, i.e., the average price for each 
commodity included is multiplied by its respective ‘‘mass unit.’’ The 
“mass-unit’’ represents the relative extent to which each commodity 
is used or consumed, and is regarded as constant over the period under 
review. By taking the aggregate expenditure for any one year as 
base, the index-number for the relative aggregate expenditure for any 
other year 13 readily calculated. Certain aspects of this method, not 
dealt with in previous Reports, are discussed on pages 19 and 20 of 
Labour Report No. 6. 


In order to illustrate clearly the method adopted it will be well 
to take a simple numerical example. Suppose that in 1901 the average 
price of butter was Is. 3d. per lb., of bread was 3d. per 2 lb. loaf, of 
mutton was 3d. per lb., and of milk was 4d. per quart; and suppose 
that in 1911 the prices of these four commodities were ls. 6d. for butter, 
4d. for bread, 5d. for mutton, and 5d. for milk. Now the total quan- 
tities of eaca of these commodities consumed in Australia per annum 
are approximately 90 million Ib. of butter, 470 million 2-lb. loaves of 
bread, 330 million lb. of mutton, and 300 million quarts of milk. 
Therefore, the actual expenditure of the people of Australia on these 
commodities in 1901 and 1911 respectively would be as follows :— 
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Computation of Index-Numbers : Illustrative Example of Aggregate 
Expenditure Method. 











| Quantities Prices. Total Expenditure. 
Particulars. | Unit. | consumes. | a 
(0,000,000 | | 

omitted.) | 1901. 1911. 1901. 1911. 

d. d. d. ad. 
(0,000,000 omitted.) (0,000,000 omitted.) 

Butter ote lb. 9 15 18 135 162 
Bread .-| 2lb. loaf 47 3 4 141 188 
Mutton ere lb. | 33 3 5 99 165 
Milk .-| quart 30 4 5 120 150 
495 665 





The relative aggregate expenditure was 495 in 1901, and rose to 
665 in 1911; in other words, the jndex-number in 1901, taking the 
expenditure in 1911 as the base ( = 1000) was 485 x «61000 = 
744, and the index-number in 1911, taking the expenditure in 1901 as 
the base ( = 1000) was #53 x 1000 = 1343, which might, of course, 
have been obtained directly by taking the reciprocal of the result pre- 
viously obtained. If now, instead of only four commodities, a repre- 
sentative group of fifty or more were treated in this way for a series 
of years, the numbers thus obtained would furnish a satisfactory index 
of the variations in price from year to year. 


2. Changes in Cost of Commodities, Standard of Living, and 
Expenditure on Living.— A change in the “ Cost of Living’ may occur 
cither in the standard of living or in the purchasing-power of money, or 
in both; both affect the expenditure on living, which expenditure itself 
depends on three things, viz. :— 


(i.) The particular commodities consumed ; 
(ii.) The relative quantities of the commodities consumed; and 
(iii.) The price of these commodities. 


To avoid confusion as to the significance of the results given in this 
section, the conception of what is meant by “ cost of living’ ought to 
be clearly apprehended, for evidently a change in any one of the above 
may produce a change in the erpendzture on living. In order to obtain 
index-numbers which are independent of (arbitrary) variations of (1) and 
(ii.) above, and which unequivocally reflect the variations caused by price 
alone, it is necessary that the particular series of commodities selected, 
and the relative quantities of these, remain constant. This phase of the 
subject is dealt with more fully in Labour Report No. 1, Appendix 
VIII. ; in Labour Report No. 5, pp. 17-18; in Labour Bulletin No. 9, 
pp. 27 to 46; in Labour Bulletin No. 14, pp. 127 to 130; and in 
Part II. of Appendix I. of Labour Report No.9. In the places indicated 
it has been shewn that in order to avoid all confusion between “changes 
in the regimen” (i.e, change in the standard of living 
which is at the disposal of the individual, and “ changes in prices,” 
which are not at his disposal, it is necessary to adopt the “ ag- 
gregate expenditure’ method; that is, to ascertain the _ cost 
of a definite regimen or what may be called the cost of a definite 
“composite unit.” To be of the highest general value, the “ composite 


unit”? must be one applicable to the whole community. It has also been 
shewn that what has been called the method of “ aggregate expenditures,” 
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i.e., the estimation of the cost of this composite unit, as the basis of the 
method, is, as said, the only unequivocal method, and technically is per- 
fectly satisfactory, while any other method is technically less satisfactory, 
or introduces some change of regimen. Variations in quantity or in the 
items of the composite unit introduce ambiguity, for the resulting 
change in the price of the composite unit is partly due to change of the 
unit and partly due to change of the prices of its constituent items. 


Notwithstanding the very explicit statement of the purpose and 
scope of these investigations given in the various Labour Reports, 
evidence is continually coming to hand that misunderstanding in regard 
thereto is still prevalent. Many persons, having noticed the obvious fact 
that a different regimen gives a very different aggregate cost, have 
imagined that deductions as to the ‘“‘ purchasing-power of money ” vary 
enormously with change of regimen. This phase of the matter has been 
dealt with fully in previous publications of the Labour and Industrial 
Branch, and in particular in Labour Bulletin No. 14, pp. 127 to 130, 
published in October, 1916. It is there demonstrated, by basing the 
deductions upon various widely differing regimens, that the mode of 
investigating the purchasing-power of money adopted is not vitiated by 
employing a fixed regimen ; on the contrary, it has reached a high 
degree of precision as compared with any alternative which has been 
suggested. Again, it should be observed that any proposed change of 
regimen must be freed from the effect of a change in the standard of 
living, otherwise the results ate confused, that is, they embody two 
things, viz.: (a) change in price, and (b) change in standard of living. 
The conclusion therein arrived at may be repeated here, viz.: That 
once a standard of living, or living wage, has been fixed, the tables 
published by the Commonwealth Statistician can be legitimately used 
as shewing the variations in the cost of living. The only appropriate 
criticism which could be applicable would be that the regimen used as a 
basis for estimation has ceased to be representative of the usage of the 
community to such an extent that the calculations founded on it are 
misleading. If then, under these circumstances a change is made, 
certain safeguards are necessary which have been indicated in Labour 
Report No. 1, Appendixes VIII. and IX., and which have further been 
dealt with in Appendix I. of Labour Report No. 9. 


8. Commodities and Requirements Included.—The 47 items of 
expenditure included are divided into four groups, viz., (i.) groceries 
and bread, (ii.) dairy produce, (iii.) meat, and (iv.) house-rent. These 
items cover about 60 per cent. of the total expenditure of a normal 
family. There are very cogent reasons for the restriction of the inquiry 
to the items mentioned. If the comparisons are to be satisfactory, 
confusion must not arise between changes in standard of living and 
changes arising from a variation of the purchasing-power of money. 
In order to avoid such confusion the items selected are such as are sensibly 
identical and identifiable in the various localities. The most important 
group of expenditure which is not included is clothing, the cost of which 
amounts to about 13 per cent. of the total expenditure. 


Up to the present it has not been considered advisable to extend the 
investigations to cover clothing, fuel and light and other miscellaneous 
expenditure, and it has been assumed that the cost of these branches of 
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expenditure has varied proportionately with the cost of food, groceries 
and rent. Recently, however, as the result of a recommendation made 
by the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage, the Government has 
authorised the Bureau to extend its investigations to cover the whole of 
the ordinary expenditure of a household, and steps are being taken to give 
effect to the reeommendation made. It is hoped at an early date to pub- 
lish index-numbers shewing variations in clothing, fuel and light, and other 
principal items of miscellaneous expenditure. 


It should be remembered, however, that the index-numbers com- 
puted for food, groceries and rent in the past can be accepted in general 
as a near approximation of the variation in the whole ordinary household 
expenditure. It is only in abnormal times that results based upon the 
cost of food, groceries and rent can be vitiated to any great extent. 


The question of procedure in abnormal circumstances was 
sufficiently referred to in Report No. 6, pp. 20 to 22. 


The following tabular statement gives particulars of the com- 
modities and items included, the units of measurement for which prices 
are collected, and the mass-units shewing the relative extent to which 
each item is used or consumed. 


Retail Prices.—Table shewing Commodities, etc., included in Investigation, Units 
of Measurement, and ‘‘ Mass-Units.”’ 


ent — 


Commodity. Unit. | very | Commodity. | Unit. Feared 
GROUP I.—GROCERIES (INCLUDING BREAD). GROUP III.—MBEAT. 
1. Bread 5a .-| 2 Ib. loaf 468 26. Beef, sirloin .. Ae alah Os 67 
2. Flour, ordinary .-| 25 Ib. bags | 11 27-0 i, rib ae re me 82 
8. Tea .. oe ~ Ib. 30 28. ,, flank i ae ls 
4. Coffee 5c ore ; 2 29. ,, shin Ba os es ey ee eee, 
5. Sugar nC AC -. 460 30. ,, steak, rump... ate A 24 
6. Rice .. — ae y 50 Bleue, », shoulder re » | 58 
7. Sago .. we ah a 8 $2. ,, ,, stewing ae a nbs 
8. Jam .. ve sie a 73 88. ,, corned round .. of » | 39 
9. Oatmeal AC yell - 35 34.  ,, brisket, with bone... ‘ 11 
10. Raisins es ave 3 14 35:25, - without bone | ,, | 82 
11. Currants ys ie re 14 36. Mutton,leg .. oye ay ee eee 
12. Starch a a0 as 1 || $87. » shoulder ae me Rome 
18. Blue .. ate .. doz. sqs. 4 38. pee OL east. ne ae Ae en 
14, Candles és Ib. | 16 39. a neck .. ote At . 40 
15. Soap .. - oe 64 40, »,  chops,loin .. Sel ee ee 
16. Potatoes 0 5c 14 lbs. 64 | 41, x uO amet fe AS 15 
17. Onions 5 5c Ib. 68 || 42. os a NOOK cc reer en dee 
18, Kerosene e e. gallon 17 | 48. Pork, leg oe ie Serle ane 
| 44, ,, loin ve a ot oy | St 
Seca ana ne a een | | ter toe CLIN ae ore oe seule aspen ae 
GROUP II.—DAIRY PRODUCTS. | 46. ,, chops .. ote ate » | 8 
19. Milk .. oe oe | quart | 300 ROUP LV.—HOUSE RENT. 
20. Buster 56 lb. 6.) 5 2 =~ 
21. Cheese +; 15 | | 
22. Eggs .. ae te dozen 18 | | 
23. Bacon, middles 2+! Ib. 16 47, House Rent. .. | per | 46% 
24, ,, Shoulder tall a 16 week | 
25. Ham .. oe eal i | 8 | | | 











It may here be pointed out that both in the collection of the data 
and computation of the results great care is exercised, and that there 
is reason ‘to believe that the price-indexes are based upon more exten- 
sive data than any which have been obtained in similar investigations 
in other parts of the world. 
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In order to give some idea of the thorough manner in which the 
work has been performed, it may be mentioned that with regard to the 
46 commodities and house rent included in this inquiry, nearly 11,000 
prices and quotations are received and tabulated for the 30 towns dealt 
with each month. This amounts to 130,000 per annum. The complete 
scheme in regard to the determination of the price-indexes shewing the 
purchasing- power of money provides for the collection and analysis of 
over 150,000 separate prices and quotations each year, but owing to the 
difficulty in getting in all the returns regularly it was necessary “to pro- 
vide for a larger number of returns than was actually required. 


When it is understood that this inquiry goes back for the capital 
towns as far as 1901, and the wholesale price inquiry (80 commodities) 
as far as 1871, some idea may be gathered as to the magnitude of the 
work involved. All the returns received are carefully examined, and in 
cases where the accuracy of any price or quotation is open to doubt, 
special inquiries are made from the person furnishing the quotation. 
Each return as received is compared with the previous return from the 
same dealer and with all other returns received for the same period. 
It is believed, therefore, that a high degree of accuracy is obtained in 
the investigations, and it is evident that personal impressions or re- 
sults, not based upon an equally systematic and equally extensive in- 
quiry, cannot. be allowed weight. 


4. Other Investigations as to Price-Indexes and Cost of Living.— 
While this report is concerned principally with variations in price-in- 
dexes on the lines indicated in the preceding paragraphs, it will not be 
out of place to refer briefly to other cognate investigations which have 
been carried out. These consist, as already indicated, of (i.) Annual 
Variations in the price index-numbers for 150 Towns, (ii.) the cost of 
living according to Householders’ Budget Inquiries, (iii.) special inquiries 
as to the cost of food, groceries and house rent in various towns and 
localities in the several States, and (iv.) the investigation by the Royal 
Commission on the Basic Wage. . . 


(i.) Proce- Indexes in 150 Towns.—The investigation as to variation 
in price-indexes in 100 towns was carried out for the months of November 
1913 and November 1914. For subsequent years the number of towns 
from which returns are collected annually has been increased from 100 
to 150. The results of the November 1913 investigation were published 
in Labour Bulletin No. 5, pp.26 to 33; of the November 1914-investigation 
in Labour Bulletin No. 8, pp. 231 to 240; of the November 1915 investiga- 
tion in Labour Bulletin No. 12, pp. 352 to 361; of the November 1916 
investigation in Labour Report No. 7, pp. 393 to 402 ; of the November 
1917 investigation in Labour Report No. 8 pp. 47 to 57; of the November 
1918 investigation in Labour Report No. 9, pp. 52 to 62 - ; of the Novem- 
ber 1919 in Labour Report No. 10, pp. 55 to 65 ; and of November 1920 
in present issue, pp. 56 to 66. Prior to 1912 investigations were made 
concerning the price-indexes in the capital towns only, but during 1912 
and subsequent years these investigations have been extended to 30 
towns. On pages 65-6 hereinafter comparisons are made to test the 
accuracy with which the results obtained from, these inquiries re flect the 
conditions obtaining throughout the States and Commonwealth. It 
will be seen on examination that the table reveals the fact that there ig 
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but little variation in the results obtained from the different sources 
indicated. This approximation between the various results indicates 
that the index-numbers published for the capital towns only, for the years 
prior to 1912 and for the 30 towns for 1912 and subsequent years, pro- 
bably reflect, with a substantial degree of accuracy, the variations in the 
purchasing-power of money, not only in each State separately, but also 
throughout the Commonwealth as a whole. 


(ii.) Householders’ Budget Inquiries.—Vhe first of these was held in 
1910-11, and covered:a period of twelve months. The results of that 
investigation were published in December, 1911.* A second was held 
during 1913 for the month of November only. The results of this 
second investigation are given in a special report, entitled ‘‘ Labour 
eae No. 4, Expenditure on Living in the Commonwealth, Novem- 
ber, 1913.’’ In September 1917 the Government .of Western Australia 
appointed a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the cost of the necessaries 
of life in that State. Under the authority of this Commission a budget 
inquiry was instituted, and steps were taken to obtain from house- 
holders, budgets shewing their weekly expenditure in detail. The Com- 
monwealth Statistician (Mr. G. H. Knibbs) was requested to undertake 
the necessary analysis of the, returns, and the budgets were accordingly 
forwarded by the Commission to this Bureau. The report, when com- 
pleted, was forwarded to the Western Australian Government, and : 
the request of that Government was published in Labour Report No. 


9, pp. 63-71. 


(iil.) Special Investigations as to the cost of Food, Groceries and 
House Rent in Towns and Localities not included in the 150 Towns 
Investigation.— During 1919 and 1920 the question of the cost of living 
in certain country towns and districts in the several States, as compared 
with the cost in the towns ordinarily covered by the investigations of 
the Bureau, arose in connection with Arbitration Court proceedings. 
In order to furnish reliable information special inquiries as to the cost 
of food, groceries and house rent were made. Forms were issued direct 
from the Bureau to retailers and house agents situated in considerably 
over 100 towns and localities in New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. From the data collected, 
index-numbers were computed, and the results were submitted to the 
tribunals concerned. The principal inquiry of this special nature during 
the period covered districts in which timber workers are mainly employ ed. 


(iv.) Investigation by the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage— 
In December 1919 the Commonwealth Government appointed a Commis- 
sion consisting of three representatives of employers’ organisations, and 
three representativ es of the Federated Trade Unions, w ith an inde ‘pendent 
chairman, to enquire into— 


1. The actual cost of living at the present time according to reasonable 
standards of comfort, including all matters comprised in the ordinary 
expenditure of a household, for a man w‘th a wife and three children 
under fourteen years of age, and the several items and amounts which’ 
make up that eost. 





* See Report onan ‘‘Inquiryinto the Cost of Living in Australia, 1910-11,’’ by G. H. Kmibbs, 
C.M.G., etc., December, 1911. Owing tothe small number of budgets returned, ‘the deductions and 
tabulations based thereon are necessarily restricted 
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2. The actual cost of living during each of the last five years. 


3. How the basic wage may be automatically adjusted to the rise and 
fall from time to time of the purchasing-power of money. 
This Commission issued two reports; the first in November 1920, 
and the second in April 1921. 
ry = 
y The two reports read together shew that according to the standard 


fixed by the Commission the cost of living for the family postulated was 
¢ at the Ist of November, 1920, as follows :— 


Particulars. Melbourne Sydney. Brisbane. Adelaide. | Perth. Hobart. 
> t= ego ke amet oe ols ech. bos. d. Perse Ok SO en © 
> : : kat 
, Rent oe KO ae o' 1 2 O Ordaip 20 019 6 019 O 019 O 
Food as iO Ze Oo Drs el is ee 2 411 Deol 
=) Clothing lL 9 O Lived 0 l 6 O 1 8 3 Loe o L902 
Miscel- 
laneous lL 0 10 La lea Ll 0 | dee iene” ae ae! 0 19 10 
5 16 6 allad | By Pid aye | 4 eon oS 3. 11 5 16 11 
The corresponding cost of the articles and services included (which 
are all fully set out in the first report) for the years 1914 to 1920 are as 
follows : 
Years. Melbourne Sydney. Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Spink gre l Pos verde CSG: Psa: TE Ss oie ole 
1914 os 4.9 a l2 1) o> 2 0 yom Wy Ce oy 3 12-9 3 0rog 
ys 1915 316 9 4 | 6 Eps ; 19 O elvis Soom 
L916 Sole tf ¢ 6 Gorse LO 3 19 7 4172 So ame 3 
, 1917 42 2 t 9 8 Janel ih Jee ours 44-27) 4. 4 10 
1918 4 8 10 414 8 4 6 QO f 10 11 49 2 tf 8 6. 
1919 418 5 DOM 41510 DO 5 0 9 5 0 4 
4920 5 16 6 > 17 1 Oa Omes 5 16] § 13 I] >» 16 11 
With regard to Clause 3 reference has already been made (see p. 26) 
o : 


to the recommendations of the Commission and the steps being taken to 
d sarry them out. 


) 5. Purchasing-Power of Money. General Results of Investigation 
in each Metropolitan Town, 1901 to 1920.—Index-numbers, computed 
) separately for each group of commodities (and for house-rent) included in 
the investigation, as well as the weighted average for all groups to- 
_ gether, are shewn for the capital town of each State in the tables given 
hereinafter. In these tables the weighted aggregate expenditure for 
> the whole of the capital towns in 1911 is taken as base (= 1,000), and 
the figures for that year (as well as other years) for the individual 
towns shew the relative purchasing-power of money as between the 
respective towns. The result is that the index-numbers given herein are 
comparable in all respects, that is to say, they shew not only the varia- 
tions from year to year in each town, but they also furnish comparisons 
as to the relative cost in the different towns, either in any given year or 

~ as between one year and another and one town and another. 
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Retail Price Index-Numbers** in Metropolitan Towns, 1901 to 1920. 


It is, of course, obvious that the index-numbers given in the separate parts of the table 
cannot be compared with each other in order to shew the relative cost of (say) house-rent, 
and groceries and food, since the weighted average cost for the six towns taken together in 
1911 in cach case is made equal to 1000, aes the cost is, of course, not pune same. 


TOWN. “1901. 1907. 1910. 1911.) 1912. ‘1913. 1914.:1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 8, 10191 1920 


GROUP I.—GROCERIES, 





Sydney .. .. | 876) 904) 1,028) 1,018) 1,151/1,106/ 1,112 1,281. 1,329) 1,320) 1,393, 1,710 2,130 

elbourne | 897| 817) 939) °924/1,061| ’953| °996) 1,222|,1;210) 1,188) 1,263, 1,526) 1,926 

Brisbane .. 1,011} 969] 1,054! 1,087] 1,195] 1,110! 1,076! 1,331! 1.315] 1,323] 1,406 1,795| 27155 

Adelaide ..| 949] 903) °972) °958/ 1;138/ 1,039] 1,061 1,310. 1,274/ 1,210) 1,344) 1,592| 2;030 

Perth .. .. | 1,006] 1,013) 1,095! 1,276/ 1,186) 1,073 1,113 1,351. 1,345) 1,329| 1,394) 1,618] 2,008 

Hobart .. .. | 935] 888 1 011 1,003) 1 169) 1,061 1 070 1,250 1,236 1 263 1,341! 1,582} 1,995 
272 


Weighted Average* | 912) 885, 997 1,000! 1 1241, 043/ 1,062 1,27 


1,279 1,261 1,342) 1,631) 2,039 


‘GROUP Il. —Datry PRODUCE. 






































Sydney .. a 881, 932, 976 971) 1,098) 1,095) 1,110 1,221) 1,291, 1,319) 1,358 1,578) 1,957 
Melbourne “{! 969! 967 976| 959| 1077/1 ,019| 1,075) 1,350) 1,838) 1,271| 1,325) 1,454] 1,929 
Brisbane ..| 833) 837! 973) 983 1 '055| 1,008] °995/ 1,277| 1,287 1,294) 1,334) 1,573) 1,816 
Adelaide ..| 975) 928] 1,017 3) 1,203) 1,167) 1,194) 1,360) 1,283 1,228 1,315) 1,487| 1,887 
Perth .. .. 1,290} 1,200} 1,238! 1,241) 13320] 1262) 11244! 12475) 1,434 1,406 1.427/ 1,617| 1,954 
Hobart . .. 931) 955) 982 994) 1 102! 1 109) 1,177| 1,439] 1,834 1,313) 1 365), '540) 1,976 
Weighted Average*| 945) 968 (1,115 1 080 1 108 1,307/1,316, 1,295, 1,345! 1,526) 1,928 
Group eve Mar. 
| } | | | | 
Sydney .. -|1,025; 994) 977) 959] 1,107, 1,213 1,280) 1,778) 2,091| 2,154] 2,020) 2,125} 2,383 
Melbourne 077 1,067 978| 929) 1,123/ 1,149) 1,270] 1,800 2,027| 1,949] 1,963/ 1,956| 2,414 
Brisbane . 1,026,1,024, 936) 935) 991) 965! 1,169| 1,549) 1,786/ 1,667| 1,819! 1,905) 2,126 
Adelaide “| 1,221 1,059) 1,032) 1,037) 1,130 1,206 17502] 1930 27240| 27079| 2169 27187] 2°567 
Perth .. ieisae 1 511 1 535) 1 "577 1 643 1 "607 ale '688 i 722 1 '997 TOTS 1; 7208) 2/200 2,224 
Hobart .. | 1,225) 1, 279) 1,276) 1,221) 1 ,321)1 400 1,493} 1 {789 2,217) 2,274| 2,427) 2,256 2,645 
Weighted Average®| 1 101. 1,074 1,024, 1,000 i 144 1 1198 1,323] 1,781 2,056] 2,022) 1,992 2,063) 2,390 











Grovups I., II., AND III. COMBINED.—GROCERIES AND Foop. 











) | } | 

| | 
Sydney .. --| 917) 936/1,000} 989/1, 124| ie 131| a 156 1,396) 1, 520, 1,540; 1,549)1,783) 2,148 
Melbourne --| 965} 925; 960) 9385/1 082) 1 7024 1 "091 i ,411) 1 462| 1 ,412| 1,466| 1,620) 2,056 
Brisbane .-| 965) 947) 1,000} 1,018) 1 102| ri 042 1 078 1. solo i ,426 1,406) 1,495) 1,762) 2,052 
Adelaide --| 1,028; 951/1,001/1 020 i: 154) 1, 119) 1, "215 i. "487 1 532 i: "445, 1,554/ 1,719) 2,132 
Perth .. old 184 1,197) 1 "251 1,346! ri ,045) 1, 267 1 302 | 483 rte 542, 1,505; 1,486| 1,772) 2,050 
Hobart .. van 011 1 010 L; 073 1 058) 1 "190. 1, 164 1 "212, 1 "445 1 523 1 544, 1,635) 1,748) 2,162 
Weighted Average* 972| 955 1,005) 1, 000) Ks 129) | 1095) 1,144 1,416 1, 495 a Ie ra 1,514) 1,716) 2,101 














GRouP IV.—Housr ‘RENT. 





iI 220) 1,212) 1 215) 1,252) 1,289| 1,415 




















Sydney .. ..| 858] 911 988) 1 00 1,183) 1 ea 1,279 

Melbourne ..| 733) 804] 916) 970 1,016] 1 089, 17126 1/085| 1,089. 1 124} 1,180) 1,283) 1,405 
Brisbane -.| 488) 575) 700) 767| °804| ’863) '882) '859) '’859| 905) 983] 1,061 
Adelaide ..| 629) 812) 1,018) 1,112! 1,160| 1,125' 1,040, 932) 930 959, 1,022] 1,108) 1,216 
Perth .. ..| 801! 684 ‘696 ’810) '880| 928) °914| 848 869 874 '885| '916| '996 
Hobart .. ..| 667} 708 is 805| 528) a87 914) 928 928) 951, 956| 1,134) 1,373 

| 
Weighted Average* 751) 816 eal »000/ 1,063) 1 118 1 295 1 1,081/ 1, 81 1,098} 1,148} 1,215] 1,333 














ALL Groups Comprvep. —GROCERIES, Foon, . AND HOUSE RENT. 





























| | | | | 

K | | 
Sydney .. --| 893) 926) 995)1 ,031 1 14s 1,178 1,206) 1,323) 1,394) 1,406) 1,427) 1,580) 1,847 
Melbourne --| 870) 875) 942 950! 1,055/1 051 1,105) 1,277| 1,309) 1,294; 1,349) 1,481/ 1,788 
Brisbane -.| 769) 794) 877) 915 "979 "969 997| 1,162) 1,188) 1,181; 1 262! rE 442) 1,645 
Adelaide oe | 864 894) 1 ,008/ 1,058) 1,157| 1,121/ 1,143) 1,259) 1,285) 1,245) 1,335) 1G '468| 1 756 
Perth .. -.{/1,027; 986)1 023 1,126) 1, 154) 1, °128| 1,143) 1,222, 1,266) 1,246; 1,239 rie ,420} 1 ‘617 
Hobart .. -.| 869 886 951 954 i 042, a 053 1,090; 1,233) 1, sah a 1,301) 1,356 1,496 ] 837 
Weighted Average* seo 897} 970/ 1,000 1,101 1,104 1,140 1,278) 1 324) 1,318) 1,362) 1,510) 1,785 
ag a a ea Sr EN oe OPO ra en ae le SNS os sc SE 





Note.— As to basis of index-numbers, see remarks on previous page. 
* For all capital towns. 
= t Index—numbers for years 1902-8 are given in Labour Report No 6, p. 26. 
As the price index—number increases, the purchasing-power of money diminishes. 
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The index-numbers for the last three groups (Food and Groceries, 
p_ House Rent, and Food, Groceries and House Rent combined) are shewn, 
for each capital town, together with the weighted average of the six towns 
considered as a whole, in the graphs on pages 31 to 34.. The paragraphs 
on pages 35 to 36 briefly indicate the general nature of the variations in 
each group. 


GRAPHS SHEWING THE PURCHASING-POWER OF MONEY,* METROPOLITAN 


TOWNS, 1901 to 1920, 
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* Based upon a constant ‘‘ composite unit.’’ 
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GRAPHS SHEWING PURCHASING-POWER OF MONEY, METROPOLITAN TOWNS 
1901 TO 1920. 


MELBOURNE. 
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BRISBANE, 
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See footnote previous page. 
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IRAPHS SHEWING PURCHASING-POWER OF MONEY, METROPOLITAN TOWNS 
1901 TO 1920. 


ADELAIDE. 
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Food, Groceries and Rent. 
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See footnote p. 31. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING THE PURCHASING-POWER OF MONEY, METROPOTITAN TOWNS, 
1901 to 1920. 


HOBART. 
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PURCHASING-POWER OF MONEY.—WEIGHTED AVERAGE SIX CAPITAL TOWNS 
1901 to 1920. 
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See footnote p. 31, 
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(i.) Groceries (18 Commodities) —It may be seen that the index- 
number for this Group was higher in 1920 than in 1919 in all the capital 
towns, the aggregate effect upon the weighted average index-number 
shewing an increase. The increase in the weighted average index- 
number for all towns in 1920 compared with 1919 amounts to 25.0 per 
cent., compared with 1911 to 103.9 per cent., and compared with 1901 
to 123.6 per cent. The average cost in 1920 of the commodities included 
in this group was greatest in Brisbane and least in Melbourne. 


(ii.) Dairy Produce (7 Commodities) —The index-numbers for this 
group were higher for 1920 than for 1919 in all the towns. The weighted 
average index-number for all towns in 1920 was 25.8 per cent. higher 
than in 1919, 92.8 per cent. higher than in 1911, and 104.0 per cent. 
higher than in 1901. The average cost in 1920 of the commodities in this 
group was highest in Hobart and lowest in Brisbane. 


(iii.) Meat (21 Cuts or Joints of Butcher's Meat).—The index-num- 
bers for this group were higher in 1920 than in 1919 in all the capital 
towns. The weighted average index-number for all towns taken together 
in 1920 was 15.9 per cent. higher than in 1919; 139.0 per cent. higher 
than in 1911, and 117.1 per cent. higher than in 1901. The average cost 
for 1920 of the commodities included in this group was greatest in Hobart 
and least in Brisbane. 


(iv.) Groceries and Food (Groups I., II., and III. combined).*— 
The index-numbers for this combined group shew the aggregate effect upon 
the purchasing-power-of-money index-numbers of movements in prices of 
commodities, apart from variations in house rent. There was an increase 
in 1920 compared with the immediately preceding year in all the towns. 
During the whole of the period covered by the table on page 30 
the index-numbers were higher in Perth than in any other capital 
town up to and including 1914. The disparity between that town and the 
remaining towns was greater in the earlier years of the period, and less 
in the later years, and for 1915 the index-number for Perth, while still 
higher than for all the towns except Adelaide, shews less divergence from 
the weighted average than for any other year. In 1916 the index-number 
for Perth was again higher than for any other town, but in 1917 it was 
lower in that town than in Sydney or Hobart. In 1918 the index- 
number for Perth was lower than in all the towns except Melbourne, 
and in 1919 was higher than in all the towns except Sydney. In 1920 
the index-number for Perth was the lowest of the 6 capital towns. Taking 
the weighted average for all the towns the prices of the 46 items of food 
and groceries specified on page 26 were 22.4 per cent. higher in 1920 
than in 1919; 110.1 per cent. higher than in 1911 ; and 116.2 per cent. 
higher than in 1901. The average cost of these items for 1920 was 
greatest in Hobart and least in Perth. 


(v.) House Rent.—Except in Adelaide, where rents remained station- 
ary from 1901 to 1904, and declined in 1913, and in Perth, where they 
decreased from 1903 to 1907, and again in 1908-9 and 1914, there was a 
uniform increase in each of the metropolitan towns from 1901 to 1914. 
The abnormal conditions arising out of the war has resulted in entirely 
changed conditions for the years 1915 to 1920. It will be seen that 








* That is the ‘‘ composite unit ’’ upon which these index-numbers are computed, 
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for 1915 there was a decrease in the cost of housing accommodation 
in all the towns except Hobart, where there was a small increase. In 
1916 Melbourne and Perth shew slight increases, Sydney, Brisbane and 
' Adelaide slight decreases, while the index-number for Hobart was the same 
for 1916 as for 1915. In 1917, 1918 and 1919 there was an increase in 
the average rentals in all the towns, and in 1920 there was a further 
increase. The weighted average index-number for 1920 is 9.7 per cent. 
higher than for 1919, 33.3 per cent. higher than in 1911, and 77.5 per 
cent. higher than in 1901. The greatest increase since 1901 has occurred 
in Brisbane (117.4 per cent.), followed in the order named by Hobart 
(105.8 per cent.), Adelaide, (93.3 per cent.), Melbourne, (91.7 per cent.), 
Sydney (64.9 per cent.), and Perth (24.3 per cent.). 


(vi.) Price Index-numbers for Food, Groceries and House Rent 
combined.—The weighted average index-numbers for the combined ex- 
penditure upon the 46 items of food and groceries and housing accommoda- 
tion shew an increase of 18.2 per cent. in 1920 compared with 1919 ; 
78.5 compared with 1911, and 102.8 compared with 1901. Reference to 
the graph on page 34 will shew that the weighted average price index- 
number was lower in 1904 than in any other year during the period covered 
by the investigations. The index-number rose in 1905 and 1906, and fell 
in 1907. There was a substantial rise in 1908, followed by a slight decline 
in 1909. Further rises occurred in 1910 and 1911, and again in 1912, 
when the increase was very considerable (10.1 per cent.). The index- 
number for 1913 was practically the same as for 1912, but in 1914 there 
was a rise of 3.2 per cent., in 1915 of 12.1 per cent., and a further rise in 
1916 of 3.6 per cent. The index-number for 1917 was 0.5 per cent. 
lower than for 1916, but in 1918 there was a rise of 3.3 per cent. The 
index-number for 1919 shews a rise of 10.9 per cent., and there was a 
further sharp rise of 18.2 per cent. for 1920, which is the highest recorded. 


Compared with 1911, the base year of the period, the weighted aver- 
age purchasing-power-of-money index-number shews an increase of 78.0 
per cent. for 1920. It may further be seen that, except for the year 1909, 
from 1901 to 1912 inclusive, the index-number for Perth was higher than 
for any other capital town. From 1913 to 1920 the index-number for 
Sydney was the highest, and for 1920 the index-number for Perth was 
lower than for any other town. Attention has already been drawn to 
the fact that the increase in prices of food and groceries during 1915 
and subsequent years was considerably less in Perth than in the remain- 
ing towns. The result of this is to alter the relative cost of food, 
groceries, and house rent combined in the several towns. 


6. Index-numbers Shewing Variations in Cost of Food, Groceries 
and House Rent, 1912 to 1920.—In the following tables, index-numbers are 
given shewing variations in the cost of food and groceries (46 commodities), 
in thirty of the more important towns throughout the Commonwealth 
at yearly and quarterly periods from 1912 to 1920. Index-numbers for 
food and groceries are also given for each month of 1920. In addition, 
index-numbers shewing for these years the quarterly and yearly variations 
in house rents and in the combined cost of food, groceries and house rent, 


are given. As explained on pp. 31 and 32 of Labour Report No. 6, these ° 


are now computed to the same base as the index-numbers relating to 
the six capital cities, which go back to the year 1901 :— 


| ens 
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, Food and Groceries (46 Commodities), Price Index-Numbers* for Each of Thirty Towns, 
with Weighted Average of Six Capital Towns in 1911 as Base (= 1000). 


N.S.W.—INDEX-NUMBERS. VICTORIA—INDEX-NUMBERS. 

. 
| 2 di 8 ige.-i| 2 S bi a | Sea 
v P|) 2 8s. & | € Sa) € @¢)S & | §./ 888 
=| S on 6 Ok = ‘wey || 8 cS o ES | wis 
Pp €& @7 8 8 SFei s 218 8s g*\ SEs 
~ oS & A EA" ¢ a Ee B<> 
~ 1912 1,124 1,184 | 1,352 1,128 , 1,083 | 1,134 | 1,082 , 1,110 | 1,112 | 1,086 | 1,057 | 1,086 
4 1913 1,131 1,127 | 1,343 1,151 | 1,053 | 1,139 | 1,024 ; 1,028 | 1,057 | 1,049 | 1,043 | 1,028 
1914 1,156 1,142 1,383 1,174 | 1,094 1,164 | 1,091 1,086 1,098 1,099 1,074 1,091 
1915 1,396 . 1,389 | 1,642 1,388 | 1,336 | 1,404 | 1,411 | 1,443 1,429 1,398 1,425 | 1.414 
‘ 1916 1,520 1,508 | 1,810 | 1,532 | 1,466 | 1,530 | 1,462 1,466 1,453 1,464 1,466 | 1,462 
1917 1,540 '1,537 | 1,778 1,490 | 1,483 1,548 | 1.412 |1,401 1,407 | 1,419 | 1,429 | 1/412 
1918 1.549 1,564 | 1,752 | 1,526 | 1.504 | 1557 | 1,466 | 1,441 | 1.443 | 1,445 | 1,493 | 1,463 
» 1919 1,783 , 1,803 | 1,900 | 1,781 |1,681 | 1,788 | 1,620 1,587 1,558 | 1,588 | 1,604 | 1,612 
1920 2,148 2,146 2,298 | 2,185 2,113 2,158 2,056 2,080 2,009 2052 


1,985 | 2,035 


























1912 Ist Qtr. 1,086 |1,062 1,295 1, 
2nd ,, | 1,090 |1,099 1,328 1) 
8rd |, 1,195 |1,195 1,375 1, 
4th | 1,176 1,180 1,410 


3 995 1,048 * 988 1,001 998 1,002 976 990 
0 1,056 15100 1,069 1,056 1,102 1,056 1,042 | 1,069 
4 |1,136 | 1,201 | 1,156 ; 1,170 | 1,176 | 1,182 | 1,115 | 1,167 
8 1,144 1,187 1,113 1,211 1,175 1,154 1,097 | 15125 


SS _—_— 























1 
1913 1st Qtr. 1,186 | 1,124 | 1,829 | 1,189 | 1,060 | 1,143 | 1,086 | 1,055 1,101. 1,085 1,051 | 1,043 
2nd _ ,, P08) 1,147) 1-381 1; 189 1,083 | 1,166 | 1,040 '1,049 1,093 $1 072 1 067 1 046 
Srd_ ,, | 1,128 | 1,124 | 1,321 | 1 18 1,036 if 134 | 1,021 1,013 1,037 1 "030 il 087 | | 022 
4tb ,, | 1,104 | rs P12 el 343 At 109 1 034 ils 114 999 996 999 1 ‘009 1 018 | | "999 







































































































































































































































































~ ee eee ier Se a nnn — = : ee 
1914 1st Qtr. 1,150 1,110 1,340 1,134 1,065 1,153 | 1,028 1,029 1,043 1,038 | 1,034 | 1,030 
2nd; 1,163 | 1,153 1,428 | 1,201 | 1,121 | 1,178 || 1,118 ; 1,090 | 1,115°|1 133 1 073 | it 116 
Srd_,,_=(| 1,154 | 1,148 | 1,393 de Livi) O95 se 16341 10) et Tiss Oost 099 1 089 | 1 ,102 
Athen 1,156 | 1,154 | 1,375 | 1, "184 HO9ZTh1 164) 1S lis (1.126 1,126 1 "100 1 "116 
1915 1st Qtr, | 1,231 | 1,233 | 1,488 | 1,222 | 1,182 | 1,241 | 1,186 1,202 1,201 1,178 | 1,162 | 1,187 
2nd _,, | 1,286 |1,293 | 1,605 | 1,299 | 1,254 |1,300 | 1,382 1,411 1,389 iV 348 1 377 | 1 383 
Srv. 1,536 1,506 1,721 1,518 1,453 1,540 1,584 1,627 1,634 1 557 1 "628 | 1 '590 
4th ,, | 1,530 | )1,! 522 |1,753 | 1,512 | 1,455 | 1,537 | 1,491. 1,531 1,493 1 "489 1 538 | ji "494 
1916 Ist Qtr. | “1,566 | | 1,532 1,784 | 1,538 | 1,454 | 1,570 ||-1,510 1,503 1,504 | 1,499 | 1,502 | ,509 
2nd ,, 1,517 | 1,496 | 1,827 | 1,545 | 1,479 | 1,528 |' 1,483 | 1,501 1,479 1,506 | 1,484 | 1 "485 
Srd_s,, 151001 50974 "8316 L 532 | 1,468 |1,5238 1,448 1,449 1,417 1,449 | 1 468 | 1,447 
4th ,, 1,485 1,494 — 1 "817 1, 511 | 1,462 | 1,500 || 1,407 | 1,412 | 1,411 | 1,400 1,408 “1,407 
a — —s SS ae paren eee | ae SS ee ee | 
1917 Ist Qtr. 1,499 + 1,518 | 1,804 | 1,522 | 1,467 | 1,513 | 1,395 | 1,400 | 1,395 | 1,405 | 1,415 1,396 
2nd ,, 1,506 | 1,528 | 1,809 1,481 | 1,471 | 1,520 | 13412 | 13403 1,425 | 1,488 | 1,435 | 1.414 
ee 8rd 7) (| 1,588 | 1,548 | 1,743 | 1,460 | 1,487 | 1,587 | 1.419 1,392 | 1,415 | 1.418 | 11435 | 1417 
4th ,, | 1,566 | 1,555 | 1,754 | 1,496 | 1,506 | 1,571 | 1,422 1,408 1,895 1,416 | 1,480 |1,419 
19181st Qtr. | 1,553 | 1,562 | ek 783 | 1,481 | 1,502 | 1,561 | 1,447 1,483 1,434 1,453 | 1,448 | 1,446 
2nd ,, 1,549 |1,574 |1 828 1,526 | 1,521 | 1,561 || 1,478 | 1,450 | 1,483 | 1,475 | 1,506 | 1,477 
8rd ,, | 1,514 | 1,522 | 1,705 | 1,509 | 1,487 | 1,522 || 1,449 | 1,422 | 1,427 | 1,426 | 1,501 | 1,445 
4th ,, | 1,579 |1,599 (1,692 1,589 | 1,508 1,585 1,490 1,459 1,429 1,426 | 1,515 I? ,482 
1919 1st Qtr. | 1,702 | 1,727 | 1,789 | 1,737 | 1,619 | 1.707 || 1,566 | 1,530 | 1,498 | 1,528 len 555 | 1,557 
— 2nd. 1,770 | 1,774 | 1,849 | 1,743: 11,656 | 1,772 || 1,574 | 1,533 | 1,526 | 1,541 a ,062 |, 567 
3rd _s,, | 1,766 | 1,812 | 1,900 | 1,756 | 1,683 | 1,774 || 1,605 | 1.583 | 1,560 | 1,582 | 1,607 | 1,599 
ie 4th ,, 1,893 | 1,901 | 2,060 | 1.887 | 1,765 | 1,899 || 1,734 | 1,701 | 1,648 | 1,699 | 1 693 a "724 
1920 1st Qtr. | 1,993 | 1,988 | 2,117 | 1,946 ae 863 | 1,995 || 1,717 | 1,754 | 1,695 | 1,717 | 1,718 | 1,718 
2nd ,, | 2,101 | 2,099 | 2,384 | 2 "085 | 2 040 | 2 "112 2.|| 2,026 | 2,039 | 1,981 | 1,957 | 11 937 2 020 
3rd | 2,300 | 2,230 | 2,538 2412 2. 265 E 2” 305 || 2,289 | 2,297 | 2,298 | 2,175 |2 "238 2'280 
4th | 2,198 2,267 |.2,547 | 2,295 | 2.282 lez 220 | | 2,190 |-2:228 |'2.130 | 2:128 2246 | 2,187 
1920 | | | | | | 
January .. | 1,956 | 1,971 | 2,114 | 1,947 | 1,861 | 1,962 || 1,674 | 1,750 | 1,669 | 1,685 | 1,681 | 1,680 
February .. | 2,018 | 1,986 | 2,087 | 1,940 | 1,846 | 2,015 || 1,720 | 1,734 |1,675 | 1,706 | 1,710 | 1,717 
— March .. | 2,004 | 2,005 | 2,150 | 1,951 | 1,883 | 2,008 || 1,758 | 1,778 | 1,741 | 1,760 | 1,762 | 1,758 
April .. | 2,060 | 2,071 | 2,286 | 2,033 2. 002 | 2,069 || 1,917 | 1,933 | 1,874 | 1,858 | 1,849 | 1,912 
May .. | 2,052 | 2,079 | 2,378 | 2. O67 | 2.016 2,068 || 2,007 | 2,037 | 1,937 | 1,935 | 1,945 | 2,001 
June .. | 2,192 | 2,148 | 2,484 2-155 } 2,101 | 2,198 || 2,153 | 2,146 | 2,133 | 2,077 | 2,018 | 2,146 
July .. | 2,262 | 2,172 | 2,526 | 2,264 | 2.172 | 2,256 || 2,299 | 2,255 | 2,193 | 2,151 | 2,205 | 2,281 
August | 2,314 | 2,213 | 2,516 | 2,475 | 2.276 | 2,316 || 2,260 | 2,284 | 2,218 | 2,140 | 2,203 | 2,253 
September 2,333 | 2,305 | 2,571 | 2,498 | 2,346 | 2,343 || 2,307 | 2,352 | 2,273 | 2,236 | 2,306 | 2,305 
October 2,230 | 2,304 | 2. 579 | 2,327 | 2,315 | 2,253 || 2,244 | 2,316 | 2,200 | 2,159 | 2,296 | 2,243 
November... ; 2,191 | 2,259 | 2) 553 | 2,287 2. 287 | 2. 214 || 2,182 2): 216 | 2,114 | 2,102 | 2,244 | 2,177 
December 2,173 2,289 | | 2 508 2,271 2) 244 | 2 194 | 2,145 2) 153 | 2 O77 | 2,125 | 2,197 | 2,141 
w Index-numbers for each of the months of 1912, 1913, 1914, and Aer are given on pp. 33-35 


of Labour Report No.6; for 1916 on pp. 371-3 of Labour Report, No.7; for19170n pp. 32-4, 
Labour Report No. 8; for 1918 on pp. 33-35 of Labour Report No. 9.; and for 1919 on pp. 36 
to 38 of Labour Report No. 10. 

* As the price index-number increases, the purchasing—power of money diminishes. 
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Food and Groceries (46 Commodities), Price Index-Numbers* for Each of Thirty Towns, 
with Weighted Average of Six Capital Towns in 1911 as Base (= 1000)—cont. 
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QUEENSLAND—INDEX-NUMBERS. SOUTH AUSTRALIA—INDEX-NUMBERS, 
3 . = a 
= ss : 3a id .3 : ~Ho o = = | SO. 
2 | 8 | 48| BE, 8S (88a 3 #581 & | 2 | +S/ 88 
a ° 40e!)| S89) so rai fl ee Bak I o- | a8 
Q o 5 & i = OL fa | A mp py 8 sere Sp 
a 66 | wel BS 8 Bes] S$ gs) § SF | asl see OW 
ca 2S ee eee oy oF| ¢g 8 2|B< 
A P| | | ~— 
| | | | 
1912 1,102 | 1,100 | 1,142 | 1,292 | 1,144 | 1,123 |} 1,154 1,154 | 1,195 | 1,031 | 1,160 | 1,152 
1913 1,042 | 1,045 | 1,067 | 1,212 | 1,073 | 1,060 || 1,119 | 1,139 | 1,161 | 1,021 | 1,108 | 1,119 a 
1914 1,078 | 1,088 | 1,145 | 1,266 | 1,088 | 1,102 || 1,215 | 1,210 | 1,247 | 1,062 | 1,268 | 1,212 
1915 1,373 | 1,405 | 1,429 | 1,546 | 1,372 | 1,396 | 1,487 1,506 1,560 | 1,382 | 1,504 | 1,489 
1916 | 1,426 | 1,432 | 1,530 | 1,599 | 1,422 | 1,452 || 1,532 | 1,583 | 1,604 | 1,467 | 1,593 | 1,537 >; 
1917 11,405 | 1,890 | 1,427 | 1,574 | 1,413 | 1,420 || 1,445 | 1,535 '1,579 | 1,422 ) 1,552 | 1,457 
1918 1,495 | 1,496 | 1,523 | 1,700 | 1,563 | 1,517 || 1,553 | 1,569 | 1,628 | 1,487 | 1,590 | 1,556 
1919 1,762 | 1,800 | 1,827 | 1,979 | 1,807 | 1,792 || 1,719 | 1,706 ' 1,744 | 1,580 | 1,731 | 1,716 < 
1920 | 2,052 | 1,999 | 2,067 | 2,188 | 2,045 | 2,055 2,182 | 2,059 2,096 1,876 2,092 -2,128 
1912 Ist Qtr. | 1,095 | 1,115 | 1,166 | 1,295 | 1,132 1,122 1,100 1,108 1,162 | 976 | 1,125 | 1,100 (iz 
2nd _,, 1,095 | 1,100 | 1,148 | 1,294 | 1,156 | 1,119 | 1,147 | 1,147 , 1,202 | 1,017 | 1,184 | 1,145 
Srd_si,, | 1,105 | 1,088./ 1,125 | 1,283 | 1,159 | 1,122 || 1,192 | 1,178 | 1,201 | 1,063 | 1,190 | 1,188 
4th ,, | 1,111 | 1,095 | 1,132 | 1,299 | 1,128 | 1,128 |! 1,177 | 1,193 ; 1,213 | 1,069 | 1,193 | 1,176 
1913 1st Qtr. | 1,036 | 1,018 | 1,064 | 1,233 | 1,079 | 1,055 = 1,123 | 1,140 | 1,155 | 1,018 | 1,109 | 1,122 
2nd _,, | 1,060 | 1,047 | 1,074 | 1,231 | 1,116 | 1,076 || 1,145 | 1,161 : 1,183 | 1,037 | 1,118 | 1,144 
3rd ,, | 1,040 | 1,054 | 1,052 | 1,192 | 1,058 | 1,056 || 1,117 | 1,137 © 1,162 | 1,039 | 1,117 | 1,118 
4th ,, | 1,035 | 1,058 | 1,078 | 1,191 | 1,041 1,055 || 1,090 | 1,119 1,142; 989 | 1,088 | 1,091 ye 
1914 Ist Qtr. | 1,044 | 1,078 | 1,110 1,218 | 1,090 | 1,070 1,147 | 1,146 1,161 | 1,030 | 1,166 | 1,144 
2nd ,, | 1,058 | 1,056 | 1,125 | 1,255 | 1,073 | 1,082 | 1,250 | 1,252 | 1,255 | 1,066 | 1,291 | 1,246 
3rd_s,, 1,085 | 1,069 | 1,161 | 1,252 | 1,076 | 1,105 || 1,229 | 1,231 | 1,283 | 1,067 | 1,319 | 1,228 
4th ,, 1,124 | 1,151 | 1,186 | 1,338 | 1,114 | 1,151 || 1,233 | 1,209 | 1,289 | 1,084 | 1,294 | 1,281 
1915 1st Qtr. | 1,193 | 1,228 | 1,261 | 1,423 | 1,221 | 1,223 || 1,315 | 1,328 | 1,402 | 1,189 | 1,358 | 1,317 
2nd ,, | 1,818 | 1,360 | 1,361 | 1,553 | 1,360 | 1,347 || 1,506 | 1,522 | 1,553 | 1,395 | 1,515 | 1,506 
3rd_s,,_=| 1,450 | 1,483 | 1,466 | 1,549 | 1,422 | 1,463 || 1,602 | 1,624 | 1,673 | 1,498 | 1,607 | 1,603 
4th ,, | 1,531 | 1,549 | 1,630 | 1,660 | 1,484 1,552 | 1,526 1,552 1,612 | 1,445 | 1,540 | 1,529 
1916 1st Qtr. 11,551 1,554 | 1,663 | 1,678 | 1,523 | 1,572 | 1.550 1,591 1,648 | 1,481 | 1,598 | 1,556 
2nd ,, | 1,456 | 1,453 | 1,580 | 1,645 | 1,440 | 1,484 | 1,574 | 1,610 1,643 | 1,512 | 1,630 | 1,578 
nial 2 1,356 | 1,383 | 1,447 | 1,530 | 1,373 | 1,383 || 1,521 | 1,579 | 1,565 | 1,461 | 1,584 | 1,525 
4th ,, 1,341 | 1,338 | 1,431 | 1,539 | 1,353 11,367 || 1,469 | 1,548 | 1,561 | 1,426 | 1,568 | 1,477 Pe 
1917 1st Qtr. | 1,349 | 1,308 | 1,384 | 1,542 ! 1,335 | 1,864 || 1,476 | 1,564 | 1,583 | 1,419 | 1,560 | 1.485 
2nd ,, | 1,873 | 1,852 | 1,409 | 1,570 | 1,374 | 1,391 || 1,469 | 1,572 ' 1,605 | 1,441 | 1,586 | 1,482 Ae. 
3rd_is,, 1,419 | 1,404 | 1,440 | 1,575 | 1,440 | 1,433 || 1,402 | 1,494 1,552 | 1,408 | 1,521 | 1,416 
4th ., | 1,480 |1,49S | 1,473 | 1,610 | 1,508 | 1,492 || 1,482 | 1,511 ' 1,575 / 1,419 | 1,539 | 1,444 
1918 1st Qtr. | 1,447 | 1,406 | 1,483 | 1,662 | 1,493 | 1,466 || 1,514 | 1,571 | 1,630 | 1,463 | 1,596 | 1,522 
2nd ,, | 1,482 | 1,448 | 1,503 | 1,681 | 1,529 | 1,499 || 1,607 | 1,584 | 1,647 | 1,513 | 1,603 | 1,605 
3rd_,, =|} 1,488 | 1,515 | 1,506 | 1,699 | 1,588 | 1,513 || 1,538 | 1,552 | 1,602 | 1,488 | 1,566 | 1,541 
4th ,, 1,562 | 1,614 | 1,599 | 1,758 | 1,642 | 1,589 | 1,554 | 1,567 | 1,633 | 1,485 | 1,594 | 1,557 
1919 1st Qtr. | 1,707 | 1,790 | 1,773 | 1,888 | 1,779 | 1,739 || 1,652 | 1,647 | 1,710 | 1,533 | 1,684 | 1,651 (e 
2nd ,, | 1,709 | 1,756 | 1,782 | 1,939 | 1.770 | 1,742 || 1,702 | 1,668 | 1,722 | 1,544 | 1,702 | 1,696 
3rd_s,, | 1,730 | 1,754 | 1,782 | 2,041 | 1,773 | 1,765 || 1,708 | 1,686 | 1,713 | 1,580 | 1,712 | 1,703 
4th ,, | 1,899 | 1,898 | 1,972 | 2,047 | 1.904 | 1,919 || 1,817 | 1.825 1,833 | 1,664 | 1,825 | 1,813 ie 
1920 Ist Qtr. | 2,017 2,013 | 2,067 | 2,168 | 1,977 | 2,033 || 1,886 | 1,872 | 1,853 | 1,690 | 1,883 | 1,877 
2nd ,, | 2,065 | 2,095 | 2,056 | 2,107 | 2,056 | 2,061 || 2,136 | 2,051 | 2,072 | 1,930 | 2,105 | 2,121 
3rd ,, | 2,103 | 2,942 | 2,101 | 2,149 | 2,998 | 2,100 || 2,303 | 2,240 | 2,236 | 2,148 | 2,926 | 2,291 
4th ,, | 2,023 | 1,936 | 2,041 | 2,106 | 2,049 | 2,024 || 2,203 | 2,194 | 2,222 | 2,136 | 2,154 | 2,200 
eae —— |-— eee | — |__| = S| a = cS eae 
1920 | | ( 
January | 2,093 | 2,090 | 2,173 | 2,189 | 2,046 | 2,107 || 1,869 | 1,874 | 1,876 | 1,688 | 1,872 | 1,864 
February .. | 2,036 | 2,020 | 2,057 | 2,196 | 1,950 | 2,047 || 1,881 | 1,864 | 1,817 | 1,659 | 1,885 | 1,870 
March .- 11,922 | 1,929 | 1,970 | 2,120 | 1,934 | 1,944 || 1,907 | 1,878 | 1,867 | 1,723 | 1,892 | 1,897 a 
April .. | 2,017 | 1,973 | 2,010 | 2,148 | 1,999 | 2,022 || 2,028 | 1,988 | 2,029 | 1,861 | 1,987 | 2,020 
May 2. 12.060 |.2,001 ate [eee ieee 2055 ior eee | 2,056 | 1,913 | 2,125 | 2,101 
June .. | 2,118 | 2,041 | 2,090. | 2,092 | 2,124 | 2,108 || 2,267 | 2,119 | 2,131 | 2,015 | 2,202 | 2,248 
July .. | 2,100 | 2,030 | 2,104 | 2,140 | 2,113 | 2,097 || 2,403 | 2,245 | 2,250 | 2,146 | 2,243 | 2,877 
August .. | 2,107 | 2,045 | 2,097 | 2,150 | 2,092 | 2,103 || 2,230 | 2,237 | 2,221 | 2,141 | 2,291 | 2,297 
September 2,103 | 2,051 | 2,103 | 2,158 2,089 | 2,102 || 2,276 | 2,239. | 2,238 | 2.158 | 2.213 | 2,268 
October | 2,099 | 2,031 | 2,115 | 2,120 | 2,100 | 2,095 || 2,257 | 2.221 |2,268 |2,136 | 2,200 | 2,251 
November... {1,997 {1,907 | 2,012 | 2,130 | 2,033 | 2,002 || 2,191 | 2,201 | 2,216 | 2,146 | 2.151 | 2,191 
December 1,972 | 1,869 | 1,997 ue | 2,014 1,974 || 2,160 ace 2,182 (2127 12.120 122160 
| 




















Index-numbers for each of the months of 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915 are given on pp. 33-5 of Labour od 
Report No. 6; for 1916 on pp. 371-3, Labour Report No. 7; for 1917 on pp. 32-4, Labour Report 
No. 8; for1918o0n pp. 33-35, Labour Report No. 9; and for 1919 on pp. 36-38 of Labour Report 
No. 10. | 

* See footnote on preceding page. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA—INDEX-NUMBERS. 





No. 6; 











2 
es | 5 
he 
Eis 
ES) 
Vv hd 
on —-1012 1,345 | 1,677 
1913 1,267 | 1,607 
1914 1,302 | 1,654 
1915 1,483 | 1,809 
1916 1,542 | 1,823 
1917 1,505 | 1,790 
1918 1,486 | 1,784 
1919 1,772 | 2,039 
} 1920 2,050 | 2,802 
1912 Ist Qtr. 1,301 | 1,659 
2nd ,, 1,408 | 1,730 
\ 8rd ,, | 1,368 | 1,671 
4th ,, | 1,303 | 1,650 
1913 Ist Qtr. | 1,275 | 1,595 
2nd ,, 1,299 | 1,621 
8rd ,, 1,248 | 1,622 
4th ,, 1,245 | 1,590 
1014 Ist Qtr. 1,245 | 1,580 
"s  '2na > 1,296 11,617 
3rd_s,,_ =| 1,336 | 1,693 
4th ,, | 1,330 | 1,727 
1915 1st Qtr. 1,420 | 1,747 
2nd _,, | 1,508 | 1,796 
Srd'_-.. 1,546 | 1,882 
4th | | 1,460 | 1,815 
1916 1st Qtr. | 1,504 | 1,823 
2nd ,, | 1,564 | 1,825 
8rd_,, «1,580 | 1,851 
4th ,, | 1,520 | 1,794 
1917 Ist Qtr. | 1,500 | 1,755 
2nd ,, 1,555 | 1,780 
8rd _,, | 1,485 | 1,790 
4th ,, 1,480 | 1,834 
1918 Ist Qtr. | 1,480 | 1,825 
2nd _ ,, |1,5385 | 1,792 
3rd _,, 1,472 11,750 
4th ,, 1,457 | 1,769 
1919 1st Qtr. | 1,540 | 1.811 
2nd ,, | 1,841 | 2,081 
8rd_,, | 1,913 | 2,145 
“ath 7 | 12791 | 2°16 
1920 Ist Qtr. | 1,907 | 2,152 
2nd ,, | 2,121 | 2,355 
8rd_,, | 2,135 | 2,409 
4th ,, |27036 2,291 
1920 
January .. /1,831 | 2,112 
February .. | 1,896 | 2,137 
March .- | 1,994 | 2,206 
April .. | 2,088 | 2.334 
y »- | 2,121 12,311 
June 22 | 2161 12,421 
ily .. | 2,182 | 2,459 
August .../2,113 | 2.375 
September | 2,110 | 2,394 
October .. | 2,096 | 2,352 
‘November.. | 1,990 | 2,276 | 
December | 2,020 | 2,244 | 


Guildford. 

Geraldton. 
Weighted 
Average 
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1,310 | 1,365 


1,364 | 1,373 
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17362 | 1440 
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Index-numbers for each’of the mont 


2094 


1,886 


1,943 
2,033 
2134 
2.160 
2.214 


2.238 


2,171 


12,174 


2.156 


| 2,057 
| 2,070 








TASMANIA—INDEX-NUMBERS. 





= | Weighted 











hs of 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915 ar 

for 1916 on pp. 371-3 of Labour Report No.7; 

@ 1918 on pp. 33-35 of Labour Report No. 9: and for 1919 o 
* See footnote on page 37. 








. ‘= qj 
a 5 di 2 5 
#i/¥/4/)32/2 
° o m3 8 © 
fy 5 N a 5 
a — en! a 
1,190 | 1,125 | 1,302 1,289 
1,164 1,073 1,268 1,291 
1,212 1,130 1,290 1,305 
1,445 | 1,406 | 1,571 1,581 
1,523 | 1,504 ; 1,652 1,661 
1,544 | 1,510 | 1,638 1,647 
1,635 | 1,575 | 1,732 1,729 
1,747 | 1,708 | 1,855 1,883 
2,162 2,108 2,274 2,149 
1,093 1,021 1,225 1,192 
1,145 | 1,110 , 1,276 1,272 
1,285 | 1,171 | 1,829 1,341 
1,288 1,189 | 1,378 1,352 
1,158 1,062 1,259 1,280 
1,188 1,090 1,287 1,331 
1,170 1,086 1,266 1,289 
1,139 1,051 , 1,259 1,262 
1,162 | 1,075 | 1,245 1,285 
1,281 | 1,133 | 1,280 1,312 
1,212 (1,143 | 1,294 1,311 
1,243 | 1,170 | 1,342 1,311 
1,298 | 1,226 | 1,377 1,404 
1,413 1,348 1,510 1,523 
1,541 | 1,528 | 1,718 1,679 
1,534 | 1,528 | 1,684 eival, 
1,593 | 1,544 1692 1,6 7 
1,555 | 1,539 | 1,690 11,701 
1,489 | 1,475 | 1,635 1,654 
1,452 1,456 1,593 1,600 
1,493 1,491 1,599 1,596 
1,481 | 1,487 | 1,610 1,622 
1,533 1,503 | 1,632 1,662 
1,670 | 1,560 | 1,709 1,708 
1,659 | 1,582 | 1,707 1,712 
1,645 | 1,584 | 1,748 1,720 
1,594 | 1,554 | 1,729 1,726 
1,641 | 1,580 | 1,744 1,758 
1,693 | 1,609 1,797 1,839 
1,686 | 1,654 1,813 | 1,849 
1,730 | 1,710 | 1,850 a2 
1,884 1,860 1,961 1,97: 
1,934 | 1,856 | 2,036 1,996 
2,090 | 2,017 | 2,193 2,144 
2,307 | 2,291 | 2.449 2,272 
2,315 | 2,267 | 2,417 |¢ 2,187 
1,950 |1,850 2,029 1,990 
1,913 | 1,856 | 2,039 1,988 
1,940 (1,860 2,040 2,010 
2,025 | 1,922 | 2,108 | 2,085 
2,095 | 2,034 2,188 2,132 
2,149 | 2,093 | 2,289 | 2,214 
2,281 | 2,198 | 2,425 2,297 
2,296 | 2,270 | 2,444 2,293 
2,395 | 2,405 | 2,478 | 2,225 
2,388 | 2,395 | 2,502 | 2,224 
2,312 | 2,274 | 2.408 | 2,163 
| 2,246 | 2,184 | 2,342 | 2,173 


| 1,679 





Average, 
Tasmania. 


1,590 
| 1,569 


1,507 


1,474 


1,507 


1,503 
1,540 
1,640 


1,640 


1,635 
1,596 
1,634 


1,692 


| 1,738 
| 1,886 


1,916 
2.072 
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and Groceries (46 Commodities), Price Index-Numbers* for Each of Thirty Towns, 
with Weighted Average of Six Capital Towns in 1911 as Base (= 1000)—cont. 
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oo m tn 
soq.ssflUss 
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bo | bad 
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oS ofp 
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ao | sD 
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1,129 | 1,140 
1,095 1,106 
1,144 | 1,155 
1,416 | 1,428 
1,495 | 1,506 


1,472 | 1,481 


1,514 | 1,523 


|1,716 | 1,722 
2,101 | 2:104 


1,049 1,065 


pr ba ls be eT 


| 
} 


} 


| 


| 


| 








| 


| 1,823 


1,880 
2.677 22079 


! 
| 


1,186 | 1,194 


1,160 | 1,176 
/1,100 


1.117 | 7130 


1,091 | 1,101 
1,070 | 1,082 


1,104 | 1,115 
1,158 | 1,168 
1,151 | 1,163 





1,161 | 1,174 


1,235 | 1,248 
1,364 | 1/378 
1,554 | 1/563 
1,512 | 17524 


1,540 | 1,549 
1,510 , 1.523 
1,479 1,492 
1,446 1459 


1,448 | 1,459 


1,461 | 1,473 


1487 | 1'493 
1491 | 1,500 
1,501 | 1,511 
17527 | 15536 
1,491 | 1501 


1,538 1,545 





1,639 1,644 
1,692 | 1,696 
1,709 | 1,718 

1,829 


1,886 
2’270 | 2'987 
2174 | 2°182 


1,852 | 1,862 


1,891 | 1,892 


1,899 | 1,908 
2,004 | 2,008 


2,049 | 2,054 


2,177 | 2,175 
2,268 | 2,260 
2,256 | 2,254 
2,287 | 2,289 
2,223 | 2,232 
2,162 | 2,170 
2,188 | 2,143 








e given on pp. 33-5 of Labour Report, 
for 1917 on pp. 32-4, Labour Report No. 8; for 
n pp. 36-38 of Labour Report No. 10. 
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Ys 
House Rents. Index-Numbers for Each of Thirty Towns, with Weighted Average 
of Six Capital Towns in 1911 a as Base (= 1000). a 
N.S. w. See NUMBERS. ViOTORTA CT NDEX: NUMBERS. 
= qi 5 (Sy ¢ ; | s t oS oF 
Big gs & | # i$a&| — | 2/8 2 | €.| 884 
= 3s ir 2 = re = a so) 2 f#0/ cf 
> e Bm 5 3 OF, = 2 3 © B22) or 8 
ae ca ci |e ae “|e |Fs 
1912 1.183 699 | 689 , 918 | 683 1,112 ||1,016 634! 659 | 868 | 759) 957 Bs 
1913 1,246 785 | 775 | 995 | 802 |1,179 ||1,089 | 630) 674 | 860! 778 | 1,017 
1914 1,279 783 | 617 | 1,067 | 835 /1,201 | 1,126 | 644 | 670 | 887 | 795 | 1,048 ‘ 
1915 11,220 | 800 | 292 |1,110| 771 |1,140 || 1,085 | 638 | 653] 878 772 | 1,018 
1916 1,212 | 778! 524 11,090! 765 /1,140 ||1,089 | 637! 639! 901 784 |1.017 
1917 11.216 | 771 651 {1,120 | 777 |1,148 ||1,124 | 628 | 642 | 937] 794 |1,046 \ 
1918 1,252 | 846) 703 | 1,125! 788 |1,187 ||1,180| 628] 703 | 929 | 788 | 1,095 
1919 1,289 |1,048 | 731 | 1,156 | 853 | 1,238 |/1,283 | 640 | 723 | 1,002| 891 | 1,185 
192) 1,415 | 1,221 | 731 |1,.337 | 901 |1,368 ||1.4.5 | 810 | 856 | 1 090 | 1,073 | 1,310 < 
| | | 
: : . | | | | ! | | 
1912 ist Qtr. 1,115 670) 631, 927 659 | 1,050 985 669 645 844) 766) 932 
Qnd ,,/1,169| 670; 648 927! 659 |1,097 |1,002| 677 | 664! 873! 766! 949 
8rd_,, (1,280 714) 714, 889) 706 /1,153 1,031 | 607 657 888) 736, 968 
4th * |1,218| 743 | 752) 931] 708 /1,148 | 1,047/| 582/ 670 | 867} 769} 978 
eee |e ee eee (eee : ae} | Pee aaa ey ol a ee ie ol eee 
1913 1st Qtr./ 1,222) 773) 755, 939] 755 |1,155 ||1,069! 626! 669) 859| 780{| 999 
Qnd ,, |1,241| 792! 770 |1,020| 774 |1,175 | 1,086 | 632) 671 | 859} 776 | 1,014 
8rd, | 1,246 | 792 | 796 1,010} 836 | 1,180 | 1,099 | 632} 675 | 865 | 776 | 1,025 eg 
4th ,, {1,275 783) 780 1,010} 843 | 1,204 77 


x 1,105 630 679 859 9 1,030 





——_——— ia ee, ees ey | eee eee —_——_ } 








120 | 644| 673} 829] 804/1,041 
144 | 644! 678} 906 | 
147 | 644, 678} 908 | 784 | 1,067 
093 | 643 | 650} 905! 781 | 1,021 


1914 1st gtr. 1,273 783 779 \1 057 | 857 | 1,203 || 1 
2G: ee od 286 | 783 | 780 j1 (058 | 845 {1,214 || 1 
Std ,; (1,285 | 783, 741 1,060 | 834 | 1,212 | 1 
4th ,, {1,271 | 7838 169 |1,093 | 806 /1,176 |/1 


oO 
—_ 
© 
—_ 
—) 
ao 
rs 




















| 
1915 Ist Qtr. 1,228 | 811) 222 1,093 638 | 654 | 8791 786 | 1,019 











































































































772 | 1,144 || 1,092 
2nd,, (1,219/ 811 | 293 1,098 | 772 |1,140 | 1,087 | 638 | 657 | 880 | 789 | 1,015 
8rd _,, | 1,219 | 793} 293 11,098 | 772 |1,188 ||1,079 | 634] 649 879 | 758 | 1,008 ie 
4th ,, |1,218| 785 | 360 /1,151 | 767 |1,186 ||/1,081 | 684 | 651 | 876) 757 |1,00a 
1916 Ist Qtr.| 1,208 | 779 | 393 |1,048 | 767 | 1,131 1,088 | 640} 644 | 902] 774 | 1,016 
2nd ,, |1,214; 779 | 454 |1,100 | 763 | 1,139 | 1,085 | 638 | 644 | 901 | 784 | 1,018 
8rd_s,, | 1,214 | 784 | 621 |1,115 | 766 | 1,146 | 1,088 | 638 | 633 | 901 | 788 | 1,015 
4th ,,|1,214 | 770 | 626 /1,098 | 763 |1,145 | 1,097 , 634; 635 | 901 | 788 | 1,022 
| | | | 
7 aia a | icra aaa | ae a | Sareea ak 
1917 1st Qtr. | 1,213 | 771 | 630 |1,107 | 763 | 1,144 |'1,115 | 628 | 621] 937 | 794.| 1,087 
Qnd ,, {1.218 | 770] 645 [1,124 | 781 | 1,147 | 1,111 | 628 | 635 | 937 | 793 | 1,085 p- 
8rd _,, |1,213 | 771 | 660 |1,124 | 782 |1,146 |'1,129| 628 | 639; 932] 794 | 1,049 
4th ,, | 1,223 | 771 | 669 11,125} 782 |1,156 | 1,143 | 628 | 673 | 937 | 794 | 1,064 
Sir A (gk ORE GUM TON TEE IDPS NEL GUY. ae Se 
1918 1st Qtr. |1,238 | 778 | 676 |1,125 | 782 |1,169/ 1,152; 628 | 686] 926 | 784 11,071 
2nd ,, (1,255 {| 805 | 698 |1,125 | 782 |1,186 ||1,157 | 628 | 699} 926] 781 | 1,075 
8rd_,, | 1,251 | 888 | 714 |1,125 | 782 |1,190 ||1,181 | 628 | 713} 929 |’ 790 |1,096 
4th ,, |1,262 | 914 | 724 |1,125 | 804 |1,203 | 1,230) 628| 713} 936] 799 }1,136 
| | | be 
1919 1st Qtr. | 1,272} 988 | 731 |1,126| 843 |1218|/1,249} 628] 714] 979°} 840 | 1,154 
2nd ,, |1,278| 998] 731 | 1,137 856 | 1,224 1,274 | 633] 718 | 995 | 849 | 1,176 
3rd _,, {1,291 |1,059 | 731 11,180 | 856 | 1,242 |} 1,282 | 633 | 721 1,014] 867 | 1,183 > 
4th ,, |1.316 {1,148 | 731 eaaee 856 | 1,270 || 1,327 | 667 | 737 | 1,022 | 1,008 | 1,226 = 
eae Enea oer ee ee eee eee ence 
1920 Ist Qtr.|} 1,366 |1,142 | 731 /1,912 | 867 11,315 | 1,357] 717 {| 809 | 1,074 | 1,031 le 260 
2nd ,, |1,417/1,196 | 731 ;1,298 |} 901 | 1,362 | 1,375 | 769 | 859] 1 "085 | 1,066 | 1,283 
3rd ,, {1,416 | 1,274 | 731 [1,357 | 901 |1,369 |/1,425 | 872 | 865 1,087 | 1,087 | 1,331 
4th ,, |1,459 |1,274| 731 1,381 | 933 | 1,406 || 1,464 | 882 | 892 1,114 | 1,108 | 1,366 





* See remarks re House Rent on page, 49. 
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House Rents. Index-Numbers for Each of Thirty Towns, with Weighted Average 
(0 Six Capital Towns in 1911 as Base (= 1000).—cont. 








QUEENSL AND—INDEX- NUMBERS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA—INDEX- NUMBERS. 
a : i ory ha | { 
fo) . ms no} sae} ° B= Ve *, 2 { wd os 
rb) = , 8) = a oe o aa 2 A) QQ (= | o® 
¢ § | 48| $6) 2 S34) 2 gas & | ge | &F | ae 
2 2) 82 82) § BSs s Beg % | & | SE | Boa 
s — o — | | at 
3 EF 68 (| Sa| 68] € £28) 3 mee) 8] . | 88 lee 
A a | =| eG) es eee teen es = 5 
is } | | | 
1912 804 800 705 601  =803 777 +: 1,160 576 731 650! 803} 1,087 
1913 863 751 758 592 719 814 | 1,125 588 785 , 678 | 903 | 1,063 
1914 882 1538 762 589 659 826 , 1,040 602 780 724 | 922; 992 
1915 859 744 759 586 629 808 932 612 615 718 | 848 891 
1916 | 9847 705 766 584 642 796 930 660 769 731 | 760 | 899 
1917 | 859 724 786 632 711 815 959 701 824 | 716 | 760} 928 
1918 QO 795 796 670 Cah 859 || 1.022 746 878 729 | 77\ | 987 
1919 983 831; 807) 701 811 921 | 1,108 QI 966 708 | 8d1 | 1,068 
> 1929 | 1,061 969 826 931 $84 965 1,216 829 961 749 $11 | 1,168 


| 
a | ee em ey re ne ae ee ee Se eee) eee | ee ee ee 





1912 1st Qtr.| 802 829 690 611 802 777 1,165) 589 724 641 2805 | 1,091 
Qnd ,,| 804 829, 690 600 765 777,1,172 589 724! 641 805 | 1,097 
3rd | 809 «9761 710; 597 912 780 1,160 587 733 652 805 | 1,086 
4th ” | 802 780 730 | 597 732. 778. 1,145 585 737 667 | 796 | 1,075 


ere | SS | ES |S 


1913 1st Qtr.| 840 779 748 587 762 801 1,148 573 758 667 | 844 


| 1,078 

~ ond ,,; 860 763 760 594 752 815 1,147) 592 772 676 | 895 | 1,080 
gra. | 860 «60787, «760, «(695 715 = 812 1,116 589 800 672 | 936 | 1,056 

4th "| 891 726 763 593 647 830 1,093) 596 808 695 | 936 | 1,038 


1914 Ist Qtr. 882 740 757 588 647 824 1,075) 579 823 708 936 | 1,023 


ond ,,| 891 745 756 592 647 831 1,069, 613 844 , 722 | 940 | 1,021 
sd” | 890 69763766 S585) 676 833 «(1,052 624 844 | (737 | 943 | 1,008 
4th 865 763; 767 585 667. 816 962 594. 607 735 | 869| 917 


%9 
































1915 1st Qtr.) 853 738 767 587 627 804 942 588) 607 713 865 | 899 

ond ,, | 866 755 766 585 630 814 924) 584, 607 718) 865 | 

A 3ra | «860)0«=— 758) 752 «585 629.) 809 929) 640 607 | 717 | 869 | 890 
4th "| 859 729: 752, 585 630 805 931 634 638 722 794; 892 








aes oT 
———- f / 


752 | 580 630 793); 928) 651 686 727) 760; 892 

. 770 | 585 630 795 929 661! 764! 733 | 760| 898 

Srd 7 | 848 670 770) 585 624 794 , 931) 661 | 813 | 734 | 760) 902 
ith ” | 853 719 770 585 683 804 934 669 813, 732 760 | 905 


1916 Ist Qtr. 841 730 | 
ond | 844 700 

















—__——_ 





























a 1917 Ist Qtr.| 855 717 786 620 684 810 953 | 677 818 | 718 | 760] 921 
2nd ,, | 861 728! 786 623 698 815 953 706) 826 | 713 | 760 | 923 
Srd_,, 861 | 728 | 786; 686 | 716! 817 964 708 826, 711 | 760; 930 
4th ,, 859 | 723) 786! 649 | 744! 817 969 | 714 826 | 726 | 760 |. 938 
| ; 
1918 1st Qtr.| 885 | 742) 786 646 752 837 - 982 743) 832 | 726 | 760 | 9061 
2nd _,, 887 | 766| 799 | 646 | 777 848 ||1,016 | 743 | 838] 730 | 766; 979 
3rd_,, 920 831 799, 694 783 876 1,037 744 | 874) 730 | 766 | 1,000 
4th ,. | 927! 843 | 799 | 694, 795 | 882 1,054, 752 | 9867 | 731 | 792 po 
al een (surety ene aes ee ee [enero ee : Ce ee ee el 
| 1919 1st Qtr.| 954 | 807) 799) 700 | 805) 898 1,083, 758) 967 | 708 | 822 | 1,045 
r\ 2nd 4, 960 , 815 | 803, 700 805 904 1.111 781 | 967 708 | 861 | 1,070 
3rd, 983 | 826 | 804 | 700 822 , 921 /}1.113 810 | 964 | 708 | 861 | 1,073 
4th ,, {1,033 878} 820, 706 | 813, 962 1,123, 813} 964 | 708| 861 ee 

na — poem: ie _ eS 

| | | 

1920 1st Qtr. |1,035, 951} 820| 733, 861 974 (1,154 809, 964) 734 887 | 1,109 
Qnd ,, |1,059 | 959 | §26 | 734] 883} 993 ||1,204| 819] 964) 739 | 902 | 1,153 
3rd |) «11,066 | 978| 826} 728, 896 | 999 |, 1,245 | 827 964) 739] 919 | 1,188 
= 4th |, |1,084; 989] 832 | 728 , 896 1,014 | 1,261) 859) 951 | 746) 938 1.204 


| | | | 


* See Remarks re House Rents on p. 49. 
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House Rents. Index-Numbers for Each of Thirty Towns, with Weighted Average 
of Six Capital Towns in 1911 as Base (= 1000)—cont. 



































WESTERN AUSTRALIA—INDEX-NUMBERS. TASMANIA—INDEX-NUMBERS. 80 of | bp 
= : A OE | ou * 
o Ss ba = mS on S 3 5 c= ae aes 
sec a) ; = : = as 
: = =  & & © @ e > o ra| cas ° Oo — | ° 
£ § 4288 6 8 S248 8 § 8 # See 32) 35% 
o ® |\ses, § Sm Ob ) © q 9° ® «mwOR BA! dog, 
my |= {go's im ba ore ss] = o 4 © Cen! wes ones 
@ [Bad = os =< 5 N Ss =. eas oP, Se 
- an | rea | 2 4] faa) a4 hes co i = a 
1912 | 880| 843! 757 674 1,033 866 || 829!' 819 450 291 557 769 1,063| 99% 
1913 | 928 | 786 814: 696 1,077 892 887 | 826, 442 | 264, 557 804 1,118 | 1,042 
1914 | 914 | 770! 790! 707 1,117 | 879 914 847 335 ' 251, 614, 820 | 1,185 | 1,054 
1915 | 848 809 757 641 995 834 928 875 299 244 673 839 1,081 ' 1,006 
1916 | 869 838 732 567 970 851 928 893 296 208 686 8438 1,080 | 1,008 
1917 | 874 | 836 708) 537, 953 852) 951) 895 288 200 627 852 1,098 | 1,026 
1918 885 833 706 ' 502 929 857 956 930 303 202 617 865 1,143 | 1,068 
1919 916 836 705 533 944 881 || 1,134 981 313 205 603 975 , 1,215 | 1,187 
1920 996 851 752 619 976 944 1,878 1,096 374. 197 619 1,143 | 1,333 | 1,251, 
1912 1st Qtr.| 850 865 721 675 1,009 847 812 821 450, 301 562. 761 11,025: 96% 
2nd ,,| 859 | 865 727 #4675 /1,009! 854 817 821 450 301 562 764 1,056 986 
3rd_ 4, | 900 | 830 785 670 1,083; 879 841 | 810 | 450; 287 558 772 ; 1,089 | 1,018 
4th ,,| 913 | 814! 796 677 '1,029' 884 847 824 451 278 549 779 1,088 | 1,014 
Sy Se ee oe 2 — Se Fe aa et —a = = — 
1913 Ist Qtr.| 914! 839 811 682 1,063 891 902 823 461 264 558 809 1,102 1,028 
2nd ,,| 924| 773 815 691 1,082 886 888 825 461 264 556 802 1,117 1,041 
8rd_,,| 980) 774) 815 697 1,080 891 884 827 461 264 552 800 1,120 1,04% 
4th ,,| 947, 760 814, 715 1,084) 900 901 828 383 264) 56; 806 1,185 1,055. 
1914 Ist Qtr.) 921 764. 795 712 11,130 88: 904 834 375 264: 560 £809 1,135 | 1,056 
2nd ,,| 923/ 770; 795 724 (1,151! 886 911 843 348 248 622, 817 1,148 | 1,068 
3rd ,,| 917 770! 795, 702 1!1,177| 882 919 856. 312 248 638 825. 1,147 | 1,067 
170 | 7.70 1,011 862 924 856 305 244) 636, 827 |1,110 | 1,097 


4th ” 896 | 690 1, 


———_——— 








1915 Ist Qtr.| 869 806 756 693 1,019 851 923 856 300 244 636 827 1,088 1,010 
2nd ,,| 843 817 75% 658 992 833 929 887 300 244 686 843 1,081 | 1,006 
3rd_s,, | 839 804 759 641 987 826 92¢ 887 300 244 686 843 1,078 | 1,008 

4th ,, 842 807 759 972 981 827 931 887 297 244 686 844 1,077 1,008% 


{ 


Sean nes | eer aS ea a LU || CSE ve ge no | oe Geel aaa 








1916 Ist Qtr.| 870 838 738 569 978 852 920 892 290 210 686 838 1,077 | 1,004 
2nd ,, 869 837 734 569 969 851 924 893 291 210 686 841 1,078 1,006 
3rd ,, | 868 839 736 570 972 851 928 893 301 210 686 843 | 1,080 | 1,u10 
4th ,, | 868 839 719 559 959 849 940 891 301 210 686 849 | 1,084 | 1,014 












































1917 1st Qtr.| 872 835 a1 542 959 851 945 892 301, 198 628 848 1,092 1,021 
2nd ,, | 872 837 707 542 950 851 951 893 290 199 6 2§ 851 | 1,092 | 1,022- 
sra.,. || 875 837 707 536 950 852 953 895 280 199 626 852 | 1,099 | 1,027 
4th ,, 875 837 708 526 952 853 956 899 280 205 626 855 | 1,109 | 1,036 

1918 Ist Qtr. 883 | 827 708 495 928 854 941 906 292 198 621 849 1,121 | 1,047 
2nd ,, 884 834 704 495 928 856 941 917 293 198 616. 852 1,183 | 1,058 
3rd _,, | 884 834 705 494 928 856 968 940 313 205 616 875 1,146 1,073 
4th ,, | 889 836 705 524 932 861 972 958 | 313 207 616 883 1,170 |1,094 f 

—LLL_LP As nt — —= SS — —- - — — —_—_—-- OC 79""_ - ———- ——— LT a aH 

1919 Ist Qtr.| 913 836 705 510 926 877 || 1.061 964 | 314 207 616 932 1,189 , 1,113 
2nd ,, 913 836 705 508 942 878 || 1,087 979 314 210 598 950 1,204 1,126 
3rd _,, | 913 836 705 538 954 879 || 1,173 982 312 | 200) 598 996 (1,216 | 1,189/~ 
4th ,, 926 838 705 Yer 954 889 || 1,214 999 312 202 598 | 1,023 | 1,248 | 1,171 

| | = cee | f _ = a ; ; woe eee 

1920 Ist Qtr.| 961 | 867 714 599 966 921 || 1,305 | 1,068 343 196 614 1,096 1,285 | 1,206 
2nd ,, | 983 846 714 601 978 932 || 1,319 11,077 | 366 196 617 1,124 | 1,821 | 1,288 
31d ,, | 1,019 849 782 620 981 961 |! 1,414 | 1,117 366 198 622 1,171 | 1347 | 1,265 
4th ,, |1,020) 840 796 655 981 962 || 1,422 | 1,123 424 198 622 |'1,180 | 1,379 | 1,294 

ome 


) 








Retait Prices, Housrt RENT, AND PURCHASING-POWER OF MONEY. 43 
Purchasing-Power of . Money. (Food, Groceries and House Rent Combined). 


Price Index-Numbers* for each of Thirty Towns, with Weighted Average for 
_ Six Caples Towns in 1911 as Base (= 1000). 


N.S.W.—INDEX-NUMBERS. 











VICTORIA—INDEX-NUMBERS. 


{ | 


































































































































































































: © Pp a -e ®o | ; 3 ee ei her = bec 
ye ¢ gs, & EB $8 gg  # & | o |g.) Se 
eS a rr = Bsr, a a 3 | so s83 
ro o ° — Gq ic @ La = | o es ° A) 
ES e ga 3 Se 8 Fe seus HO | 3ebe 

1912 1,148 955 | 1,080 11,042 | 919 1,125 || 1,055 | 914 | 926 996 |- 985 | 1,033 
1913 1,178 986 1,110 |1,087 950 1,155 | 1,051) 865 - 900 972 | 934 | 1,023 
1914 1,206 994 1,068 | 1,130 987 (1,179 || 1,105 | 904 922 1,012; 959 |1 073 
1915 1,323 | 1,147 | 1,087 | 1,274 | 1,104 | 1,295 || 1,277 | 1,111 | 1,110 | 1,182 | 1,157 | 1, 2.49 
1916 1,394 |1,208 | 1,282 | 1,350 1,178 | 1,370 || 1,309 | 1,126 | 1,118 | 1,233 1, ,185 1,279 
1917 1,407 1,222 1,315 | 1,338 | 1,193 1,383 1,294 | 1,083 | 1,093 1,221 | 1 168 | 1,262 
1918 1.427 | 1,269 | 1,321 | 1,362 | 1,210 | 1,406 |} 1,349 | 1,107 | 1.139 | 1.233 | 1,208 | 1,311 
1919 1,580 1,493 | 1,419 | 1,524 | 1,340 | 1,562 |) 1,481 | 1,198 | 1,215 | 1,347 | 1 "311 | 1,436 
1920 1,847 1,766 1,712 | 1,836 | 1,615 1,831 1,788 | 1,558 | 1, "535 | 1,623 | 1, 640 "| (14747 
Lae = | | 
1912 ee Qtr. 1,069 901 1,022 | 989 857 1,049 987 | 865 853 937 890 966 
rl oleke 923 | | 1 049 pipet | 893 1,099 | 1,041 | 901 922 981 929 | 1,020 
eal poeta 209 997 1 103 | 1,045 959 (1,181 ||1,105 | 939 962 1,031 959 1083 
4th ,, 1,194 1,000 | 1, "140 11,128 | 965 /1,171 ||1 086 952 968 1,036 963 ,065 
ee ee ee eee: (Sven eens oe eee 
1913 let, Qtr. 1,171 980 1,093 | 1,086 | 935 1,148 | 1,049 | 878 | 923 | 992 | 940 | 1,025 
if ae 192 1,001 1,130 |1,120 | 956 1,170; 1,059 | 878 920 984 947 1,033 
ana eel '176 988 1,105 | 1,074 954 | 1,153 |) 1 053 857 886 962 930 (1,023 
4th _,, 1,174 O78: Aad 1,069 956 1,151 | 1,043 | 846 867 947 920 |1,012 
1914 1st Qtr, 1,201 976 1,109 | 1,102 | 979 1,174 | 1,066 | 870 | 891 952 940 1,034 
2nd _,, | e y214 .1,001 rb 158 |1,142 [1,008 1,190 |,1,128 | 907 936 1,040 | 965 | 1,095 
3rd_sC«, 1,208 998 ite 125 | 1,129 | "988 1,183 |,1,120 | 920 932 1,020 | 964 | 1,088 
4th 1,203 1,001 879 |1,146 | 975 1,169 {1,106 | 920 | 930 | 1,035 | 969 (1,077 
ee | es | : 
1915 yee Qtr. 1,229 1,060. 968 | 1,169 | 1,013 | 1,201 || 1,147 970 976 1,055 1,008 | e118. 
», | 1,259 | 1 "095 | 11,066 | 1,217 |1,056 1,234 | 1,261 | 1,094 | 1 088 | 1,155 | 1, 135 | | 1 "232 
Ay 1,406 17213 | 1,134 | 15346 | 1,173 | 1,375 || 1,377 | 1,219 17230 | 1,278 | 1,271 | 1,351 
4th 1,400 1,219 | 1,181 | 1,364 |1,172 | 1,372 || 1,322 | 1,162 | 1,147 | 1,237 | 1, 214 | 1, 295 
| | 
1916 Ist. Qtr. M4, 419 | 1,223 | 1,212 | 1,836 | 1,172 | 1,389 |! 1,337 | 1,148 | 1,151 | 1,254 | 1,203 | 1,306 
., | 1,893 1,202 | 1,263 | 1,362 | 1,185 , 1,368 | 1319 | 1,146 | 1,136 1,258 | 1,196 | 1,291 
ang ‘ L $88 | 1,212 | 1,325 | 1,361 | 1,180 | 1,368 oh 300 1, 116 | 1,095 | 1,224 | 1,189 | 1,269 
4th 1,374 LO a Sak Oak Meh edlio 1,354 1: 2280 1,092 1,092 | 1,195 | 1,153 | 1,249 
a A a ee i | area nea | a oars ame ia | | pram ail | ana | a | 
1917 1st Qtr. 1,881 1,211 1,322 | 1,352 |1,178 1,361 || 1,280 11,083 | 1,077 | 1,218 | 1,159 | 1,249 
Qnd ,, (1,886 1,217 | 1,331 | 1,334 11,188 | 1,366 | 1,288 | 1,084 | 1,100 | 1 232 | 1,171 | 1,258 
3rd 1,434 1,229 | 1,298 | 1,322 |1,197 | 1,406 | 1,300 | 1,078 | 1,096 /1,221 | 1,172 | 1,266 
4th ;, 1,425 1,283 1,308 | 1,344 | 1,208 1,400 | 1,308 | 1,087 | 1,098 | 1,219 | 1,169 | 1,273 
| | 
ie ee eee ees Sones i 
1918 Ist Qtr. 1,424 1,239 1,328 | 1,335 | 1,206 | 1,400 || 1,326 | 1,102 | 1,126 | 1,237 | 1,175 | 1.292 
2nd ,, | 1,428 | 1,258 | 1,364 | 1,361 | 1,217 | 1,407 | 1,346 | 1,112 | 1,161 | 1,250 | 1,208 | 1,312 
8rd _,, | 1,406 | 1,261 | 1,298 | 1,351 | 1,198 | 1,386 |/ 1,339 | 1,096 | 1,134 11,222 |1 209 11,302 
4th ,, |1,449 | 1,317 | 1,294 | 1,399 (1,219 1,428 || 1,383 |1,118 | 1,135 | 1,225 |1 221 1,340 
| | | | 
1919 Ist Qtr. 1,525 1,423 1,354 | 1,486 | 1,300 | 1,506 | 1,436 | 1,159 | 1,176 | 1,302 | 1,261 1,392 
2nd ,, | 1,568 1,455 1,390 | 1,494 | 1,327 1,547 | 1,451 | 1,163 | 1,194 | 1,317 | 1,269 | 1,406 
8rd_,, | 1,571 | 1,503 | 1,419 | 1,519 | 1,343 | 1,555 |) 1,472 | 1,193 | 1,215 | 1,349 | 1,303 | 1,428 
4th ,, | 1,656 1,591 | 1,514 | 1,596 | 1,391 | 1,641 | 1,567 | 1,276 | 1,274 | 1,421 | 1,412 | 1,519 
——| ———_| |-__—— I 
1920 Ist Qtr. 1,735 | 1,640 | 1,547 | 1,685 j4s 454 | 1,715 |' 1,569 BT 7328 4 joel | 1,453 | 1,436 1,530 
2nd ,, | 1,820 |1,728 | 1, 704 11,761 | 1,572 | 1,804 || 1,758 rs 517 | 1 520 | 11 598 1 ‘579 et PY fa ey 
Srd_,, | 1,937 | 1,887 | 1,795 | 1,979 rr 704 | 1,921 || 1,934 |1,711 | 1, 668 | ] 728 a "765 1 "300 
4th ,, | 1,894 | 1,859 | 1 801 1,919 | 1,727 ' 1,886 | 1,892 | 1 "675 js 1 622 |}; 7il 1.778 | ] "350 





e footnote on page 37. 








+ See remarks 1 re ¢ House Rent on page 49. 





44 RETAIL Prices, HousrE RENT, AND PURCHASING-POWER OF MONEY. 


Purchasing-Power of Money. (Food, Groceries and House Rent Combined.) 
Price Index-Numbers* for each of Thirty Towns, with Weighted Average for 
Six Capital Towns in 1911 as Base (= 1000).—cont. 





































































































































































































QUEENSLAND—INDEX-NUMBERS. SOUTH AUSTRALIA—INDEX- Nu UMBERS. 
| él, » igi .| 2.1 418) JT. 
© qi He 4 a! co) ;32\, @& = cc | > 
5 Bf 48) 868 2 S$4/ 2 #521 Bg | ae | #8, 
S 8 2B, e -— ("whe S$ gSs| & @ $5 | wax 
F 6 mi as) ¢ 388) 3 883) gz Oo | 2s |seu 
FA 5 a, OF) & Eas) <« \Soe| Ss | y | *2 | E< 
= | o - aw o 
= ieee —s pease cal eee ee 
1912 | 979 | 977 | 962 1,008 |1,004/] 981 1,157 917 1,004 874 1,014 | 1,126 
1913 969 | 924 940 957 928 959 1,121 913 1,006 880 1,024 1,096 = 
1914 997 950 988 988 912] 988 | 1,143 960 1,055 923 | 1,126 | 1/122 
1915 =| 1,162 | 1,183 | 1,154 | 1,151 | 1,067 | 1,155 || 1,259 1,139 | 1,172 | 1,109 | 12234 | 17248 
1916 1,188 1,183 | 1,216 1,182 | 1,102 | 1,182 || 1/285 1,204 | 1,261 | 1,165 | 1251 | 1°275 
1917 ~ | 1,181 | 1,116 1,163 1,187 | 1,124 | 1,172 || 1,245 1,193 | 1,269 | 1,132 | 1,226 | 1,239 
1918 | 1,252 | 1,208 | 1,224 | 1,277 | 1,240 | 1,247 |/ 1/335 1,231 | 1,820 | 1,176 | 1,253 | 1,323 
1919 1,442 | 1,402 | 1,408 1,454 | 1,398 | 1,434 || 1468 1,330 | 1,424 | 1,229 | 1°369 )4, 44.9 
1920 1,645. 1,576 1,557 | | 1,557 1,568 | 1,619 1/756 1,571 | 1,630 1,468 | 1,607 | 1798 
j i ae cae la | | < 
1912 Ist Qtr. 975 998 970 1014 995 | 980 1,127 895 982 8388 993 | 1,096 
2nd ,,, 976 989 960 1,009 995 | 979 1,157 918 1,006 862 999 1126 
8rd. ,, «= 984. | 954.) «=—955 1,001 1,058 | 981 1,183 935 1,009 894 1,032 1,146 
4th ,, 984 966 967 1,010 965 | 982 1,164 943 1,017 904 1,030 | 1,185 
[eee eae a 
1913 Ist Qtr. 956 920 934 968 949| 951 (1,188 907 992 874 1,000 | 1,104 
2nd ,, 978 930 945 969 966 | 969 1,146 927 1,014 889 1,026 1,118 
8rd_,, | 966 | 923 | 932 947 917} 955 1,116 912 |1,013 888 | 1,043 | 1/092 
4th ,,| 976!) 922 948 945 879) 962 1,092 904 1,005 868 1,025 | 13069 ofl 
1914 Ist Qtr. 977 939 | 965 959 908} 969 1,118 913 1,022 896 1,072 | 1,094 
2nd ,,/ 990 | 928 973 983 898] 979 1,176 989 (1,086) 925 12147 | 1/1538 
8rd_ ,, 1,005 943 999 978 912] 993 |1,5156 981 1,103) 932 (1,164 | 1,187 
4th ,, 1,018 | 992 (1,014 1,029 930 |1,013 |/1,122 957 |1,009 940 1,120 | 1/102 
oa Sa : —— eco -| | 
{ 
1915 let, Qtr. 1,053 1,026 1,058 1,079 977 |1,051 1,162 1,024 1,075 993 “1,152 | 1,145 
yy 1,132 | 13111 | 1,116 15155 1,060-| 17128 | 1,267 1,186 | 1,164 | 1,117 | 1,248 | 17250 
ard » | 1,208 | 1,183 | 1,173 1,153 1,096 | 13194 | 13325 15220 | 17235 | 13177 | 1304 | 1’310 
4th ,, | 1,255 | 1,212 | 1,269 | (1,218 1,133 | 12245 | 1/282 1,174 | 1,212 | 1,148 | abe eee C 
1916 1st Qtr. 1,259 | 1,216 | 1,289 | 1,227 | 1,156 | 1,252 || 1,295 1,205 1,253 | 1,171 | 1,253 | 1,288 
2nd ,, | 1,205 1,144 1,247 1,209 | 1,107 | 13201 13309 13220 | 17289 | 1’192 | 1/272 | 1299 ‘ 
8rd ,, | 1,147 | 1,090 | 1,169 | 1,142 | 1,065 | 17141 || 1,278 | 12202 1,256 | 1,162 | “1'345 | 11269 
4th ,, | 1,140 | 1,083 | 1,160 1,149 1,077 | 1,135 | 11257 17188 1,251 | 1,184 | 1,281 | 13249 
Sr iD | Sse ia S| ra ie coere | (P| OSD) const (CC | se 
1917 Ist Qtr. | 1,146 | 1,065 | 1,138 | 1,163 | 1,068 | 1,137 | 1,261 1,200 (1,269 | 1,128 | 1,281 | 1,258 
2nd ,, | 1,163 | 1,095 | 1,153 | 1,181 | 1,096 | 1,154 1,257 17216 | 13285 13142 | 12246 | 1'252 gs 
8rd _,, | 1,189 | 1,126 | 1,171 | 1,189 | 1,142 1,180 || 1,221 , 1,171 | 1)254 | 1,122 | 1,208 | 1,216 | 
4th ,, | 1,225 /1,179 | 1,190 | 1,215 | 1,191 | 1215 || 1,242 | 1183 | 13267 | 17134 | 12219 | 17236 
———EEs | pe oa -_—— | | | | eee —emeennen® 
1918 Ist Qtr. | 1,216 | 1,133 1,197 1,244 1,188 | 1,208 | 1,295 | 1,231 | 1,302 1,160 | 1,252 | 1,287 
2nd ,, | 1,237 | 1,168 | 1,214 | 1,256 | 1,220 | 1,229 || 1,364 | 1,280 | 1,315 | 1,191 | 1,259 | 13348 
8rd ,, | 1,254 | 1,234 | 1,215 !1,286 | 1,257 | 1,251 || 1,332 | 1,220 | 1,303 1,177 | 1.238 | 1.319 
4th ,, | 1,801 | 1,297 | 1,270 | 1,321 (1,294 1,299 || 1,349 | 1,232 | 1,359 1,175 | 1.265 | 17336 | 
on a oe | = cee | 
1919 Ist Qtr | 1,398 | 1,386 | 1,372 | 1,400 | 1,379 | 1,393 || 1,418 | 1,282 | 1,405 | 1,194 | 1,330 | 1,402 on 
2nd ,, | 1,401 | 1,369 | 1,380 | 1,430 | 1,874 | 1,397 | 1,459 | 1,303 | 1,411 | 1,200 | 1.356 | 1,439 
8rd_,, | 1,423 | 1,373 | 1,380 | 1,490 | 1,382 | 1,418 || 1,463 | 1,326 | 1,405 | 1,221 | 1,362 | 13444 . 
4th ,, | 1,543 | 1,479 | 1,499 1,496 1,455 | 1,526 | 1,531 1,409 | 1.476 | 1.271 | 1,429 | 1,513 
a ice a ae Ge a | se eee | 
1920 Ist Qtr. | 1,613 | 1,577 | 1,555 | 1,578 | 1,518 | 1,598 || 1,585 | 1,485 |1,488 1,297 | 1,474 | 1,562 
2nd ,, | 1,652 | 1,575 | 1,550 | 1,543 | 1,574 | 1,622 || 1,753 | 1,544 | 1,617 | 1,441 1,610 | 1,723 
3rd_,, 1,677 | 1,605 | 1,577 1,565 1,604 | 1,648 1,868 1,660 | 1,714 | 1,569 | 1,689 | 1.837 
4th ,, | 1,637 (1,547 11,544 | 1,540 | 1,575 |1,609.| 1,816 1,645 | 1,700 | 13565 | 13654 | 1.791 
: : a 


e, See footnote on page 37. + See remarks re House Rent on page 49. 








RETAIL PRICES, 






WESTERN 
ea 
2 ap) ps 
re | @ |ees| § 
= 6 |£2d!} 2 
© oe Seal «¢g 
x4 a = Es | B 
pes 
1912 1,154 | 1,334 | 1,123 | 1,104 
1913 1,128 | 1,270 | 1,101 | 1,082 
1914 1,143 | 1,291 | 1,104 | a 
1915 1,222 | 1,398 | 1,204 | 1,194 | 
1916 1,266 | 1,418 | 1,226 | 1,214 
1917 1,246 | 1,398 | 1,186 | 1,193 
1918 1,239 | 1,393 | 1,161 | 1,144 
1919 1,420 | 1,545 | 1,313 | 1,309 | 
1,706 | 1,528 | 1, 465 


1920 1,617 








—> -— 





12 Ist Qtr. 1,116 
2nd’ ,, | 1,184 
Srau a. i760 
4th ,, 143 





1913 ist Qtr. 1,126 
pees pInLas | 


oe 11,118 | 





, | 1,128 


Ist Qtr. 1,112 
2nd _,, |1,143 
3rd_—s,, | 1,164 
4th ,, | 1,152 


1915 1st Qtr.; 1,193 
2nd_ ,, | 1,235 
3rd_s,, | 1,255 
4th ,, 1,206 


1916 Ist Qi. | 


1917 Ist Qtr. | 1,242 
2nd ,, 1,274 
3rd ,, 1,234 
4th | 1-232 


1918 lst Qtr. | 1,235 
2nd ,, (1,268 
ara’... 1 1:230 
4th ,, 223 


1919 Ist Qtr. | 1,283 
2nd ,, | 1,459 
ee OG as; (12502 
4th ,, | 1,436 


{ 


1320 Ist Qtr. 1,518 
2nd ,, | 1,654 


3rd, 1.676 
4th ,, | 1,618 





Purchasing-Power of Money. 





1,333 | 1,068 | 1,082 
1,373 | 1,146 | 1,126 
1,326 | 1,150 | 1,120 


1,306 1,130 1,087 











1,284 | 1,098 1,075 
1,272 | 1,121 | 1,091 
1,274 | 1,100 | 1,087 
1,249 | 1,085 | 1,076 











| 
| 


1,245 | 1,069 | | 1,076 | 
| 1,269 L1, 101 | 1,106 | 
| 1,314 | 1,125 | 1,131 
| 1,334 | 1,121 | 1,131 | 


\ 





| 1,361 | 1,178 1,158 | 


1,304 | 1,211 | 1,211 





1,439 | 1,237 | 1,238 


11,399 | 1,188 | 1,170 


—_—-—————. | oopen ss | RS a | ee ee | 


1,418 | 1,206 | 1,182 


Qnd ,,_ 1,278 | 1.419 | 1,219 | 1,208 
3rd |) | 1,287 | 1,435 1,258 | 1,257 
4th | | 1,262 | 1,402 | 1,219 | 1,206 


1,377 |1,191 | 1,194 | 
17393 | 1.217 | 1,239 | 





1,899 |} 1,171 | 1,204 


| 1,424 11,166 | 1,136 | 


} 1,415 | 1,164 | 1,129 
1,398 | 1,188 | 1,179 
1$73 152) 16145 
1,386 | 1,140 | 1,123 





1,410 | 1,186 | 1,145 
1,570 | 1,338 | 1,293 | 





1,607 | 1,389 | 1,419 
1,591 | 1339 | 1,379 





* See footnote on page 37. 


House 








1,624 | 1,399 | 1,340 
1,785 | 1,550 | 1,484 | 
1,763 | 1,600 | 1,525 | 
1,695 | 1,560 | 1,510 | 
| 


AUSTRALIA—INDEX- NUMBERS. 


1,203 | 1,160 


1,266 | 1,222 


1,291 | 1,210 


1,265 | 1,177 








1,252 | 1,159 


| 1,278 | Te 172 


1,261 | 1,152 
1,251 | 1,149 


1, 288 1,141 
i sol | I, 170 
1 1357 | 1, 197 
1 3301, 1 191 


1,359 | 1,231 
| 1,402 | 1,270 
1,413 1,296 
1,370 | 1,248 


1,390 | 1,280 


1,386 | 1,305 


1,375 | 1,318 | 


1,335 | 1,282 


1,342 | 1,269 
1.351 | 1,297 
1,345 | 1,267 
| 1,359 1,269 


11,341 |1,268 
|1,344 1,290 
1,307 | 1,256 
| 1,302 | 1,252 


| 1,319 | 1,302 


1,417 | 1,471 
1,496 | 1,516 
| 1,469 1,463 





RENT, AND 


Ganncestoas| 


¢ ge, 
| Bo: 

i tt | 

o es 











1073 | 1,023 
1,107 | 1,039 














ow 











Beaconsfield. 


827 
804 
813 
991 | 


| 1 034 
1 034 


785 


804 
828 
834 


867 
938 


1,071 
1,083 








| 1,259 
be 393 | 1 504 | 
1,361 


= 1000)—cont. 


, ASMANTA—INDEX- NUMBERS. 


Queenstown. 


988 


260 | 


933 
980 


1,017 
1,022 





983 


1,012 


986 
975 





987 


1,029 | 
1,034 
1,034 


1,198 
1,213 
1,236 
1,264 


1,270 
1,289 


1,336 | 
1,335 
1,348 | | 1 433 /1,506 1,480 
1,408 | 


,1,186 1,428 
] "516 | 1 682 


Weighted 





1,2¢ 
1,2 
1.25 
1,3 
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(Food, Groceries and House Rent Combined.) 
Price Index-Numbers* for each of Thirty Towns, with Weighted Average for 
Six Capital Towns in 1911 as Base ( 


Average, 


Tasmania. 
6 Capital .Towas. 


Weighted Average 
Weighted Average 


1,012 1,101 , 1,080 
989 | 1,007 | 1,104 
1,021 1,041 | 1,140 | 1,118 
1,208 | 1,199 | 1,278 | 1,255 
1,251 | 1,324 1,301 
(1228 | 1,261 | 1,318 1,294 
72 1,313 | 1,862 1,336 


Los 
f=) 
oe 
o 








951 1,038 1,023 
991 | 1,087 1,068 


1,040 | 1,146 1,120 
i (066 1,130 1,116 





1,005 1,101 , 1,078 


1,019 | 1,117 | 1, ,0938 


1,010 | | 1,108 | 1,078 


994 | 1 (096 | 1,071 





] | 
1,008 1,117 : 1,090 
1,046 | 1,154 | 1,127 
1,046 | 1/150 | 1,124 
1,064 13140 1,118 





| 
| 


1,095 | 1,174 | 1,151 
| 1,174 i 247 | 1,226 


1,264 | 1,358 | 1,333 


| 1,262 1,388 | 1,310 





“1,281 "1,850 “1,325 


1,270 | 1,333 1,310 
234 | 1.316 | 1,294 


3°317 1,300 | 1,276 





2 | 1,279 
9 | 1,287 
8 1,301 
4 is 310 


ON no 6 
eo coc 
wOnwoc 


1,264 1,315 4, 345 | 1,320 
1,266 1,313 

1/300 | 1,349 | 1,325 
1,325 11, 


1,365 | 1, 339 
387 1,359 





| | 
(1,372 | 1,454 1,426 
1,387 | 1,491 1,462 


1,532 | 1,587 | 1,558 
| 


(1,579 | 1,686 | 1,606 


1,766 | 1,734 
1 '839 1,891 1,856 





if 544 | | 1,835 | 1,848 | 1,817 


' 
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(i.) Food and Groceries (46 commodities) —Information as to varia- 
tions in prices of Group I. (Groceries), Group IE. (Dairy Produce), and 
Group IIT. (Meat) are collected monthly, and in the tables on pp. 37 
to 39 the index-numbers for the combined expenditure on the three 
groups are given at yearly, quarterly, and (for 1920) at monthly intervals. 


(il.) House Rent.—Information as to variations in housing accom- 
modation is collected quarterly, and index-numbers at yearly and quar- 
terly periods are given in the tables on pp 40 to 42. 


(i.) Food, Groceries, and House Rent combined.—The tables on 
pp. 43 to 45 furnish comparisons in the form of index-numbers of the 
variations in the combined expenditure on the 46 items of food and 
groceries and housing accommodation at yearly and quarterly periods 
for 1912 to 1920 inclusive. It should be observed that the index-num- 
bers in these tables are comparable in every respect in so far as they 
relate to the capital towns with those given on page 30 for the respective 
groups, and where they relate to the same period are of course identical 
in both tables. Thus for the years 1912 to 1920 inclusive, the index- 
numbers for the six capital towns are (as they should be) the same in 
both sets of tables. 


The last columns in each of the above tables refer to the weighted 
average for the thirty towns. The method of computing these weighted 
average index-numbers is explained in Report No. 1, page 35. The 
population weights used in the computations ‘are as follows :— 


Population Weights used in Computation of Index-Numbers in different towns 
in order to arrive at the Weighted Average for each State and for the 
Commonwealth, with Weighted Average for all Towns as Base. 














= >= = + = ~ 
Town. “eo Town. = Town. Bb Town. Bo Town, ‘Bb Town, | ‘& 
© o o o o | ‘Oo 
= = = = = | & 
a eee |e ee ea a ee ae eer ee | Sa |e | See |—— 
Sydney ..:633 |Melbourne 590 Brisbane 140 Adelaide 190 |Perth, etc. |105 Hobart | 42 
Newcastle 62 Ballarat 53 T’woomba 20 Kadina,etc 12 |Kalg’lie,etc. 31 Launceston; 25 
Br’ken Hill) 31 | Bendigo 44 R’k’hmton 21 (Pt. Pirie 11 |Mid.Jn.,etc) 7 \Q’nstown [| 5 
Goulburn | 13 Geelong 34 Chtrs Twrs 17 Mt.Gamb’r 7 {Bunbury £4 Zeehan 


4 
Bathurst | 9 W’nambo’l 9 Warwick 6 Peterbor’gh 3 |Geraldton 4 |Beac’nsfield 3 


ee a — —— ——— — = 


(iv.) Care to Avoid Erroneous Comparisons.—It is, of course, ob- 
vious that the index-numbers given in the separate parts of the table 
cannot be directly compared with each other, in order to shew the re- 
lative cost of (say) house rent and groceries and food, since the weighted 
average cost in 1911 is in each case made equal to 1000, although the 
cost is, of course, not the same. 


coy f 


7. Relative Cost of Food and Groceries and Housing Accommodation 
in Different Towns, 1920.—The figures given in the following table 
shew the relative index-numbers for 1920 in the thirty towns for 
which particulars are regularly: collected. The index-numbers are 
comparable in all respects, and further, it will be observed that the index- 
numbers in the last column of the table are identical for each town with 
those given in the table on pages 43 to 45for the year1920, The first column 


S 
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gives the relative expenditure on groceries and food. The second, third, 
fourth, and fifth columns give comparative information with regard to 
expenditure on house rent for houses of four, five, and six rooms, and for 
all houses respectively, while the remaining colunins give similar infor- 
mation for food and groceries, combined with house rent of each class 
of house indicated. 


1920.—Index-Numbers, shewing Relative Cost in each of Thirty Towns, of Food and 
Groceries and House Rent (including 4, 5, and 6-roomed Houses, and all Houses), 
compared with Weighted Average Expenditure on Groceries, Food and Rent 
(all Houses) in the Six Capital Towns in 1911 as Base (= 1000). 


GROCERIES, FOOD AND RENT, 


HOUSE RENT. INOLUDING HOUSES HAVING— 





| 
| Grocer-— — ; (ee Aliaee “| All 
TOWN. 1€8 and | Four-  Five- | Six- Houses | Houses 
| Food. |roomed roomed! roomed Weight-. Four | Five Six |Weight- 
| Houses Houses} Houses ed Rooms. Rooms. Rooms.) ed 
only. only. | only. | Aver- | Aver- 
| age. | | | age. 
NEW SoutH WaALEs— 
Sydney ote ..| 1,266 465} 543 639 6381 | 1, 73l | 1,809 | 1,905 | 1,847 
Newcastle... Tr leleoOe 363 ag HB) 62 502 | 1,627 | 1,779 | 1,916 | 1,766 
Broken Hill* So ee yi 281 302 438 300 1,693 1,764 1,350 a2 
Goulburn... --| 1,287; 3830) 429 634 549 | 1,617 | 1,716 | 1,921 | 1,836 
Bathurst ore o+| 1,245 243 | 330 | 426 370 | 1,488 | 1,575 | 1.671 1,615 
Weighted Average .. 1,271 444 | 529 630 560 | 1,715 | 1,800 | 1,901 1,831 
VICTORIA— | 
Melbourne 1,211 409 | 530 660 Die O20 ek Va ek Sek |). ces 
Ballarat 1,225 188 | 275 370 SSaqieeis | 1,500 1,595 | 1,558 
Bendigo 1183 | 230] 318 430 352 | 1,413 | 1501 13613 | 1,535 
Geelong 1,175 312 | 418 511 448 1,487 | 1,593 1,688 1,623 
- Warrnambool 1,199 | 323] 427 | 520 441 | 1,522 | 1,626; 1,719 | 1,640 
Weighted Average...) 1,209 376 | 492 616 538 | 1,583! 1,701 , 1,825 | 1,747 
QUEENSLAND— _ | | ; 
Brisbane 1,209 285 | 374 480 436 | 1,494 | 1,583 | 1,689 | 1,645 
Toowoomba Pe EM eas A 245 | 324 405 398 | 1,423 1,502 | 1,588 | 1,576 
Rockhampton nity ad bon Za 272 365 | 340 | 1,434 1,489 1,582 | 1,557 
Charters Towers feed bya} 241 306 366 301 1,497 1,562 1,622 | 1,657 
Warwick 1,205 208 299 393 363 1,413 1:50 1,598 | 1,568 
| | 
Weighted Average... 1,210 269 | 351 | 449 409 | 1,479) 1,561 1,659 | 1,619 
SoutH AUSTRALIA— | | 
Adelaide ; 1,256 | 368 | 488 626 500 | 1,624 | 1,744 | 1,882 | 1,756 
Moonta, etc. a Ry 252 330 438 340 | 1,483 | 1,661 | 1,669] 1,571 
POLuoEinie= =... ieaoo | 350 | 420 457 395 1,585 1,655 1,692 | 1,630 
Mt. Gambier | 1,164 | 221 282 359 304 | 1,385 1,446 | 1,588 | 1,468 
Peterborough 12325) 289 | 373 444 375 1,521 1,608 1,676 1,607 
Weighted Average..| 1,250 | 356 | 469 597 | 478 | 1,606 | 1,719 | 1,847 | 1,728 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA—' 


Perth, etc. 1,208 346 | 488) 52% 409 | 1,554 1 1,646 1,786 1,617 

Kalgoorlie, etc. .. 1,356 860 | 4381 502 350 1,716 | 1,794 1,853 1,706 

Mid, Junction, etc...; 1,219 246 323 402 309 , 1,465 | 1,542 1,621 | 1,528 

Bunbury el) 20 | 273°) 2329 355 255 | 1,483 |} 1,539 1,565 | 1,465 

Geraldton 1,220) 379] 464 583 401 | 1,599 | 1,634 1,803 1,621 

Weighted Average .. 1,239 | 343 | 431 514 388 1,582 1,670 1,753 IFO 27, 
TASMANIA— | | 

Hobart - Mel mel2 73 448 538 618 564 | 1,721 | 1,811 | 1,891 | 1,887 

Launceston .. ..| 1,242 310 | 441 513 450 | 1,552 | 1,688 | 1,755 | 1,692 

Zeehan we rae ooo 164 | 221 262 154 | 1,508 | 1,560 | 1,601 1,493 

Beaconsfield Melverkse Loe 61 | 88 97 81 1,280 1,307 1,316 1,300 

Queenstown ele eZOO | 233 | 336 362 | 205 | 1,529 1,602 | 1,628 | 1,521 

} | ' | 

Weighted Average... 1,264) 363 461 531! 470] 1,627 | 1,725; 1,795 | 1,734 
Commonwealth | | | 

Weighted Average | | | | | | 

30 Towns .. ..; 1239; 385) 484 593 514 | 1,624 1,728 | 1,882 1,758 


* See Remarks on page 49 with reference to house rents, 
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The weighted average for all houses is obtained separately for each 
of the thirty towns by “ weighting” the rent paid for each class of house 
by the number of houses in each respective class in each town. If 
houses of only one particular size are included, different results may be 
obtained. This is evident when it is remembered that the distribution 
of houses according to number of rooms is substantially different in 
some of the towns; that is to say, there are a greater number of large, 
and therefore of relatively more expensive, houses in some towns than 
in others, ard vice versa, and consequently the weighted average rents 
in the former class of town refer to a larger size of house than in the 
latter class. Separate results are accordingly given for the several 
classes of houses specified in the table. 


The figures in the last four columns furnish results for expenditure 
on groceries and food, combined with expenditure on rent, for each of 
the three classes of houses indicated, and also for the weighted average 
for all houses. 


Some few words as to the proper interpretation of the preceding 
table may not be out of place. The total expenditure in each town for 
food and groceries, as well as the average rental paid, is multiplied 
by a number representing the population of the town, and a weighted 
average expenditure for all towns is thus computed. The weights used 
are given on page 46. The relative expenditure in each town for (a) 
food and groceries, (6b) house rents, and (c) food, groceries, and house 
rent combined, is shewn, the base of the table being the weighted aver- 
age expenditure in the six capital towns for 1911 = 1000. Thus in each 
horizontal line the sum of the index-number for food and groceries and 
that for rent of houses of each specified size is equal to the index-number 
for food, groceries, and house rent combined, taking the corresponding 
house-rent group. The table is comparable in all respects, and in 
addition shews the proportionate cost of food and groceries and of 
rent. For example, taking the last line in the table on the preceding 
page, it may be seen that taking the weighted average expenditure for 
all the towns on food, groceries, and average rents to be £1753, the 
expenditure on food and groceries alone is £1239 (lst column), and the 
average rental £514 (5th column), the sum of the two latter amounts | 
being £1753. Again, if it be desired to ascertain the relative expendi- 
ture for food and groceries and rent of four-roomed houses, it will be 
found the figures are £1239 and £385, which, together amount to £1624 
(6th column). In addition to shewing the relative cost of food and 
groceries and house rent (for different classes of houses) in each town in- 
dividually, the table also furnishes comparisons as to the relative cost of 
these items as between the several towns. Thus taking food and gro- 
ceries only (1st column), it may be seen that commodities which would 
cost £1266 in Sydney can be purchased for £1211 in Melbourne, or £1256 
in Adelaide. Again, taking the combined expenditure on food, gro- 
ceries, and house rent for houses of five rooms (7th column), it will be 
seen that an expenditure of £1741 in Melbourne is equivalent to an 
expenditure of £1809 in Sydney, £1744 in Adelaide, £1794 in Kalgoorlie, 
or £1684 in Geraldton. 


The index-numbers are reversible, and may be used for compari- 
sons as to purchasing-power of money as between any of the towns in- 
cluded. Thus if it be ascertained that the average rental of five-roomed 
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houses in Melbourne is, say, 20s. 1d. weekly, and the average rental of the 
same class of house in Bendigois required, all that is necessary is to multi- 
ply the rental in Melbourne by the index-number for five-roomed houses 
in Bendigo and divide by the index-number for Melbourne (3rd column), 
20s. Id. X 348 = 12s. 1d., which will be found to be the average rental 
of five-roomed houses in Bendigo (see Appendix II.). 


(i.) Food and Groceries.—As regards food and groceries it may be 
seen that the weighted average of the five towns was.above the weighted 
average for all towns for 1920 in New South Wales, South Australia, and 
Tasmania ; equal to the average in Western Australia, and lower in the 
remaining States. The most expensive towns are Broken Hill in New 
South Wales, and Kalgoorlie in Western Australia, Broken Hill being 14.0 
per cent., and Kalgoorlie 9.4 per cent. above the weighted average for 
all towns. 


(ii.) House Rent.—It will be seen that for house rents of four-roomed 
houses, Sydney, Melbourne and Hobart are the most expensive towns. 
For rentals of five-roomed houses, Sydney, Hobart and Melbourne 
are highest, while for six-roomed houses, rentals are highest in Melbourne, 
Newcastle and Sydney. Taking the weighted average of all houses, 
Sydney, Melbourne and Hobart are the most expensive towns, and 
comparing house rents of any size of house given or of the weighted average 
of all houses, Beaconsfield and Zeehan, in Tasmania, are the cheapest. - 

With reference to house rents in Broken Hill and Port Pirie, it is 
necessary to observe that for some time after the outbreak of war a number 
of houses were occupied at purely nominal or reduced rentals by families 
of which the wage-earner was out of employment. It was not until the 
latter half of 1916 that enquiries elicited the fact that normal con- 
ditions again obtained. In 1919 and 1920 industrial troubles in Broken 
Hill caused similar conditions to obtain as in 1914-15. It must be borne 
in mind, therefore, that for the years 1914, 1915, 1916, 1919 and 1920 the 
average rents in these towns have been computed in accordance with 
special investigations which have been made each quarter. 


(ill.) Food and Groceries and House Rent combined.—The last column 
in the foregoing table shews the relative cost according to average prices 
of the commodities and housing accommodation in each town during 1920. 
It may be seen that the average cost was greatest in Sydney, followed by 
Hobart, Goulburn and Melbourne. The index-number for Sydney was 
5.4 per cent., Hobart 4.8 per cent., Goulburn 4.7 per cent., and Melbourne 
2.0 per cent. above the weighted average cost for all towns. The cost 
was least in Beaconsfield and Bunbury, 25.8 and 16.4 per cent. respectively 
below the weighted average cost for all towns. 


8. Purchasing-Power of Money.—In the following table the average 
cost for the six capital towns in the year 1911] has again been taken as base. 
This base has been taken as equal to 20s. instead of 1000 as in the former 
tables. The figures shew the variations in purchasing-power of money 
from year to year in each town separately (in the vertical lines), and the 
relative cost in the several towns in each year (in the horizontal lines), 
It may be seen, for instance, that 20s. 7d. in Sydney in 1911 was 
equivalent to 18s. 4d. in Brisbane, or 19s. 1d. in Hobart: or that 35s. 2d. 
in Melbourne for the second quarter of 1920 was equivalent to 15s. 5d. 
in Brisbane in 1901, or 22s. 6d. in Perth in 1913. 
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Measurement of Change in the Purchasing-Power of Money.—Amounts necessary 
on the Average in each Year from 1901 to 1921 (2nd Quarter) to purchase in 
each Capital Town what would have cost on the Average £1 in 1911 in the 
Australian Capitals regarded as a whole.* 





| Son < ~ Weighted _ 
Year, Sydney. | Melb’ne. | Brisbane} Adelaide) Perth. |Hobart.| Average of 6 
——— ne | ca : | Capital Towns 


gs. d.| s. ae| cand: Pa; Palit Seca: Co (eet eet: an ere & 
5 | 





























1901 be Pa elon ta 1500601 07 3 12200 6 lio) LT 7 
1902 _ }19 7/18 1)16 0117 3|21 7,/1710| 18 7 
1903 or “\q9 2/)17 7/15 9/16 9/21 8 1711) 18 2 
1904 - “\47 5!1e 1/14 8|16 3} 2010)17 1) 17 2 
1905 ie “i qg 9/17 7/15 5/17 6|2011,;17 9| 18 0 
1906 i. “lig gi)17 7115 7|1710|20 5/18 O|. 18 0 
1907 _ 4s 6/17 6|1611]1711/19 9,17 9) 1711 
1908 ~ “i i9 g|18 61/17 1/19 1|20 0)18 5| 19 0 
1909 - .|19 91/18 1|17 0/1910) 19 9/19 0) 19 0 
1910 5 “119 11/18 10/17 6| 20 2/|20 6/19 0; 19 & 
1911 » “\90 7/19 0|18 4|21 2) 22°6,19 1| 20 Of 
1912 o "| 92911! 21 1/19 7,23 2) 23 1, 20 10 22 0 
1913 if ..| 23 7|21 01,19 5) 22 6 192 6|21 1 22 1 
1914 _ ..| 24 1] 22 1] 19 11} 22 10 | 22 10 | 21 10 22 10 
1915 - ../ 26 6/25 6| 23 3 | 25 2) 24 5 24 8 25 7 
1916 - ..| 2710 | 26 2) 23 9) 25 8/25 4) 25 7 | 26 6 
1917 i “| og 1/| 25 11 | 23 7 | 24 11 | 24 11 | 26 O 26 4 
1918 2 "| og*6127 0125 1|/26 &|24 9/27 L| 27 8 
1919 ee | 31 7/29 7/2810) 29 4 | 28 5 | 29 11 30 2 
1920 7 | 36 11 | 385 9| 3211/35 1/32 4/36 9) 3 8 
ist Quarter| 21 4/19 9|19 6/22 6,22 4/19 7) 20 9 

jo1a) 34 92 &| 2010/19 6/23 2/23 8/20 2, 21 9 
8rd gy 94 1|22 1\19 8|23 8/23 6} 21 5 22 11 

4th ,, | 2310/21 8/19 8 | 23 3] 2210) 22 2 22 7 

ist ” | 93 5|21 0] 19 1/22 8) 22 6) 21 1 22 0 

19132 20d» 9310 | 21 2/19 7/2211) 2211) 21 3 22 4 
3rd ” |93 6121 1/19 4/22 4) 22 4/21 1 22 | 

4th "| 93 6| 2010/19 6 2110) 22 5 | 20 10 21 11 

Ist i 04 0|21 4/19 7| 22 4/22 3) 21 1 22 4 

19144 2nd» 24 3/22 7/119 9 23 6/| 2210) 22 0 231 
Srdi(<‘(<éj;é;iaW | 2Ad«©@2 | 22 | 2D 1 2 2! 23 3) 21 10 23 0 

4th sy, 24 1/22 1/20 4/22 5| 23 0| 22 3 22 10 

Ist ” | 94 7 | 2211] 21 1) 23 3 | 23 10 | 22 10 23 6 

pois) 5 ” | 95 2195 3/22 8) 25 4/24 8/24 3] 2411 
3rd i(ig}:«2 | 28 «21: 27 «6 | 24 2 | 26 6 | 25 1 | 25 10 27 2 

4th ,, | 28:0] 26 5| 25 1/| 25 8| 24 1) 25 9 26 8 

Ist 0, ~=— | 28 «4: | 26 9 | 25 2| 2511 | 24 10) 26 4 27 (0 

wre Sd » =| 27:10 | 26 5 | 24 1) 26 2) 25 7 | 25 11 26 8 
3rd 27 9|26 0| 22 11 | 25 7/125 9| 25 2 26 4 

4th ,, | 27 6|25 7/|2210| 25 2) 25 1) 24 10 26 0 

lst os 07 7'/|25 7/|2211/| 25 3| 24 10} 25 4 26 0 

jor 38 279/25 9| 23 3/25 2) 25 6| 25 3 26 2 
8rd, 28 8|26 0/23 9) 24 5 | 24 8 25 Il 26 7 

4th | | 28 6| 26 2) 24 6 | 2410| 24 8 27 6, 26 8 

Ist ,, 98 6/26 6|24 4] 2511) 24 8/27 3) 26 11 

gj 2nd 93 7|9611|24 9/27 3|25 4);27 1] 27 4 
191 \ 3rd ” | 98 1/96 9| 25 1) 26 8\24 7) 26 9| 27 0 
4th _ 99 0 | 27 8 | 26 0O| 27 0:|24 6/27 4, 27 9 

Ist ,, 99 6| 28 912711) 28 4 25 8 | 28 8 29 1 

jo10 3d » | 31 4/29 1/28 1\/29 2 29 2/2810) 29 10 
%\ 3rd, 91 5|29 5/28 6) 29 3’ 30 1) 80 0 30 2 
4th _,, 33 1/31 41 3010/30 8|28 9| 32 2 31 9 
Ist, 94 8|31 5| 32 3/31 8| 30 4] 33 6 32 9 
top 2nd» 36-5 | 5 2/33 0/35 1/33 1/35 8) 85 F 
“04 3rd, 38 9/138 8 | 33 6| 37 4/ 33 6| 38 10 37 10 
4th 4, 37 11 | 37 10 | 32 9} 36 4)| 32 4] 39 0 36 1] 

1921 Ist - 37 0137 7/| 3r 11 3510/34 0| 38 0 36 6 
2nd ». | 84 7/385 8:80 5: 384 0 3838 5 86 «4 34 5 








* These results are based upon the regimen referred to on pp. 24-6 herein, which includes food, 
groceries and housing accommodation. , + Basis of Table. 


(i.) Groceries and Food only.—The following table has been com- 
puted in the same manner as that indicated above, but relates to 
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groceries and food (46 items) only. The average expenditure for the 
six capital towns in 1911 has again been taken as the basis of the 
table ( =20s.), and the figures are, of course, comparable throughout. 
Measurement of Change in the Purchasing-Power of Money.—Groceries and Food 
only.—Amount necessary on the Average in each Year from 1901 to 1921- ° 


(2nd Quarter) to purchase in each Capital Town what would have cost on 
the Average £1 in 1911 in the Australian Capitals regarded as a whole.* 












































| Weighted 
Year | Sydney, | Melb’ne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. |Average of 6 
ne aie ek - a CapitalTowns 
8. d. ee Nee ye ars it fey Beeler: s. d. s. d. 8s. d. 
1901 .. oof 18 4 19 4 1 Nae Ty ed) 23 «8 20 3 19 4 
1902 .. ro ay de: 20 4) 20 4, 20 6 25 6 21 O 21 tf: 
1903 .. Sol edt) 2 ov¢ 19 6 19 9 19 8 25 8 21 1 20 4 
1904 .. Spe bela G: 18 4: 17 10 | 18 10 24 3 19 8 18 5 
1905 .. Sf yes) POL Lee 19 10 25 2 20 7 19 8 
1906 .. ello hae 18 ll; 19 2 | 19 8 24 9 20 1l 19 7 
1907 .. Allee Rete See Gee ealt 19 O 23 11 20 2 19 1 
1908 .. Sole ede) yy 19 ll | 20 6 20 2 24 6 21 1 20 7 
1909 .. se) 20° 3 19 0; 19 8 20 6 24 3) 21 410 20 1 
1910 .. el 4 19 2 20 O 20 O 25 O 21 6 20 +I 
UO ieee. sce LOGOS 18 8; 20 4 20 5 26 11 21 2 20 Of 
LOL 2, Sloe SG 21 8 22 0 23 #1 26 11 23 10 22 6 
1913 .. Wel a nS 20 6); 20 10 | 22 5 25 4 23 3 21 II 
1914 .. Sep RY 21 10 21 #7 | 24 4 26 O 24 3 22 Il 
LOTS a palerae i Gl 28 3 OO lol Omro 29 8 28 11 | 28 4 
1916 .. --| 80 5}; 29 3; 28 6! 30 8 30 10 30 5 29 11 
1917 2 wied0 LO tee 28 ook. ce 28 11 30 1 30 11 29 5 
1918 .. ..| 31 0} 29 4) 2911) 31 1] 299 9] 32 8| 39 3 
LO1LO ei oO). 8. S245 35 3) 34 5 35 5 35 0 34 4 
1920 .. .-| 48 0 41 1, 41 1! 42 8 41 0 43 3 42 0 
Ist Qtr! 20 9 | 19 9 21 11 | 22 0 26 O 21 10 21 0O 
1912 Z200ee eee © 21 &/| 2111/| 2211)! 9g 9g 22 11 22 3 
ce\cordee. Zo 23020 220 1s 28010 27 4 24 8 | 23 9 
4th ,, 23 «6 22 31! 22 3 Zon G26 25 9 23 2 
Ist ,, 22 9 20 9 20 9); 22 5 25 6 23 2 | 22 0 
joa] 2a $3 23 2; 2010) 21 2022 elo 26 0 23 9 | oe 
leotdaee, 22 7 20 &; 2010] 22 4; 25 0 23 «6 21 10 
4th ,, 22 1 20 0 20 8 21 10 24 11 22 9 21 5 
A Bee DRS AY OTN 7 | 20 1] | 22 11 24 11 23 3 22 #1 
1914 2nd ,, 23 3; 22 4) 21 2; 25 0 25 11 24 #7 23 2 
Tora me 23 1; 22 Q 21 8 24 #7 26 9 24 3 23 0 
4th , | 238 1] 22 4{ 22 6/| 24 8] 96 7! 2410 23 3 
Ist ,, 240e econo 23 I! 26 4 28 5 25 10 24 8 
jos 3d eo 201 27, 28) 26.4 1 S09 ard Omen 28 3 27. 3 
3rd_,,{ 30 9 le yl OAS 8 ae 32 0] 3011 30 10 31 1] 
4th ,, 30 7 29 10; 30 8 | 30 6 29 2 30. 8 30 3 
Nst oe, ecko 4 900 2 31 0 31 0/ 30 1 31 10 30 10 
wore 34 + 30 4 29 8 29 1) 31 6 SUES 8} 31 6] 30 2 
Sra 43) |) 20002 29 O eet lel SOO le Shae 7 29 9 29 7 
4th ,, 29 8° 98 92 , 2610 29 8 | 30 5 29 1 28 11 
Ist’ 5, | 30° 0 27 11 27 0]; 29 6! 30 O 29 10 | 28 11 
19174 2nd 29 | 30 1), 28 38 27 6; 29 4] 31 #1 29 8 | 29 3 
| 3rd » | of D9! 28 61° 298 5 aezSe hel 29 28 30 8 29 9 
4th es eae: 28 bel 207 ie 28) So Oue 33 «56 29 10 
isto: Slee sat Ze SO sn 297 She 74 30 0 
iors 3nd Fall, O3tb AO) he Ole) 2 eG, 29 8 See 30. «68 SPA hy 30 66 
arda: 30 3 29 O 29 9 30 9) 29 o | 31 ti 29 10 
4th ,, Ste 7 29 10; 31 3); 31 1); #29 2) 939 10 | 30 9 
Stele oto Sle oti o4 ee oo 0 | 30 10 33 10 | 32 9 
ee el Api sds) ed’ SEN e fe} 34 2)/ 34 0; 36 10 33. (9 33 10 
| 3rd Ae 35 4); 32 1 34 7 34 Zo 3Se2 0 o4e 7 34 2 - 
4th ,, 37 10 | 34 Su eo Sie Ole SGmmed = eo a1 () | oon 36 «6 
Stee eo oO 34 4 40 4 37 9; 38 2). 38 8 37. 7 
19204 2nd . 42 0 40 6 |} 41 4) 42 9; 42 51] 41 10 41 7 
= es Pe 46 0| 45 9| 42 1 46 1 | 42 8 | 46 2 | 45 5 
4th ,,| 44 01! 43 10 40 5 | 44 ] | 40 9 | 46 4 43 6 
1921 Ist... 42 65 43 4 39 2 42 10 43 2 | 44 5 | 42 9 
2ndaes |e oened 39 4 36 8 89 9 42 2: 41 6 39 9Q 














* These results are based upon the regimen referred to on pp. 24-6 herein. + Basis of Table. 
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(ii.) House Rent Only.—The following table gives similar particulars 
for house rent only, the average for the six towns in 1911 being again 
taken as the basis of the table (= 20s.):— : 


Measurement of Change in the Purchasing-Power of Money.—House Rent.— 
“Amount payable on the Average in each Year from 1901 to 1921 (2nd 
Quarter) for House Rent in each Capital Town, compared with a Rent of 

£1 in 1911 in the Australian Capitals regarded asa whole. 


Weighted 









































Year. | Sydney. | Melb’ne. | Brisbane.| Adelaide.| Perth. | Hobart. | Average of 6 
| CapitalTowns 
s. d. s. d. rem * s. d. a Ge s. d. a.° G. 
1901 .. ..| 17 3] 14 8 9 9| 12 7} 16.0] 13 4 15 1 
1902 .. | 17 3! 1411) +9 10] 12 7) Ir] 13 4 15-2 
1903 .. Cela ae ti lO 1) 1297 OO Pats 6 15 3 
1904 .. il 47-6) 16 93} to 2127) 16 0) 13 6 15 4 
1905 .. | 4710! 15 5| 10 5| 14 O| 14 9); 138 7 15 8 
1906 .. | 1711] 16 8.|. 10 6] 15 3| 14 4) 13.9 15 ll 
1907 .. Seiad ie Gare eee eel Gers s|Melose On ou aan a 16 4 
1908 .. let Fl 7 laa boul lS | Se 16 10 
1909 .. | 19 2) 1610; 18 3] 1810| 13 4] 15 O 17 5 
1910 .. | 1910! 18 4, 14 O| 20 4; 13 11) 15 6 18 5 
1911 .. 81 10510 OH 164 e203 16s ee | 20 Ot 
1912 .. | 23 8| 20 4) 16 1] 23 2 | 17 7| 16 7 21 3 
1913 .. | g411| 2110) 17 3| 22 6| 18 7] 17 10 92 4 
1914 .. | 95 7| 22 6| 17 8| 2010; 18 3| 18 3 22 $8 
1915 .. Soa 5 eel 8 bee) 1S Sel 20) IS 21 7 
1916 .. JP ea 3 819| 170) 18 7) 17 4) 418 7 Sia 
1917 .. | 94 3) 22 6) 17 5{| 19 2; 17 5/| 19 O 22 0 
1918 .. | 25 0] 23 7; 18 1) 20 5 | V7 S84) 219 22 10 
1919: .. | 26 9| 25 8 19 8| 22 2! 18 4) 22 8 24 4 
1920.... _.| 28 4) 28 1/| 21 8] 24 4 19 11 27 «25 26 8 
ist Qtr) 22 4) 19 8/| 16 0} 23 3) 17 O 16 3 20 6 
wind 2 | 23 4] 20 0|] 16 1] 23 5; 17 2) 16 4 2) 1 
Srd_,, | 24 7| 20 7| 16 2] 23 5| 18 O| 1610 21 10 
4th ,,| 24 4] 2011| 16 0j 2211] 18 3) 1611 DA eG 
ist ,,| 24 5| 21 4) 1610) 2211] 18 3; 18 0 22 0 
ois 3 , | 2410) 21 9; 17 2) 2211; 18 6; 17 9 92 4 
$rd_(i«wy’ | «24 11) 22 O| 17 3} 22 3) 18 7) 17 8 22 5 
4th ,,| 25 6) 22 1 | 1710{ 2110) 1811; 18 0 22 8 
ist ,,| 25 6| 22 5, 17 8| 21 6} 18 5; 18 1 22 8 
yous} Bd ,| 26 9| 2210/ 1710] 21 5; 18 5| 18 8 23 0 
$rd.,,| 25 8| 2211) 1710] 21 1; 18 4). 18 & 22 11 
4th ,,| 25 5| 2110| 17 4) 19 3) 1711; 18 6 20082 
Ist ,,| 24 7] 2110/ 17 1] 1810) 17 5 18 6 21 9 
19152 25d» Dea OE aon mele a ain Se Glee hOel velo mee ae 
Sed, | 24 6 | 21 7) 17 2] 18 7) 1610; 18 7 oT 7 
4th ‘,,| 24 8) 91 7) 17 2) I8 7] 1610) Is 7 21-6 
iat .,| 24 2) 21 9] 16 lo|).18 7; 17 5) 18 5 O16 
wo] 3 »| 24 8| 21 8| 1611] 18 7] 17 5& 18 6) 2h 7% 
ard, | 24 6S) OE 9) 17 0] 18 2, Ay 4) 18 7 9)... 7 
4th ,,| 24 3/ 2111} 17 2) 18 8| 17 4) 18 10 21°. 8 
iss ,,| 24 3| 22 3) 1710) 19 1/ 17 5] 1811 21 10 
19172 2nd» 94 3| 22 3|' 17 3] 19 1] 17 5| 19 O 21 10 
Srd | 24 2] 22 7] 17 3] 19 2/ V7 6; 19 1 22: 0 
4th ,,| 24 6) 2210; 17 2| 19 5| 17 6; 19 1 A Ve 
r ist | 24 9| 23 1| 17 8] 19 8} 17 8) 18 10 92.. 5 
19182 224 >» | SR OS On Lao 0) 20 aah a So boa 22 ‘8 
{ 3rd ,| 25 0! 23 8| 18 5| 20 9; 17 8) 19 4 Fe ebauk 
4th «| 26 8) 24 7) 18 6) 2) 1 iy 8 enone 23 5 
ist | | 25 5) 25 Oj} 19 1} 21 8| 18 3| 21 38 23 9 
tgi9 2nd >| 95 7| 25 6| 19 2| 22 3) 18 3| 21 9) 24 | 
94 3rd _,,| 2510| 25 8) 19 8| 22 3) 18 38 23 6, 24 4 
Lath , | 26 4] 26 7| 20 8; 22 6; 18 6| 94 3) 25 O 
ist ..| 27 4| 27 2] 20 8| 23 1) 19 3; 26 1 25 8 
1920) 2nd » | 28 4| 27 6| 21 2| 24 1 ye keh Spar 20) 26 5 
Brd gg | 28 4) 28 6| 21 4, 2411) 20 5) 28 8 26 11 
4th ,,| 29 2| 29 3] -21 8| 25 3] 20 5) 28 5 Arh | 
1921 lst .| 29 2/ 29 3| 21 6| 25 8| 2010) 28 9) 27 8 
ond , | 29 8 29 6 91 6) 25 9 20 10 29 O 27 9 











CO eS 
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9. Monthly Fluctuations in Retail Prices of Food and Groceries, July, 
1914, to May, 1921.—The following table has been prepared in order 
to shew the variations in retail prices of food and groceries since July, 
1914, the last month prior to the outbreak of war. Particulars for each 
town are given in the form of index-numbers for food and groceries in 
each of the months specified. In the last column the percentage 
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+ increase is shewn for each town in May, 1921, compared with 
July, 1914. It is necessary to observe that the index-numbers given in | 
the following table are computed to the same base as those given in the 
preceding tables in this section, referring to food and groceries only, 
viz., the weighted average expenditure in the six capital towns for 1911 
of food and groceries (46 commodities) is made equal to 1000. 

Retail Price Index-Numbers** (Food and Groceries), for each of Thirty Towns for 

+) the Mouths specified, with Weighted Average for Six Capital Towns in 1911 

as Base (=1000).t 

| owt 

1914, | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918, | 1919. | 1920,, 1921. oon 
|__| —__"_ 588 
Particulars. | | | <3'3 

July. | May. | May. | May. | May. | May. | May. | April.} May. am 

| > 

| ge* 

~ NEw SoutH WaLEs— | | | % 
Sydney... 1,153 | 1,268 | 1,509 | 1,499 | 1,546 | 1,768 | 2,052 | 1,966 | 1,906 | 65.3 
Newcastle 1,147 | 1,285 | 1,507 | 1,527 | 1,576 | 1,776 | 2,079 | 2:007 | 17947 | 69:7 
* Broken Hill 1,468 | 1,575 | 1,817 | 1,814 | 1,848 | 15827 | 2’378 | 27489 | 27396 | 58:4 
Goulburn + + | 1,183 | 1,312 | 1,550 | 1,476 | 1,523 | 1;746 | 27067 | 2'045 | 1.950 | @4. 
Bathurst + ++ | 1,097 | 1,243 | 1,479 | 1,473 | 1,521 | 1.663 | 23016 | 1/982 | 1'995 | 75 '5 
* Weighted Average .. | 1,165 | 1,283 | 1,522 | 1,514 | 1,560 | 1,770 | 2,068 | 1,993 |1,927 | 65.4 

VICTORIA— | | 

Melbourne 1,106 | 1,386 | 1,485 | 1,409 | 1,486 | 1,564 | 2,007 | 2,013 | 1,961 | 77.6 
Ballarat 1,103 | 1,424 | 1,506 | 1,406 | 1,459 | 1,530 | 21037 | 2024 | 1/960 | 79777 
Bendigo 1,107 | 1,390 | 1,482 | 1,482 | 1,487 | 1,522 | 17937 | 2?001 | 1’939 | 76:2 
Geelong He 1,089 | 1,350 | 1,514 | 1,432 | 1,481 | 13541 | 17935 | 2'079 | 2’051| §8'3 
Warrnambool .. 1,087 | 1,404 | 1,493 | 1,436 | 1,514 | 1,567 | 1,945 | 2’024 | 17919 | 99'3 

4 *Weighted Average 1,105 | 1,388 | 1,488 | 1,412 | 1,484 | 1,558 | 2,001 | 2,016 1,966 | 77.9 
QUEENSLAND— 

4. Brisbane 1,057 | 1,326 | 1,491 | 1,375 | 1,480 | 1,704 | 2,060 | 1,885 | 1,833 | 73.4 
Toowoomba |. 1,041 | 1,371 | 1,457 | 1,360 | 1,440 | 13755 | 27001 | 12755 |1°734| 66:6 
Rockhampton .. 1,156 | 1,378 | 1,618 | 1,404 | 1,501 | 1,797 | 2’068 | 17915 |1°877 | @9°4 
Charters Tower 1,246 | 1,588 | 1,644 | 1,582 | 1,684 | 1,911 2,082 | 1,967 | 1,927 | 54.7 
Warwick se 1,083 | 1,379 | 1,462 | 1,369 | 1,520 | 1,770 | 2'045 | 17911 | 13837 | 69:6 
*Weighted Average 1,082 | 1,359 | 1,512 | 1,394 | 1,496 | 1,738 | 2,056 1,883 | 1,836 | 69.7 
SouTH AUSTRALIA— | 

o. Adelaide “+ «+ | 1,250 | 1,485 | 1,584 | 1,480 | 1,620 | 1,703 | 2,114 | 2.075 | 1,975 | 58.0 
Kadina, Moonta, Wallaroo| 1,230 | 1,488 1,612 | 1,573 | 1,595 | 1,661 | 2,045 | 2,101 2,005 | 68.0 
Port Pirie - {1,291 | 1,530 | 1,643 | 1,603 | 1,657 | 1,726 | 2056 | 2’097 | 2’060 | 59:6 
Mt. Gambier . 1,064 1,382 | 1,504 | 1,445 | 1,523 | 15543 | 13913 | 9’033 | 969 | 85:1 
Peterborough .. 1,340 | 1,536 | 1,622 | 1,584 1,611 | 1;699 | 9'195 | 2’084 | 2’026 | 51:2 
*Weighted Average 1,247 | 1,485 | 1,586 | 1,491 | 1,618 1,697 | 2,101 | 2,076 | 1,981 | 58.9 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA— | | 

Perth and Fremantle .. | 1,340 | 1,502 1,550 | 1,586 | 1,524 | 1,891 | 2,121 2,158 | 2,104 | 57.0 
Kalgoorlie and Boulder | 1,664 1,806 1,814 | 1,799 | 1,791 | 2,188 2,311 | 2,337 |2,315 | 39.1 
Mid. June. & Guildford / 1,354 | 1,532 | 1,534 | 1,598 | 1)524 | 1,837 | 2°138 | 9'170 | 2°105 | 55° 
Bunbury A -. | 1,418 | 1,593 | 1,608 | 1,753 | 1,656 1,895 | 2,100 | 2,164 |2,141 | 51.0 
Geraldton 1,445 1,689 | 1,675 | 1,630 | 1,633 | 1,745 | 27112 | 2'120 |2’079 | 43.9 
*Weighted Average 1,412 | 1,573 | 1,608 | 1,636 | 1,585 | 1,946 | 2,160 | 2,195 |2,148 | 59.1 

\ Tasmanra— | | | | | | 

Hobart 1,211 1,401 | 1,551 | 1,471 | 1,648 | 1,678 | 2,095 | 2,119 | 2,063 | 70.4 
Launceston 1,144 | 1,345 | 1,538 | 1,478 | 1,588 1,645 | 2,034 | 2,039 |1,9.0| 74.0 
Zeehan... 1,292 | 1,531 | 1,683 | 1,610 | 1,758 | 15804 | 2'188 | 2197 |2’159 | 671 
Beaconsfleld 1,230 1,436 | 1,647 | 1,587 | 1,617 | 1,678 | 2'038 | 1977 | 952 | 68:7 

Queenstown .. —.. | 1,315 | 1,519 | 1,697 | 1,625 | 1,722 | 1,842 | 2132 | 2'075 |2’066 | 67.41 
*Weighted Average 1,201 | 1,399 | 1,566 | 1,494 | 1,638 | 1,684 | 2,080 | 2,090 | 2,041 | 69.9 

— Weighted Aver.for Cwth. | 1,164 | 1,372 | 1,524 | 1,473 | 1,539 | 1,696 | 2,054 | 2,017 | 1,957 68,1 








* Average for the five towns. 


+ See remarks on page 31 of Labour Report No. 6 with referen 


t Average for thirty towns. 


ce to change of base period. 


As the price index-number increases the purcha id 


ng power of money dimini:hes. 


NotTEe.—Corresponding index-numbers for the intervening months are given in Labour 
Reports Nos. 6, 7, 8,9 and 10 
maries of Statistics Nos. 76 t 


,in Labour Bulletins Nos. 
0 83 


17 and 18, and in the Quarterly Sum- 
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10. ‘ables of Prices and House Rents, 1920.—While the summarised 
results of price-movements are published quarterly, the actual data from 
which such results are obtained are only published in full annually. In 
appendixes to Report No. 1, particulars were given of prices and house 
rents in the metropolitan towns in each year from 1901 to 1911, and in 
appendixes to Report No. 2, particulars were given of average prices 
and house rents in 1912 for each of the thirty towns from which returns 
are collected. In Appendixes I. and II. of Report No. 5 similar particulars 
were given for the year 1913; in Appendixes I. and ITI. to Report No. 6 
particulars were given of average prices for 1914 and 1915; in 
Appendixes II. and IV. of the same Report similar information was given 
in regard to house rents. In Appendixes Nos. I and Il. of Report 
No. 7; in Appendixes Nos. I..and II. of Report No. 8; in Appendixes 
Nos. IV. and V. of Report No, 9; in Appendixes Nos, 1. and 11. of 
Report No. 10 ; and in Appendixes Nos. |. and II. hereof, information 
is given in regard to average prices and house rents respectively for the 
years 1916 to 1920. 


11. Increase in Cost of Food and Groceries and House Rent, 1920, 
compared with previous years.—The following tables have been prepared 
‘n order to shew for each capital town (i.) the total increase (or decrease) 
in the cost of food, groceries, and house rent combined in 1920 compared 
with each preceding year since 1901, and (ii.) amount of the percentage 
increase (or decrease) due to variations (a) in prices of food and gro- 
ceries, and (b) in house rent. The sum of the percentages for any year 
and town in the last two parts of the table must, of course, equal the 
corresponding total percentage in the first part of the table. Thus the 
total percentage of increase in cost of food, groceries, and house rent in 
Sydney for 1920 compared with 1904 is 111.7 per cent., of which 85.9 
per cent. is due to increased cost of food and groceries, and 25.8 per 
cent. to increase in house rents. 


Percentage of Increase in Purchasing-Power-of-Money Price ‘Index-Numbers 
in 1920 compared with previous Years 1901 to 1919. 





Weighted 


























| | 
Year. | Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. | abana ga 

| | | Towns. 
LOOT. ..| 106.8 | 105.6 113.8 103.2 57.5 111.3 103.0 
1902 .. ..| 88.5 | 97.9 105.5 103.4 50.1 105.6 92.1 
1903 .. es 92.8 | 103.1 108.3 109.8 49.0 104.7 96.1 
1904 .. rel bee bs Oe 109.4 123.9 116.1 55.3 114.8 108.1 
1905 .. -«| 97.0 103.7 113.7 | 101.0 54.7 107.3 98.1 
1906 .. tally SDUSU 103.6 110.7 | 97.0 58.0 104.5 97.9 
1907 .. .-| 99.4 104.2 107.1 96.3 63.9 107.3 99.1 
1908 .. Ca iileee ty) SRA! 92.1 84.2 61.5 99.6 87.9 
1909 .. So hse 97.6 93.3 | 77.3 63.6 93.0 88.4 
1910 .. ..| 85.6 89.8 87.6 74.2 58.0 93.2 84.2 
FOTl Beets ey | 88.3 79.8 66.0 43.6 92.6 78.5 
1912 .. --| 80.8 69.5 67.9 51.8 40.1 76.4 62.2 
1913 .. .-| 56.7 70.2 69.8 56.5 43.3 74.5 61.7 
1914 .. Solhy ele! | 61.8 64.9 53.6 41.5 68.6 = 66:6. 
1915 .. 2 «| 39.6 40.1 41.5 39.4 32.3 49.0 39.7 
1916 .. ..| 32.5 36.6 38.5 36.6 27.8 43.7 34.8 
1917 .. .>| 31.3 | 38.2 39.2 41.0 29.8 41.3 35.4 
FOLS 3 ::: ..| 29.4 | 32.6 31.3 31.5 30.5 35.5 Slat 
1919 .. 7. | Se LOso 20.7 14.1 19.6 13.9 22.9 18.2 











"? 
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Percentage of Increase in Purchasing-Power-of-Money Price Index-Numbers 
in 1920 compared with previous years 1901 to 1919—cont. 





| | Weighted 
Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane.| Adelaide.| Perth. Hobart. 0 Capital” 
Owns. 


Year, 



































PERCENTAGE DUE TO VARIATIONS IN Cost or Foop AND GROCERIES. 





















































1901 .. 81.2 73.9 83.2 75.3 | 49.7 78.0 75.8 
1902 .. 65.0 67.9 76.3 75.5 | 42.5 73.3 66.5 
1903 .. 68.8 72.4 79.4 81.0 | 41.6 72.7 70.1 
1904 .. 85.9 78.6 93.0 86.4 | 47.5 81.3 80.9 
1905 . 73.9 | 74.1 84.8 76.8 44.6 75.2 73.0 
1906 .. Tae 74.5 82.5 76.0 46.8 ey 73.3 
1907 .. Rael 76.1 82.0 T78 50.9 76.6 75.4 
1908 .. 66.8 67.4 70.8 69.4 48.5 70.8 66.5 
1909 .. 67.6 72.0 74.0 65.9 49.9 66.1 68.2 
1910 .. 68.0 68.5 710.7 66.1 46.0 | 67.4 66.7 
i91l .. 66.2 69.5 66.6 62.0 36.8 | 68.2 64.8 
1912 .. 52.5 54.4 57.2 49.8 36.0 54.9 52.1 
1913 .. 50.8 57.9 61.4. 53.2 40.9 55.8 53.7 
1914 .. 48.5 51.4 57.5 47.3 38.6 51.3 49.4 
1915 .. 33.5 29.8 34.4 30.2 27.3 34.2 31.6 
1916 .. 26.5 26.7 3h 27.5 23.7 29.4 26.9 
1917 .. 25.5 29.3 $2.2 32.5 25.8 28.0 28.1 
1918 .. 24.7 25.7 26.2 25.5 26.8 | 22.9 25.3 
1919 .. 13.6 1723 | 11.9 16.6 16s alee Ge3 15.0 
PERCENTAGE DUE TO VARIATION IN HousE RENTs. 
1901 .. 25.6 31.7 | 30.6 27.9 7.8 33.3 27.2 
1902 .. 23.5 30.0 | 29.2 27.9 (iy tee bye 25.6 
1903 .. 24.0 | 30.7 | 28.9 28.8 7.4 | 32.0 26.0 
1904 .. 25.8 | 30.8 | 30.9 29.7 7.8 33.5 27.2 
1905 .. 23.1 29.6 | 28.9 24.2 10.1 32.1 25.1 
1906 .. 23.0 29.1 28.2 21.0 11.2 31.4 24.6 
1907 .. 22.3 2871 2 Bel 18.5 13.0 | 30.7 PVG | 
1908 .. 20.5 25.6 2153 14.8 13.0 | 28.8 21.4 
1909 .. 19.1 25.6 19.3 11.4 13.7 | 26.9 20.2 
1910 .. 17.6 Dies 16.9 8.1 12.0 | 25.8 17.5 
1911 . 12.9 18.8 13.2 4.0 6.8 24.4 US37 
1912 .. 8.3 15.1 10.7 2.0 Avlan eels 10.1 
1913 5.9 12.3 8.4 a3 9.4 18.7 8.0 
1914 .. 4.6 10.4 7.4 6.3 9:9: | 17.3 7.2 
1915 .. 6.1 10.3 ak 9.2 5.0 | 14.8 8.1 
1916 .. 6.0 9.9 7.4 Oc eee tel 4a 7.9 
LOl7e 5.8 8.9 7.0 8.5 4:0 | 13:3 les 
1918 . 4.7 6.9 5.1 6.0 Cie se 5.8 
1919 .. 3.3 3.4 2.0 3.0 23 !/ 6.6 3.2 


| 
| 
| 
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SECTION V.—INVESTIGATIONS INTO VARIATIONS IN PUR- 
CHASING-POWER-OF-MONEY PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS IN 
150 TOWNS IN THE COMMONWEALTH. 


1. Introduction.—In order to supplement the information as to 
variations in the purchasing-power of money, which is collected each 
month for the 30 towns specified in the preceding Section, a special 
investigation was initiated in November, 1913, as to purchasing-power-of- 
money index-numbers in 70 additional towns in the Commonwealth. 
This investigation was repeated in November, 1914, and again in 
November, 1915, when the number of additional towns was increased to 
120, and it is intended to carry it out in that month each year, thus making 
information available annually in all for 150 towns. The results of the 
first investigation were published in Labour Bulletin No. 5 (Section IV., 
pages 26 to 33), where some description was given of the methods adopted 
in making the investigation and in computing the index-numbers. The 
results of the second investigation (November, 1914) were published in 
Labour Bulletin No. 8 (Section IV., pages 231 to 240); of the third in 
Labour Bulletin No. 12 (Section IV., pages 356 to 361); of the fourth 
in Report No. 7 (Section V., pages 393 to 403), of the fifth in Report 
No. 8 (Section V., pages 47 to 57); of the sixth in Report No. 9 
(Section VI., pages 52 to 61), and of the seventh in Report No. 10 (Section 
VI., pages 55 to 65). 


2. Price Index-Numbers shewing relative Purchasing-Power of 
Money.—The results of the investigation made in November, 1920, are set 
out in the tables on pages 57 to 60. The basis for the whole of this table 
is the weighted average aggregate expenditure for the 150 towns on 
food, groceries, and rent of five-roomed houses, in N ovember, 1920. (See 
end of last column on page 60). This weighted average aggregate 
expenditure is made equal to 1000, and the aggregate expenditure 
on these items for each individual town is shewn in the last column 
in the form of index-numbers relative to this average. In the pre- 
ceding column similar index-numbers are shewn for food, groceries, 
and rent of four-roomed houses, and these index-numbers are again 
computed to the same base indicated above. That is to say, that 
while the index-number 1000 (see page 60) represents the weighted 
average expenditure on food, groceries, and rent of five-roomed houses, 
943 represents the average weighted expenditure on food, groceries, and 
rent of four-roomed houses. Similarly, in the remaining three columns, 
if 1000 represents the weighted average expenditure on food, groceries, 
and rent of five-roomed houses (page 60), the index-number 727 repre- 
sents the relative weighted average expenditure on food and groceries 
only, the index-number 216 represents the relative weighted average 
expenditure on rent of four-roomed houses, and 273 the expenditure on 
rent of five-roomed houses. It follows, therefore, that the figures given 
in the table are comparable throughout. Thus, taking the average 
weighted expenditure for all 150 towns on food, groceries, and rent of 
five-roomed houses as equal to 1000, the expenditure on the same items 
in Melbourne is 1042, while if four-roomed houses were substituted for 
five-roomed, the expenditure in Melbourne would be represented by 968, 
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of which 729 would be the expenditure on food and groceries, and the re- 
maining 239 the expenditure on house rent. Again, the expenditure in 
Sydney on food, groceries, and rent of five-roomed houses is 1051 or 
5.1 per cent. above the weighted average, and that number is made 
up of 732, the relative expenditure on food and groceries, and 319 the 
relative expenditure on rent of five-roomed houses. ‘The expenditure 
on the same items in Grafton is represented by 960, of which 761 repre- 
sents the expenditure on food and groceries and 199 that on rent. 


In the following table, the first column shews the index-numbers 
for food and groceries only, while the second and third shew the index- 
numbers for the rent of houses having four and five rooms respectively. 
The fourth column shews the aggregate index-numbers for food and 
groceries combined with the rent of four-roomed houses, and the last 
column the index-numbers for food and groceries combined with the 
rent of five-roomed houses :— 


Relative Purchasing-Power-of-Money Index-Numbers in Various Towns compared 
with Weighted Average Cost of Food, Groceries, and Rent of 5 Rooms as 
Base (=1000), November, 1920.* 


























Food, ' Food, 
Food and House House Groceries, | Groceries, 
State and Town. Groceries,| , Rent, Rent, -| and Rent | and Rent 
Index No. | * Rooms, | 5 Rooms, [of 4 Rooms of 5 Rooms 
Index No. | Index No. Index No. | Index No. 
New South Wales— 

Sydney oe “ss 7132 273 319 1,005 1,051 
Newcastle .. ae 754 214 305 968 1,059 
Broken Hill on 853 160 200 . | 1,013 1,053 
Goulburn .. ee 764. +194 253 958 1,017 
Bathurst... ee 764 140 194 904 958 
Adelong... we 749 93 121 842 870 
Albury ve ars 734 243 296 | 977 1,030 
Armidale .. oe 740 195 248 935 988 
Bega are ae 747 142 196 889 943 
Bourke a ae 780 89 119 869 899 
Bowral ae ae 756 199 246 955 1.002 
Casino ne = Ci) 157 224 874 941 
Cobar oe sae 789 56 75 845 864 
Cooma ae aca 809 159 196 968 1,005 
Coonamble es 802 174 224 976 1,026 
Cootamundra ies 801 223 286 1,024 1,087 
Corrimal .. oe 769 138 168 907 937 
Cowra ints ee 709 194 273 903 982 
Deniliquin .. We 771 15] 191 922 962 
Dubbo ae Bn 773 220 291 | 993 1 064 
Forbes 3 xcs 155 170 235 925 990 
Glen Innes ns 695 184 234 879 9°9 
Grafton a ec 761 147 199 908 960 
Grenfell - ae 752 197 271 949 1,023 
Gunnedah .. oo 757 179 220 936 977 
Hay o0 areal 784 142 203 926 992 
Inverell ow, he 774. 192 229 966 1,003 
Junee ws Oren b 739 202 250 941 989 
Katoomba 765 243 310 1,008 1,075 
Kempsey .. a 720. | 159 217 879 937 
Lismore ae oe 132 195 254 927 986 
Lithgow. .. sie 746 193 235 939 981 

















* These results are based upon the regimen referred to on pages 20-22 Labour Report No. 6. 
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Relative Purchasing-Power-of-Money Index-Numbers in Various Towns compared 
with Weighted Average Cost of Food, Groceries, and Rent of 5 Rooms as 
Base (=1000), November, 1920—cont. 


| 











Food and | eee en reese | Gare 
State and Town. | Groceries, | nes ent, and Rent | and Rent 


‘Index No.| 4 Rooms, | 5 Rooms, |of 4 Roomsof 5 Rooms 
| Index No. | Index No. Index No. Index No 


IE nance seal cel 


New South Wales—cont. | 





























Maitland 145 | 176 | 198 | 921 943 
Moree eS) lee) eo! 261 | 1,012 | 1,072 
Moss Vale .. a 772 237 298 | 1,009 ~~ 1,070 
Mudgee ee on 744 | 193 231 | 937 | 975 
Narrabri .. eh 751 200 =| 246 | 951 997 
Nowra oe ee 776 187 224 963 1,000 
Orange o 55) 714 160 | 245 874 | 959 
Parkes és eel 747 200 =| 262 si 947 | 1,009 
Queanbeyan <% 784 | 153 | 185 | 937 | 969 
Tamworth .. aa 724 | 185 | 241 | 909 965 
Temora_..... | 777 | 205 | 242 | 982 | 1,019 
Wagga Wagga se] 704 | 200 =| 248 904 952 
Wellington “+ | 719 | 162 | 223 | ° #881 | 942 
Wollongong oul 760 | 192 | 224 =| 952 984 
Wyalong .- ol 774 | 148 - 205 922 | 979 
Yass ous eeu 837 | 182 | 222 i L019 1,059 
Young = Ao 735 | 183 231 | 918 | 966 
Weighted Average for $$} —_—_—_——_———_| ears saree, 
State peal 742 | 245 295 | 987 | 1,037 
Sac ar 
Victoria— | | 

Melbourne .. ea 729 239 S13 968 1,042 
Ballarat ee Seal 740 | 115 165 855 | 905 
Bendigo... a 706 137 iss 843 894 
Geelong... ee | 702s 178 235 880 937 
Warrnambool een Toon 188 252 938 | 1,002 
Ararat es ve 769 162 230 | 8 Eas 999 
Bairnsdale ore 750 161 230 911 980 
Beechworth oa 757 | 0 ae 144 | 869 901 
Benalla me Seon 728 | 160 196 | 888 924 
Bright = ea 752 | 97 134 849 886 
Camperdown | 13 iO 220 | 883 933 
Castlemaine aes 756 121 | 185 877 941 
Colac | 756 195 2300 951 989 
Creswick ae 14000) 54 pte a4 197 | 820 
Daylesford ser 755 | 101 a2 ee 856 897 
Dunolly .. | 671 86 101 157 772 
Echuca Me - 764 141 | Toa 905 | 951 
Euroa i S. 749 | 132 142 | 881 891 
Hamilton .. erear 133 184 230 917 963 
Horsham .. aa 768 176 | 243 | 944 ee Oni 
Korumburra - 725 | 169 201 | 894. 926 
Kyneton .. aah 736 | 141 189 877 925 
Maldon a ae 720 =| i 90 | 797 810 
Maryborough ae Won 101 153 | 838 | 890 
Mildura... a 762 | 339 414 | 1,101 | 41,176 
Nhill ou. |) 720—:«| 49 | 79 | 869 | 899 
Omeo 5c Se 801 90 127) 891 | 928 
Orbost mt oe 743 151 214 =| 894 | 957 
Portland .. | 725 | 187 | Isl | 862 | 906 
St. Arnaud ee Tae 166 218 | 897 949 
Sale oo San 724 149 212 873 | 936 
Shepparton | 702 | 189 | 246 | 891 | 948 
Stawell .. "| agg «|= 140 | s196 | 2S 922 |S 978 


nnn Enna aaa 
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Relative Purchasing-Power-of-Money Index-Numbers in Various Towns compared 
with Weighted Average Cost of Food, Groceries, and Rent of 5 Rooms as 


Base (1000), November, 1920—cont. 





House 
































Food and House 
State and Town. Groceries,| , Rent, Rent, 
Index No. | #4 Rooms, | 5 Rooms, 
Index No. | Index No. 
Victoria—cont. 
Swan Hill 719 243 280 
Walhalla 775 38 60 
Wandiligong 757 60 75 
Wangaratta 786 182 223 
Warracknabeal 709 161 205 
Wonthaggi 790 175 224 
Yackandandah 762 127 157 
Weighted Average for 
State .. | 730 212 279 
Queensland— 
Brisbane 667 164 216 
Toowoomba 637 | 142 190 
Rockhampton 672 123 155 
Charters Towers 712 136 W730 
Warwick .. eel 679 120 | 27a 
Bundaberg 687 119 168 | 
Cairns 786 206 261 
Charleville 730 212 300 
Chillagoe 745 60 75 
Cloncurry 827 197 279 
Cooktown 811 68 87 
Cunnamulla 721 157 187 
Goondiwindi 698 | 132 | 190 
Gympie 682 115 164 
Hamilton mA 672 224 298 
Hughenden x 761 | 257 | 315 
Ipswich . 671 142 190 
Longreach | 734 153 196 
Mackay 5c | 753 Eee) 221 
Maryborough 667 WA 165 
Mt. Morgan 684 150 | 187 
Roma : 678 187 224 
Townsville 743 240 301° 
Winton aes 814 243 299 
Weighted Average for 
State 681 157 206 
South Australia— | | 
Adelaide 732 216 286 
Moonta & Kadina 735 150 194 | 
Port Piries:. 7. 741 194 | 237 | 
Mt. Gambier 717 128 162 
Peterborough 719 169 222 
Gawler 702 147 191 
Kapunda .. 708 90 120 
Murray Bridge 724 226 283 
Pt. Augusta 745 186 247 
Pt. Lincoln = 710 176 204 
Pt. Victor (Victor 
Harbour).. aie 706 174 254 
Renmark .. 769 243 311 
Weighted Average for — 
State 3 ae 731 206 271 


Food, 
Groceries, 
and Rent 
of 4 Rooms 


Index No. 


962 
813_ 
817 
968 
870 
965 
889 


942 


831 
779 
795 
848 
799 
806 
992 
942 
805 
1,024 
879 
878 
830 
797 
896 
1,008 
813 
887 
930 
794 
834 
865 
983 
1,057 


838 


948 
885 
935 
845 
888 
849 
798 
950 
931 
886 


&80 
1,012 


RN 


937 

















“ded 

Food, jg 
Groceries, 
and Rent 

of 5 Rooms 


Index No. 





999 
835 
832 
1,009 
914 
1,014 
919 


1,009 


883 
827 
827 
885 
851 
855 
1,047 
1,030 
820 
1,106 
898 
908 
888 
846 
970 
1,066 
861 
930 
974 
832 
871 
902 
1,044 
1,113 


887 


1,018 
929 
978 
879 
941 
893 
828 

1,007 
992 
914 


960 
1,080 





1,002 
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Relative Purchasing-Power-of-Money Index-Numbers in Various Towns compared 


with Weighted Average Cost of Food, Groceries, and Rent of 5 Rooms as 
Base (=1000), November, 1920—cont. 





H H | Food, Food, 
Food and ouse ouse | Groceries, | Groceries, 
State and Town. Groceries, ent, Rent, and Rent | and Rent 





Index No. | 4 Rooms, | 5 Rooms, |,5 4 Roomsiof 5 Rooms 
Index No. | Index No. | [ydex No. | Index No. 








oe 














201 256 866 921 















































Western Australia— 
Perth & Fremantle 665 
Kalgoorlie & Boulder 76) 200 244 961 — 1,005 
Midland Junction & | | 
Guildford he 693 147 194 | 840 887 
Bunbury .. .. 692 | 164 190 856 «i882 
Geraldton .. 693 217 266 910 | 959 
Albany ae nt 132 W247 220 | 909 952 
Broome ae We 844 . * . * 
Carnarvon .. os 787 246 265 | 1,033 | 1,052 
Cue ae ae 807 119 168 926 | 975 
Katanning .. es 660 219 245 | 879 905 
Leonora i... we 833 149 187 982 | 1,020 
Menzies ons — 935 75 90 1,010 {| 1,025 
Northam .. ie 683 189 258 =| 872 941 
Ravensthorpe = th 56 93 827 | 864 
Weighted Average ———————_—— ae _— a —— 
for State ore 692 196 246 | 888 938 
Tasmania— 
Hobart sve ars 172 264 318 1,036 1,090 
Launceston a 760 181 257 | 941 1,017 
Zeehan ~ ie 805 104 142 | 909 947 
Beaconsfield ae 702 35 51 737 753 
Queenstown me 723 149 194 | 872 | ~ 917 
Burnie as ae 732 205 254 | 937 986 
Campbelltown = 688 70 94 758 . | 782 
Devonport 50 732 204 241 936 973 
Franklin... a 753 134 179 887 932 
Oatlands .. Ve 709 90 108 | 799 817 
Scottsdale .. ee 712 129 162 841 874 
Weighted Average —— ——_|—_—_—__—__-— —_|—____— 
for State... 759 | 207 | 263 966 1,022 
Weighted Average | 
Commonwealth | 727 216 273 943 1,000 + 
* Not available. + Basis of Tables. 


3 Food and Groceries.—Comparing the index-numbers for food 
and groceries alone (column I.), it will be observed that, taking the 
weighted average for all the towns in each State, New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania are above the average for the 
Commonwealth, while Queensland and Western Australia are below. 
Tasmania is the most expensive State (4.4 per cent. above the average), 
‘and Queensland the cheapest (6.3 per cent. below). Of the other States 
New South Wales is 2.1 per cent.; South Australia 0.6 per cent. 
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and Victoria 0.4 above the average, while the index-number for Western 
Australia is 4.8 per cent. below the average. In all the States some of the 
towns are above and some below the average for the Commonwealth. In 
New South Wales the most expensive town is Broken Hill, 17.3 per cent. 
above the weighted average for the 150 towns, while the cheapest town 
is Glen Innes, which is 4.4 per cent. below the average. In Victoria, 
Omeo is the most expensive town, 10.2 per cent. above, and Dunolly 
is the cheapest, 7.7 per cent. below the average. In Queensland the 
most expensive town is Cloncurry, -13.8 per cent. above, and the cheapest 
Toowoomba, 12.4 per cent. below the average. In South Australia the 
most expensive town is Renmark, 5.8 per cent. above, and the cheapest 
Gawler, 3.4 per cent. below the average. In Western Australia, Menzies 
is the most expensive town, 28.6 per cent. above, and Katanning the 
cheapest, 9.2 per,cent. below the weighted average for all towns. Zeehan 
is the most expensive town in Tasmania, being 10.7 per cent. above, while 
Campbelltown is the cheapest, being 5.4 per cent. below the average for 
the 150 towns. 


4. House Rents—tThere is a far greater divergence between the 
relative expenditure on house rents in the various towns than on food 
and groceries. As might naturally be expected, the general tendency 
appears to be that the cost of housing accommodation is higher in 
places where there is great centralisation of people than in sparsely- 
populated districts. That this is not always the case, however, is at once 
apparent on comparing the index-numbers for Sydney with its 897,640 
inhabitants and such towns as Hughenden and Townsville in Queensland 
and Geraldton and Kalgoorlie in Western Australia. | 


Comparing the weighted average of the towns in each State, it will 
be seen that, in the case of four-roomed houses, New South Wales is 13.4 
per cent. above the average for the whole of the towns, while the other 
States are below the average; Queensland 27.3 per cent.; Western 
Australia 9.3 per cent.; South Australia 4.6 per cent.; Tasmania 4.2 
per cent. ; and Victoria 1.9 per cent. Turning now to houses having 5 
rooms, it will be seen that again New South Wales is above the average 
for the whole of the towns, by 8.1 per cent. Of the remaining States, 
Victoria is 2.2 per cent. above the average for the whole of the towns, 
while Queensland is 24.5 per cent., Western Australia is 9.9 per cent., 
Tasmania is 3.7 per cent., and South Australia is 0.7 per cent., below 
the average for the 150 towns. 


Comparing individual towns it may be seen that in New South Wales, 
Sydney has the highest index-number for houses of four and five rooms, 
26.4 per cent. for the former and 16.8 per cent. for the latter, above 
the average for the 150 towns considered as a whole. Cobar has 
_ the lowest index-number for both kinds of houses, being 74.1 per 
cent. for 4.rooms, and 72.5 per cent. for 5 rooms, below the average. 
In Victoria, Mildura is the highest for houses of 4 rooms and 5 rooms, 
being 56.9 per cent. for the former, and 51.6 per cent. for the latter, 
_ above the average for all. towns. Walhalla has. the lowest. index- 
number in both cases, 82.4 per cent. below the average for: houses having 
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4 rooms and 78.0 per cent. below for houses having 5 rooms. In 
Queensland, Hughenden has the highest index-number for houses of 4 
rooms and 5 rooms, being 19.0 per cent. for the former and 15.4 per cent. 
for the latter, above the average for all towns. Chillagoe has the lowest 
index-number in both cases, being 72.2 per cent. for 4 rooms, and 
72.5 per cent. for 5 rooms below the average. In South Australia, 
Renmark has the highest index-number for rents for houses of 4 and 
5 rooms, being 12.5 per cent. for the former, and 13.9 per cent. for 
the latter, above the average, while Kapunda has the lowest index- 
number, 58.3 per cent. for houses of 4 rooms, and 56.0 per cent. for 
houses of 5 rooms below the average. In Western Australia, Carnarvon 
has the highest index-number for 4-roomed houses, being 13.9 per cent. 
above the average, and Geraldton the highest index-number for 5-roomed 
houses, being 2.6 per cent. above the average. [for houses of 4 rooms, 
Ravensthorpe is 74.1 per cent., and for houses of 5 rooms Menzies is 67.0 
per cent. below the average for the 150 towns. Hobart has the highest 
index-numbers for Tasmania in both cases, being 22.2 per cent. above the 
‘average for houses of 4 rooms, and 16.5 above the average for houses of 
5 rooms. Beaconsfield has the lowest index-numbers in both cases, 
being 83.9 per cent. for 4 rooms, and 81.3 per cent. for 5 rooms below the 
average for the 150 towns considered as a whole. 


5. Food, Groceries and House Rent.—The index-numbers in the last 
two columns of the table on pages 57 to 60 shew the relative cost of 
food and groceries combined with rent of the two classes of houses indi- 
cated. The general order and arrangement, both of the separate States 
and of individual towns, as regards relative cost of the commodities and 
house rent included, is the same whether the rent included refers to four 
or to five-roomed houses. Taking combined expenditure on food, 
groceries, and rent of four-roomed houses, New South Wales is 4.7 per 
cent., and Tasmania 2.4 per cent. above the weighted average for the 
Commonwealth, while the remaining States are below the average ; 
Queensland, 11.1 per cent., Western Australia, 5.8 per cent., Scuth Aus- 
tralia, 0.6 per cent., and Victoria, 0.1 per cent. For combined expendi- 
ture on food, groceries and houses having five rooms, the index-number 
for New South Wales is 3.7 per cent., Tasmania, 2.2 per cent., Victoria, 
0.9 per cent., and South Australia, 0.2 per cent., above the weighted 
average for all towns, while the index-number for Queensland is 11.3 
per cent., and for Western Australia 6.2 per cent., below the average. 


Comparing individual towns, it may be seen that in New South 
Wales, Cootamundra has the highest index-number for the combined 
expenditure on food, groceries and rent of four-roomed houses and five- 
roomed houses, being 7.9 per cent. for the former, and 8.7 per cent. for 
the latter above the average. The index-number is lowest in Adelong, 
whether the comparison be made with four or five rooms. In the former 
case it is 10.7 per cent., and in the latter 13.0 per cent. below the average. 
‘In Victoria, Mildura has the highest combined index-number in both 
cases, 16.8 per cent. and 17.6 per cent. above the respective weighted 
average index-numbers. Dunolly has the lowest combined index-num- 
ber for both four and five-roomed houses, being 19.7 per cent. for the 
former, and 22.8 per cent. for the latter, below the weighted average for 





REFERENCE TO NUMBERS ON MAP. 


1913. 1914, 1915. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1915. 1918. 1919, 1920. 
FQ‘ YY er , i oer, —_ot — poe we: Se ime F meenestimammne Tl eemnetetimemenimees yates 
; A B A B A B A B A B A B = aieaied A B A B A B A B 
» r 63-—— 

-~; 1 SYDNEY .. 1,109 634 1,124 651 1,821 861 1,872 896 1,586 1,096 1,796 1,251 101 Adelong .. .- 2,110 922 1,046 874 1,147 994 1,486 1,279 
: 2 Newcastle "* "960 637 972 648 1,228 847 1,279 907 1,568 1,096 1,811 1,290 102 Albury .. .. 1174 868 1,261 888 1,455 1,027 1,759 1,253 
| 3 Broken Hill .. 1,116 768 849 773 1,192 1,013 1,298 954 1,526 1,185 1,800 1,458 103 Bega sit .. 1187 873 1,150 879 1,889 1,065 1,612 1,277 

4 Goulburn.. "* "974 629 1,035 667 1,271 854 1,287 903 1,467 1,079 1,738 1,306 104 Bourke .. -. 1,146 920 1,171 956 1,880 1,156 1,587 1,333 
5 Bathurst .. ""  g99 «583. «909-Ss 608 «1,102 «825 «1,112 «858 +1,314 1,020 1,638 1,306 105 Bowral .. .. 1185 841 1,247 909 1,497 1,124 1,712 1,291 
6 Armidale "* 975 601 948 618 1,148 863 1,268 899 1,441 1,094 1,689 1,266 106 Casino .. .. 1,165 884 1,171 929 1,428 1,097 1,608 1,225 
7 Cobar... "" 987 661 881 742 996 907 1,189 923 1,838 1,191 1,476 1,348 107 Coonamble .. 1,202 883 1,889 988 1,538 1,155 1,753 1,370 
8 Cooma .. "$61 638 «69975 «= 662—s«di2221 = 4982-14195 = 898 -«:1,451 1,136 1,718 1,383 108 Corrimal.. .. 1078 854 1,135 905 1,849 1,119 1,601 1,314 
9 Cootamundra .. 977 632 990 653 1,290 892 1,868 894 1,489 1,045 1,857 1,369 109 Cowra .. .. 1217 854 1,280 917 1,572 1,107 1,678 1,212 
10 Deniliquin "* 936 606 943 675 1,199 924 1,190 904 1,843 1,020 1,645 1,318 110 Dubbo .. .. 1190 887 1,278 898 1,488 1,073 1,819 1,322 
11 Grafton .. "" 919 632 922 654 1,181 913 1,254 935 1,398 1,086 1,640 1,300 111 Forbes .. .. 1,181 886 1,215. 908 1,421 1,064 1,692 1,290 
12 Hay ‘% "* 918 688 989 740 1277 1,006 1,200 889 1,406 1,068 1,695 1,339 112 Glen Innes .. 1101 859 1,246 895 1,892 1,041 1,587 1,187 
13 Lismore .. "* 981 695 1,042 723 1,218 860 1,853 938 1,535 1,120 1,684 1,250 1138 Grenfell .. .. 1,221 902 1,810 927 1,608 1,109 1,749 1,285 
14 Lithgow .. "* 915 628 #988 625 1,227 894 1,263 912 1,459 1,090 1,676 1,275 114 Gunnedah .. 1252 870 1,271 888 1,456 1,112 1,670 1,294 
15 Moree... ". 981 0S«681«i,041 «696 «1,256 «6937 1,406 960 1,599 1,190 1,832 1,386 115 Inverell .. .. 1201 841 1,812 955 1,570 1,178 1,714 1,323 
16 Mudgee .. “" goa 569 —895 640 1,131 863 1,175 888 1,430 1,099 1,666 1,271 116 Junee_.. .. 1,223 885 1,279 902 1,505 1,083 1,691 1,263 
17 Queanbeyan .. 1,052 650 980 635 1,213 906 1,194 914 1,421 1,105 1,657 1,340 117 Katoomba .. 1,825 847 1,868 928 1,579 1,101 1,887 1,307 
18 Tamworth "* “902 599 1,066 649 1,231 874 1,247 911 1,469 1,122 1,648 1,238 118 Kempsey .. 1,120 862 1,198 908 1,351 1,061 1,600 1,230 
19 Wagga Wages .. 967 584 949 670 1,172 834 1,815 875 1,464 1,018 1,628 1,204 119 Maitland ». 1,087 822 1,188 870 1,411 1,070 1,612 1,274 
20 Yass Pi "943 637 1,040 676 1.251 948 1,239 911 1,492 1,159 1,810 1,431 120 Moss Vale .. 1,258 869 1,251 901 1,516 1,076 1,829 1,318 
21 West Wyalong .. 986 631 952 669 1,130 890 1,278 935 1,474 1,123 1,672 1,322 lat Narrabri .. -. 1,190 877 1,818 926 1,598 1,192 1,704 1,283 
122 Nowra .. -, 1,060 856 1,172 917 1,514 1,119 1,710 1,327 
22 MELBOURNE .. 984 568 1,019 628 1,240 852 1,804 861 1,472 995 1,780 1,246 123 Orange .. .. 1,210 834 1,219 888 1,440 1,065 1,639 1,221 
23 Ballarat .. "*  ”67 566 845 636 1,084 874 1,051 842 1,203 979 1,547 1,265 124 Parkes .. .. 1,153 879 1,238 941 1,471 1,088 1,724 1,277 
24 Bendigo .. "" 815 573 873 641 21068 843 1,090 826 1,207 935 1,527 1,207 125 Temora .. ’. 1262 911 1,278 924 1,475 1,070 1,742 1,327 
25 Geelong .. "" 879 579 948 639 1145 849 1,122 821 1,340 984 1,601 1,200 126 Wellington -. 1197 859 1,288 920 1,455 1,105 1,610 1,229 
96 Warrnambool .. 865 581 914 620 1,152 868 1,172 863 1,853 972 1,711 1,281 127 Wollongong -. 1,141 838 1,227 902 1,456 1,108 1,681 1,298 
27 Ararat .. "" 938 577 915 641 21,179 895 1,160 879 1,302 1,021 1,707 1,313 128 Young .. ’. £180 874 1,248 911 1,447 1,090 1,651 1,255 
28 Bairnsdale ". 996 579 888 615 1,155 903 1,186 876 1,320 1,052 1,674 1,281 
29 Camperdown .. 868 572 915 625 1,101 818 1,148 865 1,300 975 1,596 1,219 VICTORIA— 
30 Castlemaine .. 773 547 911 636 1,187 862 1,188 864 1,283 1,005 1,608 1,292 
31 Creswick "" 989 «577 «= 808~=—-4636- «1056 = 883-«:21,055 +«=858 «1,145 1,018 1,401 1,270 129 Beechworth .. 1,059 893 1,017 851 1,176 955 1,541 1,294 
32 Daylesford "" "99 590 817 638 L073 885 1,080 853 1,222 1,026 1,534 1,291 130 Benalla .. -. 1,158 879 1,142 855 1,808 977 1,579 1,244 
33 Echuca .. "* 811 607.—Ss« 857 ~«=«672.—«d=OB1~=s« 876 «21,089 = 862_-—«1,208 «49985 «21,624 1,305 131 Bright .. -. 1118 921 1,094 868 1,256 1,026 1,515 1,285 


34 Hamilton "977 594 926 636 1275 924 1,160 860 1,314 970 1,645 1,252 132 Colac .. ». 116% 856 1,213 879 1,822 1,013 1,690 1,291 
35 Horsham “* gag 2534.0 988.SC«4670:«*2202 «= 92L-«i21,189 890 1,386 1,016 1,727 1,312 133 Dunnolly '. 2045 853 ‘994 847 1,108 936 1,819 1,147 
36 Korumburra .. 839 596 892 625 1,162 907 1,103 835 1,264 964 1,583 1,238 134 Euros... .. L071 857 1,089 815 1,212 960 1,522 1,280 
37 Kyneton .. "* 966 562 ‘790 611 1114 887 1,098 849 1,945 951 1,581 1,259 135 Maldon .. ‘; "996 «36875 0«=— 993) 853-«:1,099 = 959-1885 1,232 
38 Maryborough .. 745 573 _ 808 626 1,029 844 1,040 855 1,205 988 1,521 1,259 136 Omeo .. "; 2,158 1,005 1,086 920 1,258 1,092 1,586 1,369 
39 Mildura .. "* 972 608 1,053 696 1272 939 1,858 896 1,528 1,064 2,010 1,302 137 Orbost .. ". £162 °890 1,201 892 1,876 1,033 1,636 1,270 
40 Nhill * "867 593 4905 «49656 «1121 887 1,170 889 1,261 939 1,586 1,230 138 St Arnaud ', 1188 946 1,161 872 1,807 1,609 1,623 1,250 
41 Portland .. ** "96 592 904 624 1220 928 1,170 872 1,336 1,024 1,549 1,239 139 Shepparton ‘: 2149 «6859 1,171 871 1,880 1,023 1,621 1,200 
42 Sale 53 "784 «4551 874)=« 4634. «070—S 824 «21,085 «= 836 «1,259 «6970 «1,600 1,237 140 Stawell .. ". £2186 942 1,186 878 1,826 1,042 1,672 1,337 
43 Swan Hill "975 618 1,000 649 1279 874 1,288 858 1,423 993 1,708 1,229 141 Wandiligong .. 1081 954 1,041 939 1,157 1,030 1,422 1,204 





| 2 3= 44 Walhalla "* "790 687 808 693 1025 897 982 880 1,126 1,037 1,427 1,325 142 Wonthaggi ". £236 917 1,295 912 1,416 1,033 1,733 1,350 

Weighted Average for 100 towns in November, 191 1000. te Wabvaratta |. 885 589 965 662 1173 876 1,165 843 1,393 1021 1,724 1,343 143 Yackandandah .. 1,088 873 1,074 854 1,190 970 1,571 1,303 

46 Warracknabeal .. 810 555 877 647 1,082 814 1,082 804 1,266 955 1,561 1,211 
QUEENSLAND— 

47 BRISBANE .. 878 583 919 627 1,166 9878 1,205 901 1,441 1,091 1,510 1,140 
48 Toowoomba .. 840 603 898 646 1,119 894 1,192 931 1,350 1,073 1,418 1,089 144 Cloncurry .. 1,447 1,032 1,646 1,178 1,898 1,425 1,890 1,414 
49 Rockhampton .. 863 617 920 668 1,184 945 1,178 924 1,390 1,128 1,413 1,149 145 Hamilton "| L279 °896 1,460 949 1,622 1,162 1,658 1,148 
50 Charters Towers 907 658 997 752 1188 942 1,801 1,015 1,472 1,179 1,512 1,216 146 Mackay .. '. 2227 895 1,384 971 1,535 1,155 1,665 1,287 
51 Warwick .. 882 590 863 635 1,077 863 1,175 922 1,355 1,084 1,454 1,161 147 Boma .. ‘: 288 937 1,398 1,016 1,512 1,117 1,542 1,150 
52 Bundaberg '. $51 621 893 650 1,128 873 1,245 965 1,846 1,091 1461 1,174 
53 Cairns .. " 1,067 704 1,340 809 1,248 913 1,420 1,044 1,660 1,214 1,789 1,343 S. AUSTRALIA— 
54 Charleville "> £069 704 1,041 722 1,396 1,001 1,428 1,031 1,663 1,195 1,761 1,247 
55 Chillagoe "* £2153 934 1,052 892 15319 1,000 1,166 1,064 1,344 1,216 1,401 1,273 148 Gawler .. .. 1,160 873 1,123 9864 1,330 1,015 1,526 1,196 
56 Cooktown "* “°937 «+745 21008 799 1,125 959 1,150 1,018 1,364 1,220 1,535 1,386 
57 Cunnamulla .. 992 724 1,047 779 1,321 1,065 1,289 959 .1,434 1,141 1,552 1,233 W. AUSTRALIA— 
58 Goondiwinds .. 958 639 988 680 1,190 935 1,198 917 1,887 1,093 1,518 1,192 
59 Gympie .. "" "913 600 «©6819 4653-088 «= 890 1,218 975 1,497 1,142 1,445 1,165 149 Cue ak .. 1,815 1,092 1,207 984 1,884 1,176 1,666 1,379 
60 Hughenden "" 4145 756 1,269 803 1,384 951 1,517 1,038 1,857 1,283 1,822 1,283 150 Northam .. 2259 (879 1,283 901 1,415 1,029 1,608 1,168 


61 Ipswich .. .. 874 606 900 632 1,180 899 1,248 969 1,478 1,118 1,472 1,147 
62 Longreach .. 1,047 728 1,123 823 1,200 945 1,346 1,024 1,564 1,181 1,584 1,254 
63 Maryborough .. 762 584 830 624 1,183 913 1,181 920 1,305 1,093 1,421 1,139 
64 Mount Morgan... 880 637 951 696 1,204 949 1,223 929 1,395 1,089 1,488 1,169 


\ 





O77 05 Tomnsrile = -- 908 638 b18s 9 PER oor Essa 1087 L90s Lass Leo. 1301 
Wy VIX 66 Winton .. ee r) ’ 1, ’ 1,795 1,285 ) ’ 

NIKKY 67 ADELAIDE .. 1,056 619 1,078 698 1,243 876 1,286 880 1,475 1,034 1,740 1,261 

CNS 68 Kadina-Moonta.. 862 636 941 690 1,150 891 1,181 892 1,352 1,039 1,588 1,257 

~ 69 Port Pirie "* 972 644 978 729 1,189 922 1,829 921 1,456 1,048 1,670 1,265 

RC GQe 70 Mount Gambier 816 568 894 614 1,100 838 1,115 852 1,204 947 1,508 1,225 

WO 2 Hi teernroneh BH Sis 80k oa) Kone S08 Pooe St book Ive Tae 120 
‘ . apunda ae f) 204 1,006 D) ’ 

\\\ GS ACL) EZ 3 73 Murray Bridge .. 911 618 1,004 640 1,210 856 1,218 866 34s 982 1,722 1,237 

eS B FS 2s 74 Port Augusta .. 981 660 1,115 770 1,300 892 1,881 945 1,556 1,131 1,695 1,272 

—, 7 Sho* 75 Port Lincoln .. 993 674 1,034 716 1,220 901 1,199 944 1,364 1,083 1,562 1,214 

CSSsS 6 He 76 Renmark.. .. 985 666 1,041 696 1,222 997 1,885 926 1510 1,018 1,847 1,318 

D 4 See 77 Victor Harbour.. 924 637 1,108 720 1,192 863 1,264 868 1,469 1,022 41,641 1,207 


78 PERTH .. .. 1116 719 1,181 762 1,186 836 1,202 833 1,396 1,007 1,574 1,136 





A—Less than one inhabitant to 16 sq. miles. 79 Kalgoorlie .. 1277 912 1,844 988 1,451 1,036 1,438 1,018 1,634 1,214 1,717 1,300 
B—From 1 inhabitant in 16 sq. miles to less than 1 in 4 sq. miles. 80 Midland Junction 1,079 731 1,106 777 1,171. 847 1,121 824 1,299 1,001 1,515 1,183 
C— , tl = 4 ree - 1 in 1 sq. mile. 81 Bunbury... .. 1118 757 1,155 819 1,155 894 1,145 880 1,892 1,087 1,508 1,182 
D— , 1 - 1 sq. mile 4 2 ini iF 82 Geraldton . 14817 783 1,844 856 1,418 941 1,385 894 1,482 1,041 1,638 1,184 

E—- |, 2inhabitantsini ,, 5s co oo 83 Broome .. ee. 942 ¢t 943 ft 944 ft 1,118 t 1,191 1,442 
, See : "ees a gind | 84 Albany .- . 1,147 793 1,184 817 1,268 901 1,289 922 1,468 1,095 1,627 1,251 
— 4 8 ie 1 me ‘3 16ini ,, 85 Carnarvon .. 1,843 960 1,816 965 1,296 961 1,457 1,040 1,579 1,126 1,797 1,344 
li--16 inhabitants and upwards in 1 sq. mile. 86 Katanning .. 1,154 748 1,160 774 1,218 844 1276 895 1,852 947 1,547 1,129 
. 87 Leonora .. -. 1265 1,042 1,824 1,069 1,381 1,139 1,859 1,104 1,640 1,321 1,743 1,424 
88 Menzies .. ’. L153 1026 1,286 1,133 1,395 1,242 1,812 1,159 1,560 1,497 1,751 1,598 
RELATIVE COST (IF F | 89 Ravensthorpe .. 1,147 1,019 1,150 1,010 1,260 1,119 1,294 1,084 1,538 1,347 1,477 1,317 
00D, GROCERIES, AND HOUSE RENT 90 HOBART .. 975 645 1,042 702 1,231 876 1,308 937 1,529 1,063 1,864 1,320 
91 Launceston ". 911 596 999 668 1,209 868 1,260 898 1,467 1,074 1,738 1,298 
(NOVEMBER, 1918, 1914, 1915, 1918, 1919 AND 1920) 92 Zeehan .. .. 984 717 928 758 1,141 975 1,162 997 1,284 1,114 1,617 1,375 
93 Beaconsfield .. 769 654 806 710 1,088 987 1,015 925 1,168 1,080 1,287 1,200 
95 Burnie... .. 956 606 1,011 633 1,220 870 1,212 880 1,461 1,079 1,684 1,250 
tas Ay 31763 FY Vat > 96 Campbell Town 701 599 756 660 ft t 1,050 916 1,240 1,030 1,886 1,176 
ali AeA ; AY AY AY A} 97 Devonport .. 899 623 879 633 1,228 903 1,281 927 1.410 1,040 1,668 1,251 
AS HAY nay 487 AY 10 98 Franklin... .. 909 654 919 703 3 t 1,227 921 1,845 1,039 1,593 1,287 
a - 99 Oatlands .. .. $20 628 874 682 961 788 1,018 885 1,157 1,010 1,896 1,211 
. 100 Scottsdale .. 968 570 844 632 1,082 846 1,188 907 1,194 964 1,493 1,217 

: * - 
A.—Heavy Figures denote index-numbers for Food, Groceries, and Rent of 5-roomed Houses. Weighted Average .. “1,000 *621 *1,085 *665 11,284 $872 11,282 1891 1,477 11,059 $1,709 1,248. 
B.—Light figures denote index-numbers for Food and Groceries only. * Weighted average of 100 Towns. 


+ Weighted average of 150 Towns. 
.~ Not available. 


Nore.—Corresponding Index-Numbers for the intervening years are given in Labour Report No. 10. 
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the Commonwealth. In Queensland, Winton has the highest index- 
number, whether the combined expenditure includes four or five rooms. 
The combined index-number for Winton is 12.1 per cent. for four rooms, 
and 11.3 per cent. for five rooms, above the Commonwealth averages, 
while Toowoomba has the lowest index-number for four rooms, being 
17.4 per cent. below the average, and Chillagoe the lowest combined 
index-number for five-roomed houses, being 18.0 per cent. below the 
average. In South Australia Renmark has the highest, and Kapunda 
the lowest index-number in both cases. The index-number for Renmark 
is 7.3 per cent. for four rooms, and 8.0 per cent. for five rooms above, and 
for Kapunda, 15.4 per cent. for four rooms, and 17.2 per cent. for five 
rooms below the weighted averages for the Commonwealth. In Western 
Australia, Carnarvon has the highest combined index-number for houses 
of both four and five rooms, being 9.5 per cent. for the former, and 5.2 
per cent. for the latter, above the average. Ravensthorpe has the lowest 
combined index-number for both four and five rooms. In the former case 
it is 12.3 per cent., and in the latter 13.6 per cent. below the Common- 
wealth average. Hobart has the highest combined index-number in 
Tasmania, being 9.9 per cent. for four rooms, and 9.0 per cent. for five 
rooms above the average. Beaconsfield has the lowest combined index- 
number, being 21.8 per cent. below the average, when combined ex- 
penditure for four rooms is taken, and 24.7 per cent. below the average 
including five rooms. 


6. Variation in Purchasing-Power-of-Money Index-Numbers, 1913 to 
1920.— On the map facing page 62, index-numbers are given 
which represent the relative purchasing-power-of-money in each 
of the 100 towns in 1913 and 1914, and also shew the increase or decrease 
in 100 towns between November, 1913, and the same month in 1914, 1915, 
1918, 1919, and 1920. In these index-numbers the weaghted average 
expenditure in 1913 on food, groceries, and rent of five-roomed houses 
is taken as base (= 1000, see end of first column). The second 
column represents the proportional expenditure in each town on food and 
groceries only, so that the difference between the index-number in the first 
column and that in the second column for any town represents the relative 
expenditure on rentin November,1913. In the third and fourth columns 
shewing purchasing-power-of-money index-numbers for November, 1914, 
the same base is retained, with the result that the figures shew not only 
the relative cost in that month, but also the increase or decrease in cost 
during the periods indicated. Similarly, the index-numbers in the fifth 
and sixth, seventh and eighth, ninth and tenth, eleventh and twelfth, 
columns are again computed to the original base, so that they shew both 
the relative cost of food and groceries as between the several towns, 
and the variation in cost in each individual town since November, 1913.* 
Thus it may be seen that in Sydney the purchasing-power-of-money 
index-number increased from 1109 to 1796, a rise of 61.9 per cent., be- 
tween November, 1913, and November, 1920. The figures shew, more- 
over, that the purchasing-power-of-money index-number in Sydney 
(1109) was 10.9 per cent. above the Commonwealth average (1000) 





* See note at foot of Table on Map facing p, 62. 
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in November, 1913, while twelve months later the index-number (1124) 
was 8.6 per cent. above the Commonwealth average (1035); in Novem- 
ber, 1915, it was 1321, or 7.1 per cent. above the Commonwealth average 
(1234) ; in November, 1918, it was 1372 or 7.0 per cent. above the 
Commonwealth average (1282) ; in November, 1919, it was 1586, or 7.4 
per cent. above the Commonwealth average (1477). and in November, 
1920, it was 1796, or 5.1 per cent. above the Commonwealth average 
(1709). Again, as regards cost of food and groceries only, the index- 
number in Sydney in 1913 was 634, or 2.1 per cent. above the Common- 
wealth average (621); in November, 1914, the corresponding number was 
651 ; in November, 1915, 861 ; in November, 1918, 896 ; in November, 
1919, 1096, and in November, 1920, 1251, shewing that the cost in- 
creased from November, 1913, to November, 1920, by 97.3 per cent., and 
was then 0.6 per cent. above the Commonwealth average (1243). The 


difference between the two index-numbers for Sydney in 1913 was _ 


475; the corresponding difference in 1918, was 476; in 1919, was 490 
and in 1920, was 545. This shews that rent of five-roomed houses was 
approximately the same in November, 1918, as in November, 1913, but 
in November, 1919, had increased 3.2 per cent., and in November, 1920, 
had further increased 11.2 per cent. 


It has already been explained that the list of towns from which 
information as to prices and house rents is collected annually has been 
extended, and for November, 1915 to 1920, was 150. The index-numbers 
for the 50 additional towns for November, 1915 to 1920, are shewn in 
columns 13 to 20 onthe map. They are computed to the same base as the 
100 towns, and are therefore comparable with them in all respects. Thus, 
it may be seen that comparing Melbourne and Bright, the index-number 
for food and groceries in November, 1915, was 852 for Melbourne, and 921 
for Bright, shewing that the cost of food and groceries was 8.1 per cent. 
higher in Bright thanin Melbourne. Again, taking the difference between 
the two index-numbers for November, 1920, in each case, it may be seen 
that the index-number for rent of five-roomed houses was in Melbourne 
534, and in Bright 230. Thus the rent of five-roomed houses was at that 
period 56.9 per cent. less in Bright than in Melbourne. 


7. Comparisons between Results obtained from Special Investi- 
gation and Quarterly Results.—In order to ascertain the degree of ac- 
curacy to which the investigations as to variations in the purchasing- 
power of money made prior to 1912 for the capital towns only, and 
those made since the beginning of 1912 for the thirty towns, reflect the 
conditions obtaining throughout the States and Commonwealth, com- 
parisons between the three sets of results were made in connection with 
the inquiry of November, 1913 to 1919. Similar comparisons are now 
made in connection ,with the 1920 inquiry. In the following table 


& 


> 
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the first line in each section shews the results obtained, as to relative 
purchasing-power of money, from the special inquiry covering in all 
150 towns. The second line gives the results obtained from the returns 
received for the month of November, 1920, for the five towns in each 
State from which regular monthly returns are received, and the last line 
the results obtained from the November returns for the capital towns 
only. The capital towns are, of course, included in each of the other 
two investigations, and the five towns in each State are included in 
the investigation for ‘‘ all towns ’’:— 


Relative Purchasing-Power-of-Money Index-Numbers. Comparisons between 
Results obtained from Special Investigation and from Ordinary Periodic 
Returns, November, 1920. 














Particulars. IN.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Aver- 
a | ; 2 is _ | | age. 
FoopD AND GROCERIES. 
All Towns* .. —..| 1,020 1,004} 937 .1,006 952 -1,044 | 1,000 
Five Townsin each State | 1,020 | 1,003 922 | 1,009 948 | 1,054 | 1,000 
Capital Towns only ../ 1,013 | 1,009 923. 1,013 | 920 1,069 | 1,000 
| | | 








RENT, 5-ROOMED HOUSEs. 








963 | 1,000 


All Towns* .. ..| 1,082 1,022| 754] 993| ¢02 
Five Townsineach State | 1,095 | 1,023 714} 966; 879! 959 | 1,000 
Capital Towns only ..| 1,061 | 1,040 


719 | 950) 851) 1,057 | 1,000 








Foop AND GROCERIES AND RENT. 





| | | aa | 





All Towns* --| 1,037 | 1,009 887 | 1,002 938 | 1,022 | 1,000 
Five Townsineach State | 1,041 | 1,009 864 997 928 | 1,027 | 1,000 
Capital Towns only ..| 1,027/ 1,018) 863) 995) 900! 1,066 | 1000 


| 
| | | | | _— | 7 








* For list of towns included, see Table on pages 57 to 60. 


As regards variations in cost of living for November, 1914 to 
1920, compared with November, 1913, the index-numbers for November, 
1914 to 1920, computed from the three sets of data mentioned above 
are shewn in the following table :— 
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Variations in Purchasing-Power-of-Money Price Index-Numbers, Results obtained 
from Annual Inquiry for extended List of Towns and from Periodic 
Monthly Inquiries, November, 1918 to 1920. 








| | | | [ | ay 
Particulars. | 1915. |} 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. |; 1918. | 1919. | 1920. 
ees | 








| | | | 
All Towns* S ..| 1,000 | 1,072 | 1,405 | 1,353 | 1,395 | 
Five Towns in each State} 1,000 | 1,073 | 1,404 | 1,354 | 1,390 | 
Capital Towns only | 1,000 | 1,072 | 1,408 | 1,358 | 1,397 | 


1,435 | 1,706 2,002 
1,430 | 1,701) 2,007 
1,440 | 1,715] 2,021 





RENT Ox 5-ROOMED HOUSES. 








oe a 
All Towns* . ../1,000 | 974 | 952 959 | 981 (1,031 | 1,103) 1,228 
Five Towns in each State|1,000 | 969 | 961 | 966 987 | 1,039 | 1,110) 1,235 
Capital Towns only _../1,000| 975 | 955 | 961 | 980 | 1,033 | 1,099) 1,225 
a | | | | | 





Foop, GROCERIES, AND RENT. 


| sd 
All Towns* y: ..|1,000 | 1,035 | 1,234 | 1,204 | 1,238 | 1,282 | 1,477) 1,709 
Five Towns in each State) 1,000 | 1,033 | 1,232 | 1,203 | 1,234 | 1,278 | 1,471) 1,706 
Capital Towns only .-/ 1,000 | 1,032 | 1,223 ue ee 1,274 | 1,464) 1,697 
| | 








| 











NOTE.—The figures in the vertical columns do not, of course, shew relative purchasing-power- 
of-money index-numbers. They shew merely the increase or decrease in cost in November of each year, 
compared with November, 1913, for ‘‘ All Towns,” “‘ Five Towns tn each State.”’ and ‘‘ Capital Towns 


only”’ respectively. 
* See footnote to preceding table: 


The index-numbers in the first line of each part of the latter table 
refer to 100 towns for November, 1913 and 1914, and to 150 towns for 
November, 1915 to 1920. The general closeness of the results shewn 
in these two tables is remarkable, and is a further confirmation of the 
conclusions previously stated, that the index-numbers published for the 
capital towns only, for the years prior to 1912, and for the thirty towns 
for 1912 and subsequent years, reflect, with a substantial degree of ac- 
curacy, the variations in the purchasing-power-of-money index-numbers, 
not only in each State separately, but also throughout the Commonwealth 
asa whole. Thesecond table also shews that during the period November, 
1913, to November, 1920, the average cost of food and groceries through- 
out the Commonwealth increased over 100 per cent., house rents increased 
over 22 per cent.,the aggregate result shewing an increase of approximate- 
ly 70 per cent. 


a 
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SECTION VI.—WHOLESALE PRICES. 


1. General.—The results of an investigation into wholesale prices 
in Melbourne from 1861 to 1919 were given in some detail in Reports 
Nos, 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 and 10. In this Section results are now included 
for the year 1920. 


The data upon which the investigation is based were obtained 
mainly from reports of Melbourne market prices, published in the 
ordinary press, and in special trade reviews. In ‘any case of doubt as 
to the reliability of the figures, the records thus obtained were verified 
by reference to well-known and important business firms dealing in 
the articles in question. Every care was taken to ensure that the prices 
quoted for each article refer to a uniform quality, and, in cases where 
more than one source of information was utilised for obtaining prices 
of single commodities, special precautions were taken to ensure -sub- 
stantial continuity of quality or grade. In most cases, monthly prices 
were obtained (but where daily or weekly quotations were available, 
these. were adopted), and arithmetic averages for the several years were 
computed. In regard, however, to a few commodities, such as coal, tea, 
cotton and wool, since monthly prices were not available for back 
years, yearly averages, based in each case on reliable data, were 
secured. 


It was at first intended to obtain records, on the lines indicated, 
for a uniform list of commodities for the capital town of each State. 
Owing, however, to the large amount of work involved, and to the diffi- 
culty experienced in obtaining regularly the prices of anything like a 
uniform representative list of commodities from the papers and journals 
published in some of these towns, this idea has for the present been 
abandoned. 


2. Commodities Included and Methods Adopted.—Retail prices 
have the advantage that a comparatively small list of commodities suf- 
fices to represent a large proportion of the average expenditure. They 
are, however, subject to the difficulty that their variations depend 
largely upon local conditions, and it is, therefore, ordinarily necessary 
to collect the data over a wide area. Wholesale prices, on the other 
hand, are fixed usually at one or two centres, but a much larger list 
of commodities must be covered. 


The index-numbers up to the year 1911 are based on the prices of 
eighty commodities, but since that year the number has been increased 
to ninety-two.* The methods followed for the computation of the 
wholesale price index-numbers are the same as those adopted in regard 
to retail prices. The commodities included, the units of measurement 
for which the prices are taken, and the mass-units, indicating the re- 
lative extent to which each commodity, in the units of measurement 
specified, is used or consumed, are shewn in the following statement. 

* In the computation of the index-numbers for years prior to 1911, the aggregate expenditure 


on 80 commodities in 1911 is taken as base (=1000), while for later years the aggregate expenditure 
on 92 commodities in 1911 is taken. 
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Melbourne Wholesale Prices, Commodities included, Units of Measurement, and 
“‘ Mass-Units.” 














pon 
Commodit | Brand | unit, | Mass Commodit | Brand Unit | Mass x 
m | ay - | Unit. ||» zee on Unit 
_ Pee ere ee eee ase eee es | eee ! _ 
Group I. } GRouP V. 

Iron— | | Currants | lb. —:1,400 
Pig | M’x’d Nos. | ton 64 || Raisins | Sultanas | a | 1,400 
Rod and Bar | Stafford 3 34 | Herrings | 1-lb. fresh | doz. 1 Ib. | 50 
Angle and T | 7 s 34 | | tins 
Plate “ . 3 | Salmon | 1 Ib. tall AP 50 
Hoop | 99 | 9 + || | Alaska | 
Galvanized | 26 gauge es 5 || Sardines Halves doz.halves 100 

Tinned Plates 1.C. Coke cwt. 60 || Coffee (Plantation lb. 200 

Fencing Wire No. 8 ton 6 || Cocoa | Taylor’s ~ 100 

Zinc, Sheet | | ro 1 || Sugar | No. 1A ton 22 

Lead, Sheet | 95 % || Macaroni | Ib. | 200 

», Pipes ; + || Sago cwt. 7 

Copper Sheet Ib. 2,000 || Rice | | ton 2 

Quicksilver | 12 || Salt ‘Australian | 7" 7 

Coal | Newc’stle | ton 600 | fine 

on Salt Rock os 1 
Wharf Mustard | Coleman’s | doz. 1 Ib. | 6 
SIRT | | tins 

Total 2,702¢ || Starch Coleman’s| Ib. | 100 

a = as AL 1] BI White | | 
; \| ue Keen’s - 50 
Group It. ; || Matches Aust’In. | gross’ 90 

| Safety | | 

Branbags doz. 110 || Candles Rangoon | lb. | 1,600 

Cornsacks os 250 || Tobacco Two Seasin) re 1,300 

Woolpacks each 200 || 'Po’ket Pes. 

Leather— | Tea | r 3,000 
Waxed Kip lb. 600 || Kerosene gallon 1,700 
Waxed Split | re 600 a 
Medium Crop ae 600 Total {11,385 

Cotton Raw ee 24,000 s - E i : 

Wool | Greasy a 12 200 Group VI. 

Twine caer and oe 150 || : 

Binder | , 
Tallow Mutton ton 12 || Beef Giahte: 100 lbs 390 
Prime | Mutton es Ib. | 33,000 
a | | 
Total | 38,7112 Me z u 5°60 
ere eee | Pork i i 3,700 
Group III. am 
Total 44,690 

Wheat bushel 500 . 

Flour ton 48 || GROUP VII. 

Bran Pr 14 2s 

Pollard nF 14 oe 7 3 

Oats Milling bushel 1,200 || Timber :— Flooring or 

Oatmeal Colonial ton 1} | » 6x14 /100ft.lin.| = 30 

Barley Malting bushel 150 | » SX §F| >» | 30 

im Feed ie 100 ’ tes 2 | os ti 

Maize Ap 1,000 29 ” 

Hay ‘BestM’ng’r | ton 135 Weather- | ” 200 

Chaff ‘Good oaten| - 135 boards 

Straw | Victorian is 95 Oregon 1000 ft. sup 20 

Peas | bushel 55 || Shelving 9 | 10 

Potatoes ton 40 Cement Portland cask 30 

Malt Victorian | bushel 1490 || White Lead : ton i 

20 x 10 
T 5 | Sra ce Cone 
Mn Sous Total 381} 
FROUP IV. 7 
pour: 4 Group VIII. 

Ham Ib. 800 | | | 

Bacon a 3,200 || Cream of Tartar In Kegs lb. 400 

Cheese - 1,500 Carbonate of ton 

Butter Best Fresh Fa 9,500 - | Soda 

Lard Bulk. a 200 || Saltpetre Refined - as 

Eggs Ordinary doz. 1,800 || Sulphur - 

Honey Ib. 600 || Caustic Soda cwt. 7 

Beeswax a 40 || Alum Lump ton t 

Condensed Milk | Bacchus doz. Ib. 160 || Cyanide Ib. 570 

| Marsh Potassium 
Total 17,800 Total 97855 




















“ 


.” 
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3. Index Numbers.—Index-numbers have been computed for each 
group of commodities, as well as for all groups. These index-numbers 
are shewn in the following table :— 


Melbourne Wholesale Prices, Index-Numbers, 1861 to 1920, Computed to Year 1911 
as Base (= 1000). 


eek. T0eeed ee REE LV oun ne Vaen ee ile VII. —_—-VITI. All Com- 





























YEAR. | Metals | Jute, Agricul- Dairy  Grocer- Building Chemi- |modities 
and Leather, |turalPro-| Produce. ies. | Meat. (Materials cals. together. 
_ Coal. &e. |duce, &c. | | | | 

= a ee ee (a. — — 
1861 ee 1,438 1,381 1,583 | 1,008 1,963 as 1,070 | 2,030 1,538 
1871 ..| 1,006 | 1,257| 1,286! ‘864! 1,586! .. 1,044 1,409! 1,22) 
1881 ove 1,178 1,115 | rh 012 * 985 | 1,421 | ae 1,001 | 1,587; 1,181 
1891 a 895 847 | 1,024 | 995 | 1,032 | 888 780 | 1,194 | 945 
1901 ae 1,061 774 928 1,029 | 1,048 | 1,345 841 | 917 974 
1911 ae 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1, 000 =6.'1,000 ~=—:'11,000 1,000 _ 1,000 1,000 
1912 oe 1,021 991 | 1,370 1,206 1,052 | 1,357 1,057 978 | 1,170 
1913 ..| 1,046 1,070 | 1,097 1,054 | 1,024) 1,252| 1,128 | 995 | 1,088 
1914 a 1,099 1,032 1,207 | 1,137 1,021 | 1,507 1,081 1,253 1,149 
1915 ..| 1,284 1,017 2.162 1,580 1,133 | 2,435 1,275 1,528 1,604 
1916 ..| 1,695 1,423 1,208 1,485 | 1,322 | 2,515 1,491 | 1,760 | 1,504 
1917 Nadie ab A 2,008 Vs "157 1,423 | 1,343 2,403 1,884 2,171 | 1,662 
1918 oY. 2,416 2,360 1 444 1,454 | 1,422. 2,885 2,686 3,225 1,934 
1919 | 2 lao 2,363 1,985 1,651 | 1,516 | 2,348 2,851 | 2,898 | 2,055 
1920 sa! 2.2985) = 2624 2,439 2,209 1,918 | 3,279 3,226 2, 825 2,480 





NOTE.—The figures given in this table are comparable in the vertical columns, but are 
not directly comparable horizontally. The index-aumbers are reversible. 


The index-numbers have in each case been computed with the prices 
in the year 1911 as base; that is to say, they shew the amount which 
would have had to be expended in each of the years specified in order to 
purchase what would have cost £1000 in 1911 distributed in purchasing 
the relative quantities (indicated by the mass-units) of the several com- 
modities included in such group, and in all groups respectively. Thus, 
in the last column it may be seen that the cost of the relative quantities 
of the various commodities was 1229 in 1871, and 974 in 1901, as com- 
pared with 1000 in 1911 and 2480 in 1920. In other words, prices were 
lower in 1911 than in either 1871 or 1920, and the purchasing- power in 
money in 1911 was accordingly greater. Again, prices were higher in 
1911 than in 1901, and the purchasing-power of money in the former 
year was therefore less. 


The general index-number for the year 1920 shews an increase of 20.6 
per cent. compared with that for 1919. With the exception of Group 
VIII. (Chemicals), which shows a decrease of 2.5 per cent., all groups 
shew increases, ranging from 8.3 per cent. in the case of Group I. 
(Metals and Coal) to 39.5 per cent. in the case of Group VI. (Meat). 


The index-numbers for the full period since 1871 (and for 1861 and 
1866) are given in Report No. 1, page 48. On page 74 hereinafter a 
graph is given shewing the index- veal noe since 101 for all groups 
taken together. aa | 


4. Variations in Price Levels of Commodity Groups for each Quarter 
of 1920.—In the following table are shewn the index-numbers for the 


four quarters of 1920 and the first quarter of 1921 :— 
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Melbourne Wholesale Prices, Quarterly Index-Numbers for 1920, and First Quarter, 



















































































1921 (Base 1911 = 1000). >» 
: a —_ ¥ 
INDEX NUMBERS. 
| oh of | | | 
GROUP. | vVome Jan. April | July Oct. | Jan. 
‘modities to {Olan tO to | to ! 
March, | June, Sept., | Dec., | March, (ZS 
1920. | 1920. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. 
ee ——-— : | 
I. Metals and Coal - Pe oes 2,150] 2,306 | 2,318/ 2,418| 2,316 we 
II. Textiles, Leather, etc. .. SAL 10 3,040 2,897 | 2,627 1,933 | 1,395 
III. Agricultural Produce a see 16 2,415 2,662 | 2,515 2,161 | 20 
IV. Dairy Produce .. ve el 9 1,819 | 2,189 | 2,333} 2.548! 2.488 
V. Groceries a oa Sa 21 1,639 2,009 | 2,000 2,024 2,032 
VI. Meat... i A ai 5 2,887 | 2,901 | 4,417] 3,406 | 2,987 
VII. Building Materials a sol 210 3,164 | 3,382 3,887 | 3,072! 3,237 
VIII. Chemicals ce ies ol 7 2,800 | 2,984 | 2,850] 2,664 | 2,463 
Aw Grovpst .. .. ss | 92! ~=—«2851 | 2,507 | 2,650 | 2,352) 2,164 S 
* Weighted average. 
< 
5. Variations in Price Levels since the Outbreak of the War.— 
The variations in the index-numbers of the separate commodity groups 
for the years 1915 to 1920, and for each month from January, 1921 to 
July, 1921, are shewn in the following table, taking July, 1914, the 
last month before the outbreak of war, as base (= 1000) for each group :— 
Melbourne Wholesale Prices, Index-Numbers, July 1914, Years 1915 to 1920, . 
and monty January, 1921 to July, 1921 (Base July 1914 = 1000). 
lL | Ir. |: - Iv. | V. Wie | VIE |) Vint 
Metals | Textiles, Agri- Dairy ‘Building | Chemi- All 
Particulars. and | Leather,| cultural | Pro- Groceries Meat. | Mater- | cals. | Groups 
Coal. | etc. |Produce.| duce. | | ials. 
July 1914 ..| 1,000 1,000| 1,000| 1,000! 1,000! 1,000 1,000| 1,000 1,000 
Year 1915 ..| 1,166) 934] 2,024| 1,272; 1,098| 1,502] 1,164/ 1,490! 1,406 
» 1916 ..| 1,539 1,807 1,130| 1,285} 1,268 1,551 | 1,361} 1,716 1,318 
*, 1917 ..| 1,919 | 1,841 | 1,084] 1,181] 1,302] 1.480| 1,722) 2.141]. 1,456 ? 
,, 1918 ..| 2,197| 2,324] 1,351 / 1,210] 1,378| 1,469] 2448/ 3085] 1,695 
» 1919 ..| 1,930| 2,169} 1,858] 1,378] 1,469] 1,448] 2602] 2,827] 1,801 d 
, 1920 ../ 2,091 | 2480] 2,288] 1,340] 1,860 | 2,022] 2,941) 2764/ 2178 
January 1920) 1,889 | 2,729 | 2,265| 1,432] 1,555! 1,466! 2,820! 2,678/| 2,026 
February ,, 1,919 | 2,832 | 2,269! 1,490| 1,608| 1,486 | 2.867| 2717) 2.063 
March __,, 2,051 | 2,805! 2,256) 1,615] 1,602| 1,456] 2,977| 2.797) 2.089 
April 3 2,051 | 2,733 | 2,339] 1,690] 1,924] 1,600| 2,977| 2797) 2173 
May . 2,136 2,648| 2,519| 1,765| 1,965| 1,695| 3,074! 2972! 2950 
June a 2,135 | 2,597] 2,613/| 1,870| 1,951| 2,079 | 3,074! 2,972] 2330 
July - 2,109 | 2,518 | 2,488] 1,824] 1,923] 2,609] 3,069] 2,884) 2341 
August _,, 2,094 | 2,509 | 2,384] 1,889] 1,933] 2839/ 3,116] 2817! 2'360 
September ,, 2,113 | 2,223 | 2,806] 2,094} 1,962] 2,729] 2.953] 2.755 | 2,296 
October ,, 2:216 | 2,002] 2,084| 2,140] 1,963| 2258] 2885] 2755) 92.147 i 
November,, 2.216 | 1,801} 2,.069| 2115|] 1,951] 2113] 2'808) 23551) 2'078 
December ,, 2:163 | 1,560 | 1,928} 2098] 1,980] 1,934] 2,711| 2,519| 1,968 
January,1921/ 2,151 | 1,452| 1,972| 2,083 1,967| 1,903| 2,802| 2,444 | 1,958 
February ,, 2,185 | 1,824] 1,913] 2,055] 1,967| 1,887| 3,033/ 2.422! 1.990 
March _ ,, 2,025 1,066| 1,755] 2,066} 1,975] 1,781] 3,029| 2340| 41,813 
April ‘ 2,016 | 1,144'| 1,638] 1,800] 1,963| 1,483] 2,889! 2314] 1,706 
May = 1,944| 1,076 | 1,613| 1,754] 1,945] 1,402] 2.793| 2.243] 1/664 
June oe 1,947 | 1,052 1,595] 1,709| 1,880| 1,338] 2,496 | 2,226/ 1,617 
July = 1,945 | 1,107 | 1,579] 1,655) 1,881] 1,191 | 2,377] 2,198 | 1,589 
3 


6. Seasonal Fluctuations in Wholesale Prices, 1920.—In order to 
shew the seasonal fluctuations in wholesale prices, index-numbers have 
been computed for each quarter of the year 1920. These are shewn in 
the following table, firstly, computed with the year 1911 as base, and 
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secondly, with the average prices for the year 1920 as base. Correspond- 
ing figures for purchasing-power of money (retail prices of food, groceries 
and of house rent) have been included for comparative purposes. 


Melbourne Wholesale and Retail Prices—Quarterly Index-Numbers, 1920. 























Jan. April July Oct. Whole 
Particulars. to to | to to Year. 
March. June. Sept. Dec. 
Wholesale Price Index-Numbers with “1911 as base} | | 
(= 1,000) 2,351 | 2567 2,650 2,852 2,480 
Wholesale Price Index-Numbers with average for | | 
1920 as base (= 1,000) .. 948 | 1,035 1,069 948 1,000 
Retail Price (Food, Groceries, and House Rent) | 
Index-Numbers, wach evcrese for nay as | 
base (= 1,000) : ave 917 | 989 1,059 1,035 1,000 





The first two lines shew that in 1920 wholesale prices increased 
during the first three quarters, and fell during the fourth. The last 
line shews that retail prices also rose during the first three quarters, 
and fell during the fourth. 


7. Table of Prices, 1919 and 1920.—In Appendix III. particulars are 
given as to the average prices of the particular brands of commodities 
used in computing the index-numbers in the years 1919 and 1920. Cor- 
responding information for previous years, as far back as 1871, was given 
in the Appendixes to previous Reports. 
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SECTION VII.—IMPORT AND EXPORT PRICE INDEX- 
NUMBERS. 


1. General.—The list of commodities included in the investiga- 
tion into import and export prices for the year 1919-1920, as well as the 
mass units, units of measurement, and sources of information, are the 
same as those in the previous investigations for the years 1901 to 1913, 
particulars of which are given on pages 66 to 68 of Report No. 1 on 
‘“* Prices, Price Indexes and Cost of Living in Australia,’’ and in Report 
No. 5, pp. 41 to 43. These index-numbers are computed annually, the 
data being obtained from the returns of imports and exports. 


2. Import end Export Price Index-Numbers, 1901-1919-20.— Owing 
to the change in the system of collecting the statistics of imports and 
exports in the Commonwealth, by which the figures are made up to the 
end of the financial year at 30th June instead of at 3lst December, as 
heretofore, the index-numbers in the last line of the following table repre- 
sent the import and export values for the twelve months ending 30th 
June, 1920. The index-number for, import and export prices in the 
Commonwealth for 1919-20 was 2074, compared with 1760 for 1918-19. 
This shews an increase of 17.8 per cent., during the twelve months. 
The index-numbers for previous years for the various groups and for 
all groups together are shewn in the following table :— 


Commonwealth Import and Export Values. Index-Numbers for each Group, 
and all Groups combined, 1901 to 1919-20 (Base 1911 = 1000). 






































| IV. 
I. III. Meat, | 
Particulars. Metals | II. Aecale Dairy |. V- VI. | All , 
and Textiles.| tural Produce, | Grocer- | Miscel- Groups. 
Coal. | Produce.| etc. | 1&8» etc. | laneous. | 
Gertie 5 4 , 7 7 | 7 14 44 

1901 .. .. | 1,046 730 | 884 | 978 994 979 911 
1902 .. .. | 1015 | 828 1,011 | 1,010 969 934 959 
1903 .. ae 931 885 863 | 993 | 956 842 918 
1904 .. - 888 935 707 | 915 908 877 | 870 
1905 .. . 867 | 915 950 888 902 899 907 
1906 .. i 962 947 951 888 | 889 906 92] 
1907 .. nel Ole 987 823 929 1,005 937 935 
1908 .. io 981 | 882 1,148 | 1,004 1,002 902 993 
1909 .. ~~ 958 879 1081 | 914 | 937 970 952 
1910 .. fr 980 | 1,013 1,033 | 940 970 1,017 989 
4021 .. | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 - 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
1912 .. .. | 1,061 |, 980 1,238 1,038 |~ 1,030 1,044 1,067 
1913 .. .. »& 1,086 934 1,126 | 1,043 } 1,018 1,110 1,045 
1914-15 .. 1,001 | 966 1,239 1,253 | 1,154 1,087 1,141 
1915-16¢ .. | 1,138 1,019 1,522 | 1,475 | 1,308 1,072 | 1,298 
1916-17¢ _... | 1,340 | 1,537 1,066 | 1,562 | 1,494 | 1,339 | 1,443 
1917-18t Paral iy wimleo2s 1,322 | 1,590 | 1,521 1,574 | 1,594 
1918-19 eee Slat 1,973 1.499 | 1683 | 1,714 | 2012 | 1.760 
1919-20+ .. | 1,998 | 2,310 | 2,103 | 1,767 | 1.978 | 2,507 | 2,074 

















* Weighted Average. { The year ending 30th of June. 

3. Variations in Price Levels of Commodity Groups.—Of the six 
groups into which the 44 commodities are classified, the index-numbers 
for all the groups were higher in 1919-20 than in the preceding year. 
The increases were :—Group I. (Metals and Coal), 10.0 per cent. : Group 
II. (Textiles), 17.1 per cent.; Group III. (Agricultural Produce), 40.3 
per cent. ; Group IV. (Meat, Dairy Produce, etc.), 5.0 per cent. ; Group V. 
(Groceries), 15.4 per cent. ; and Group VI. (Miscellaneous), 24.6 per cent. 
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4. Comparisons between Purchasing-Power of Money, Wholesale 
and Import and Export Index-Numbers.—In the following table par- 
ticulars are given of the purchasing-power of money (retail prices and 
house rent), wholesale and import and export index-numbers from 1901 
to 1919-20, inclusive :— 


Food, Groceries, and House Rent, Wholesale Price and Import and Export Price 
Index-Numbers, 1901 to 1919-20. 











— ——— eee 


INDEX-NUMBERS. 








Food, Groceries, | | 


YEAR. and House Rent Wholesale Import and 
(Weighted Aver- | Price | Export Price 
iage for 6 Capital | (Melbourne). (Commonwealth). 
Towns). | 
1901 ane = 7 880 974 | 911 
1902._—.. - - 929 1,051 | 959 
1903s... és a 910 1,049 918 
1904 _—«.. a v7 858 890 | 870 
1905... is oe 901 910 907 
1906... - be 902 948 | 921 
10C2 es e 897 1,021 935 
1908... - a 951 1,115 993 
1909... = HS 948 | 993 952 
1910 =. oe " 970 1,000 989 
1911 oye ss e 1,000 1,000 - 1,000 
LOL ee ss SE 1,101 1,170 1,067 
Ors ee = Ae 1,104 1,088 1,045 
1914-15* - 2 1,164 1,273 1,141 
1915-16 * 7 7 1,344 | 1,590 1,298 
1916-17 * ns ae 1,307 | 1,533 1,443 
1917-18* ase an 1,343 1,834 | 1,594 
1918-19* a ous 1,420 | 1,952 | 1,760 
1919-20* eae ane 1,624 2,312 2,074 








* The year ending 30th of June. 


The index-number for import and export prices in the Common- 
wealth for 1919-20 was 2074, compared with 1760 for 1918-19, an in- 
crease of 17.8 percent. The purchasing-power-of-money (food, groceries 
and rent) index-number for the twelve months ending June, 1920, was 
1624 as compared with 1420 for 1918-19, the percentage increase being 
14.4, while the wholesale price index-number increased from 1952 to 
2312, an increase of 18.4 per cent. 

The above index-numbers are shewn in the graph on page 74. In 
making comparisons between these three sets of index-numbers, it is 
to be borne in mind that the figures do not, of course, indicate the relation 
between the different prices themselves, that is, between retail and whole- 
sale prices, etc., for the reason that the weighted average prices are in 
each case made equal to 1000 for the year 1911. The figures shew the 
relative increase or decrease in each set of price-indexes. 

It may be seen that for the years 1901 to 1913 (from A to B on the 
graph), the index-numbers, which represent averages for the years speci- 
fied, have been plotted on the vertical line of the years to which they 
refer, from B onwards the index-numbers are plotted midway between 
the two years. It should be observed that the index-number for the 
period 1914-15 includes the whole of 1914 and the first half of 1915, 
but that subsequent index-numbers refer to the latter half of one year 
and the first half of the following year, 7.e., from Ist July to 30th June. 
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PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS, GRAPH SHEWING RELATION BETWEEN COST OF FOOD, 
GROCERIES, AND HOUSE RENT, WHOLESALE PRICES, AND IMPORT AND 
EXPORTIPRICES IN ee oe to 1919- ieee 
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CURRENT RaTES OF WAGE, ETC. 75 


SECTION VIII.—CURRENT RATES OF WAGE AND HOURS 
OF LABOUR. 


1. General.—The collection of material respecting the current rate 
of wage payable in different callings and in occupations in various in- 
dustries carried on in each State of the Commonwealth was first under- 
taken by this Bureau in the early part of the year 1913. ‘ The inquiry, 
which was confined to the rate of wage payable to adult workers only,* 
was further limited in a degree to those industries in operation within 
the metropolitan area of the capital town in each State.ft The: par- 
ticulars acquired were obtained primarily from awards, determinations, 
and industrial agreements under Commonwealth and State Acts, and 
related to the minimum wage prescribed. In cases where no award, de- 
termination or agreement was in force, the ruling union or predominant 
rate of wage being paid was ascertained from employers and secretaries 
of trade unions. For convenience of comparison, weekly rates of wage 
were adopted, though in many instances they were actually based on 
daily or hourly rates, as specified in awards, determinations, or agree- 
ments.f. | 


The information thus obtained referred to the weekly rate of wage 
in upwards of 400 industries, and related to 1569 male occupations or 
callings. These particulars furnished the necessary data for the com- 
putation of average rates of wage in various industrial groups,§ and in 
each State and all States. The average rate of wage thus computed 
represented the arithmetic average || of the rate of wage payable in all 
classified occupations. It was not claimed that results obtained by this 
method are precisely correct, but owing to the difficulty in obtaining 
any satisfactory data as to the number of persons engaged in each of 
the occupations for which rates of wage had been obtained, no detailed 
system of weights could be applied.g| For final results for each State 
and for each industrial group throughout the States, however, a care- 
ful system of weighting was adopted. For example, in computing the 


* This limitation was necessary owing to the difficulty of ascertaining reliable particulars of the 
numbers of apprentices, improvers and other juvenile workers, to whom progressive rates of wage, 
fixed or otherwise, according to increasing age or experience, are payable from year to year. 

+ In order to make the inquiry a comprehensive one, it was necessary to include certain industries 
Pate perioUey are not carried on in the capital towns, e.g., Mining, Shipping, Agricultural, and 

astoral. 

t This precaution was necessary, in view ofthe fact that itis often in those industries and occupa- 
tions in which employment is of an exceptionally casual or intermittent nature that wages are fixed 
and paid at a daily or hourly rate. Hence the average weekly earnings in such occupations wil] prob- 
ably fall considerably short of the computed weekly rates. ’ - 

§ The following industrial classification of industries was adopted :— 

_ Classification of Industries and Occupations. 





I. | Wood, Furniture, Sawmill, Timber- Vill. Mining, &c. 
works, &c. 
Il. | Engineering, Metal Works, &c. IX. | Railway and Tramway Services. 
III. | Food, Drink, and Tobacco, &c,, Manu- | 
| facture and Distribution. X. | Other Land Transport. 
IV. | Clothing, Hats, Boots, Textiles, 
&e. XI. Shipping, Wharf Labour, &c. 
V. Books, Printing, Bookbinding, <&c. 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, Rural, Horti- 
VI. | Other Manufacturing. cultural, &c. 
XIII. | Domestic, Hotels, etc. 
VII. | Building. | XIV. | Miscellaneous. 





|| The summation of the weekly rate of wage divided by the number of occupations included. 

{ Though a great deal of information as to the number of persons engaged in different industries 
and occupations was available from the Census (1911) results, it was found impracticable to bring the 
classification of these results into line with the detailed classification of occupations in the various 
industries, as set out in the awards, determinations, etc. 








. 
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result for any State in any year, the computed average wage in each 
industrial group was multiplied by a number (weight) representing the 
relative number of all male workers engaged in that group of industries 
in the particular State. The sum of the products thus obtained, divided 
by the sum of the weights, represents the relative aggregate average 
wage for that State for the particular year.* 

The whole question of weighting was referred to in some detail in 
Report No. 1 (Prices, Price Indexes and Cost of Living) cf the Labour 
and Industrial Branch of this Bureau. With the necessary verbal modi- 
fications, many of the statements there made and the problems there 
considered in regard to the subject of prices, etc., refer equally to the 
question of weighting in other investigations, such as the present. Any 
inquirer wishing to thoroughly understand the subject may refer to 
that. Report. 

The results thus ascertained for the year 1913 were published in 
Labour Report No. 2, pp. 28-43. In the early part of the year 1914 
the scope of the inquiry was considerably extended, and particulars 
of the weekly rates of wage in 930 specified industries and 4256 adult 
occupations (3948 male, and 308 female)} were included, and results ~ 
obtained thereby to the 30th April, 1914, were published in Labour 
Report No. 5, pp. 44-50. These results were further analysed, and 
the number of working hours which constituted a full week’s work in 
each occupation was averaged and weighted in a similar manner to the 
rates of wage. This course was adopted in order to overcome the difficulty 
of making comparisons of the rates of wage in any specified occupation, 
owing, in many instances, to a different number of working hours con- 
stituting a full week’s work in separate States. By dividing the weighted 
average number of working hours into the weighted average weekly rate 
of wage, what for some purposes may be considered a more adequate 





* The weights used in the computation of the average wage in male occupations were as follow :— 


Current Rates of Wage for Adult Male Occupations. Weights used for 
__ each Industrial Group. 


| | | 
Particulars. | I, nae | IIT, | IV. A |, A ps’ 6 I VEIL. |. Gy aD. 


——_— 








XI, | XU./Xu1.| X1Vv. 


| 
| ee ee ee ee eee eee aaa cae ———— ar oe ——$—— | ——__| —__-_—. 
| 





N.S.W. .. | 136 | 228 | 199 | 84] 65 | 162 | 252 | 343 | 187 | 74 
Victoria .. | 118 | 195 | 160 | 95] 68 | 141 | 190 | 157 | 186 | 54) 65 | 455! 95] 784 
Queensland 67 | 62/108 | 23 | 20) 34; 70| 183 73 | 22) 45 | 852 | 45 302 
S. Australia | 24 | 71 | 45 | 16] 13] 40] 68| 29| 48! 17) 44] 182| 24] 228 
W. Australia) 65 | 36) 32 7| 8{| 16] 82] 142} 40 9| 82]; 118| $1} 158 
Tasmania | 25 | 14/ 17 6 | | | | 49 | 10) 6| 12/104) 10] 80 


| | a | |S | ES | | | | | NS | SS 


137 | 704 184 902 





| 
—— —e ee | ee 


ease 
C’wealth .. | 43h | 606 | 561 


























231 | 169 | 400 | 632 | 853 | 494 | 182 | 335 |1,915| 339 |2,390 





t The weights used in the computation of the average wage in female occupations were as follow :— 


Current Rates of Wage for Adult Female Occupations. Weights used 
for each Industrial Group. 














re IV, ] Os 8 Os tl XITI. hv. 
Particulars. Food, Clothing, Other Domestic, | Miscellaneous 
Drink, etc. Boots, etc. Manufactures Hotels, (Shop Assistants, 
Combined: etc Clerks, ete. 

“New South Wales... oe 23 228 44 | 104 124 
Victoria a ate te 28 320 57 80 111 
Queensland ate se AE 5 80 8 47 | 40 
South Australia oe ve 3 56 7 22 32 
Western Australia .. a 1 29 ae 29 ae 
Tasmania s ee ve 1 18 2 8 





Commonwealth .. .. 61 731 118 290 | 307 
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standard of comparison was ascertained. Results obtained from these 
computations were given for each industrial group for each State. 

Since the 30th April, 1914, the number of occupations included in 
comparative computations has been kept constant, but the particulars 
of wages contained in Appendixes IV. and V. to this Report include 
those for many additional occupations. In most instances these have 
been taken from awards or determinations made subsequent to that 
date by industrial tribunals or from agreements registered under Com- 
monwealth or State Acts, or as a result of direct inquiry. 


2. Weekly Rates of Wage and Wage Index-Numbers in States and 
in Classified Industries, 3lst December, 1920.—The particulars given in 
the Appendixes, referred to above, furnish the necessary data for the com- 
putation of relative rates of wage in the different States and classified 
industrial groups at the 3lst December, 1920. 

(i.) Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage Payableto Adult 
Male Workers in each State, 3lst December, 1920.—The following table 
shews the weighted average nominal weekly rate of wage payable at the 
31st December, 1920, to adult male workers for a full week’s work in each 
State and the Commonwealth. These results are based on the rates of 
wage in a large number of important industries, and serve to indicate 
with a considerable degree of precision the relative conditions in the 
several States. For the purposes of comparison as between States it 
should, however, be observed that the lists of occupations to which 
the rates of wage refer are not by any means uniform, neither do they 
necessarily include all industries carried on in each State. An examina- 
tion of the Appendixes, however, will shew that the rates of wage for all 
occupations and callings which are common to all States are included. 
Any conclusions drawn from the tables must be subject to these qualifica- 
tions. Taking the weighted average rate of wage for the six States as 
base (= 1000), index-numbers for each State are also shewn. 

Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage payable to Adult Male Workers 
for a Full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-Numbers in each State and 

__ Commonwealth, 31st December, 1920. 00° . 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. ‘S.A. W.A. | Tas. | C’wlth. 

















| 
—— — ————— —S>=——iasv—— 








Number of Oo- 
cupations in- | 
cluded ate 874 | 909 627 567 489 482! 3,948 
Weighted Aver- | | | | ; 
age Weekly s. d. ps. d. s. d. Hes s. d. s. Gd.| 8. d. 
Rate of Wage | 94 0 86 1 | 91 6 | 82 8 | 89 9 | 85 Orson Loe 
| } | 
Index-Numbers 1,047 | 958 1,018 920 999 955 | 1,000* 














* Weighted average. 

The results shew that the weighted average nominal weekly rate of 
wage was highest in New South Wales, followed in the order named by 
Queensland, Western Australia, Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia. 


(ii.) The following table gives particulars in regard to the weighted 
average nominal weekly rate of wage at the 31st December, 1920, for 
adult male workers in each of the several industrial groups and to the 
weighted average for all groups combined. In computing the index- 
number for each industrial group, the weighted average rate of wage 
for all groups is taken as base (= 1000). 
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Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage payable to Adult Male Workers 
for a full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-Numbers in each Industrial Group, 
_ 81st December, 1920. 




















Weighted 
| | Aver. Weekly 
| No. of Rates | Rate of 
Industrial Groups. Included. Wage (for Full |Index-Numbers 

; : Week’s Work). 

s. d. | 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. .. 270 95 1 1,058 

II. Engineering, Metal Works, | | 
otc. .. - ie 636 92 5 | 1,029 
III. Food, Drink, etc. Ao 576 89 3 | 994 
IV. Clothing, Boots, etc. .. | 124 | 66: 5 963 
V. Books, Printing, etc. .. 205 99 6 1,108 
VI. Other Manufacturing .. 875 | 88 11 990 
VII. Building .. Bc oo. 190 | 95 7 1,064 
VIII. Mining... Xe ao 161 103. «10 1,156 
IX. Rail & Tram Services | 224 | 93 l 037 
X. Other Land Transport... | 70 87 3 | 971 
XI. Shipping, ete. .. san 198 | 88 O* | 980 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. | 712 87 it 969 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. | 114 | 80 6f 896 
XIV. Miscellaneous... aret 233 84 ll 945 
All Groups Be me 3,948 | 89° 10 | 1,000§ 











* Including the value of victualling and accommodation where supplied. ft Including the value 
of Board and Lodging where supplied. t Including the value of Board and Lodging where supplied 
as follows :—In Sydney, 11s. to 23s. (according to class of establishment); in Melbourne, 20s. ; in 
Brisbane, 17s. ; in Adelaide, 16s. (Restaurants), and 15s. (Hotels and Clubs) ; in Perth, 22s. ; and in 
Hobart, 15s. per week. § Weighted average. 


It may be seen from the above table that the highest weighted aver- 
age nominal weekly wage at the end of the year 1920 was paid to employees 
in the Mining industry (Group VIII.), 103s. 10d. per week, followed by 
Group V. (Books, Printing, etc.), 99s. 6d., and Group VII. (Building), 
95s. 7d. The lowest weighted average nominal weekly wage was that paid 
to persons engaged.in Hotels, Restaurants, etc. (Group XIII.), 80s. 6d. 
The average wage paid in the Mining industry (Group VIII.) was 16 per 
cent. higher, while the average in Group XIII. (Domestic, Hotels, etc.) was 
10 per cent. lower than the average wage for all groups. 


(iii.) The following table shews the weighted average nominal weekly 
rate of wage payable at 3lst December, 1920, to adult female workers 
for a full week’s work in each State and the Commonwealth. Taking 
the weighted average rate of wage for the whole Commonwealth as base 
(== 1000), index-numbers for each State are given :— 

Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage payable to Adult Female 


Workers for a Full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-Numbers in each State 
and Commonwealth, 31st December, 1920. 








Particulars. | N.S.W.| Vice. Q’land. | S.A. 
ee | Se 
Number of Occu-) | | | 
pations included 85 87 | 37 | 47 | 24 | 28 308 
Weighted Aver- | | | | | 
age. Weekly | s. d. 1 8. d.| os; ds | 8s. ds: dss. |B 
Rate of Wage | 46 0 | 43 1 | 44 11) 40 7| 52 11); 41 #10! 44 «6* 


| 














| 
| 
Index-Numbers 1,035 | 969 | 1,009 913 | 1,189 940 | 1,000* 


| 





* Weighted average: a 
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The highest weighted average nominal weekly rate of wage for female 
workers was paid in Western Australia, followed in the order named by 
New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia. 


(iv.) The following table gives particulars regarding the weighted 
average nominal weekly rate of wage of adult females in those industrial 
groups in which they are mainly employed, and the weight ed average for all 
groups combined. Index-numbers based on the weighted average for 
all groups (= 1000) are also given :— 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage payable to Adult Female Workers 
for a Full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-Numbers in Industrial Groups, 31st 
December, 1920. 





| Weighted 
| | Aver. Weekly 
No. of Rates | Rate of | 
Industrial Groups. | Included. Wage (for Full Index-Numbers. 
| | Week’s Work). ' 
| Scena. 
III. Food, Drink, etc... went 35 | 41 10 | 940 
IV. Clothing, Boots, etc. ett 114 43 5 - 976 
I., Il., V., VI. All Other Manu- | | 
facturing Combined | 84 44 0 989 
XIE. Domestic, Hotels, etc. | 57 46 3* 1,039 
XIV. Shop Assistants, Clerks,etc 18 | 46 2 | 1,038 
All Groups te se | 308 | 44 6 | 1,000+ 


| 








* See footnote t to table on preceding page. + Weighted average. 


The results set out in the above table shew that the highest weighted 
average wage was paid in Group XIII. (Domestic, Hotels, etc.), 46s. 3d., 
followed in order by Group XIV. (Shop Assistants, Clerks, etc.), 
46s, 2d.,and the combined Manufacturing group, 44s. The average 
wage paid to employees in Group III. (Food, Drink, etc.), 41s. 10d., is 
6 per cent. lower, while that paid in Group XIII. (Domestic, Hotels, 
etc.) is 4 per cent. higher than the average rate of wage for all groups. 


3. Relative Weekly Wages and Wage Index-Numbers in each 
State and for all States, 1914-20.—The arithmetic average of the rates 
of wage given in the appendixes referred to furnishes the basis for the 
computation of relative weighted wages in different industrial groups 
and States. In the following tables particulars are given of the results 
thus obtained of the weighted average nominal weekly rates of wage 
payable to adult workers, male and female, separately, at the 30th 
April, 1914, and at the end of the pcricds specified to the 3lst 
December, 1920, for a full week’s work, in each State and for all 
States. 


(i) Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage Payable 
to Adult Male Workers in each State, 1914-20.— The following table 
shews the weighted average nominal weekly rate of wage payable to adult 
male workers for a full week’s work, together with index-numbers for 
each State at each specified interval with the average for all States 
at the 30th April, 1914, as base (=1000):— 
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Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage payable to Adult Male Workers 
for a Full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-numbers in each State and Common- 
wealth, 30th April, 1914, to 31st December, 1920.* 

Notre.—Index-number based on the average wage for the Commonwealth at the 


30th April, 1914 (55s.1d.) as base (=1000). The index-numbers in this 
table are comparable throughout. 
































Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. | C’with. 
No. of Occupations Included. 874 909 627 567 489 482 3,948 
, Weighted average! s.. d. | s. d. $d. S: 0G. eo 0: s. -d. eo... 
30th April, ’ weekly rateof wage | 55. 9/54 3/152 8/54 4/62 2/159 6/55 ‘i 
Index-numbers .. TOLt 984 955 986 1,128 952 sch 
30th June Weighted average| s. d.| s. d.| s. d. Pee Py Rs eae eee d. 
1914” weekly rate of wage | 55 11/54 4/52 10/|54 41/162 91/52 7 55 3 
Index-numbers ..| 1,014 985 958 986 1,139 954 1,008 
30th Sevt Weighted average| s. d.|s. a Se Ge |'cSs) Gs | 6s) Aas Onl oe) 7a. 
: O14 *?< weekly rate of wage | 56 Srl Oa e slcOo 4/54 5] 62 10)| 52 8] 55 6 
: Index-numbers..| 1,019 990 967 988 : ,140 956 1,008 
Sist Dec Weighted average | & d|s dj|s d|]s a. Go| 8s) G1 8s 4 
1914. weekly rate of wage 56 2) 54 7158 5 | 54 3 10 | 52 8 | 55 7 
* (Index-numbers ..| 1,019 990 969 988 1,140 956 1,008 
30th June Weighted average| s. d.| s. d ee a SS s. $s. @ s. 
1915 »< weekly rate of wage | 56 8/54 8153 4/54 81] 63 1;52 9;)55 7 
Index-numbers ..| 1,028 | 992 967 984 1,145 957 1,012 
30th Sevt Weighted average | s. d. d Se Goi Os” (Gal es Ga nbs. Gs | ee a: 
Pal te * < weekly rate of wage | 56 10 | 5411 | 53 8/54 3/68 1/52 9/56 O 
1 Index-numbers ../| 1,031 996 974 985 1,145 958 1,015 
31st D Weighted average | s. d./|s. d.|s. d.|s. a@ @: dad. | 8... -d..| ie: *d; 
018 18° weekly rate of wage | 57 7/55 3/54 41/54 8/68 41/153 3156 6 
1915. | Index-numbers ..| 1,044 | 1,002 986 992 | 1,149 965 | 1,028 
s0t} Weighted average|s. djs dis. d|/s dis die dls. d. 
30th June, J weekly rate of wage | 58 11/57 0/156 5/56 1/63 4/54 4/57 11 
1916 Index-numbers .. | 1,069 1,035 1,024 1,018 1,149 986 1,051 
30th Sept., Weighted average;s. d.j/s. dis. dis adie dis <ad.\s. d. 
Oth Sep weekly rate of wage | 59 61/57 9/57 11/56 6/63 8/54 91/58 8 
1916. | Index-numbers .. | 1,079 | 1,047 | 1,051 | 1,025 | 1,155 993 | 1,064 
D Weighted average | s. G7 6) 0" dah: G5} (8.2 -G.\ 9 ale Cake: d. 
31st ng. { Weekly rate of wage | 61 11/58 10/60 4/59 0 |65 2/57 0|60 8 
Index-numbers .. | 1,128 1,067 1,095 1,071 1,182 1,034 1,100 
30tl J Weighted average; s. d.|s. d.|s. djs dls. d.|s. djs. d. 
. O17” weekly rate of wage| 68 5/61 2/]62 4/61 O/]66 4157 #=7/62 «5 
Index-numbers .. | 1,151 1,109 1,131 1,107 1,203 1,044 1,132 
30] 8 t, Weichted average |s. d.| 8. Gil Sse ce: ad. | &. d.|s Gx | es sa. 
1 917 weekly rate of wage | 638 9/| 62 3/638 5/61 6/67 #10/58 6/63 3 
Index-numbers .. | 1,157 1,130 15151 116 1,281 1,061 1,147 
31st D Weighted average|s. d.|/s. djs d.|s djs. d.|s. ad.js. d. 
8 917° weekly rate of wage | 64 5/638 O/} 6 3{|63 1/68 #11/59 7/64 @2 
Index-numbers .. | 1,168 1,143 1,183 1,144 f »250 1,081 eee 
30th June, Weighted average | s. Qik: d. 5. d. 8. d. aoe: d. 
1918 weekly rate of wage | 64 9/63 4/65 7/63 3 69 5|60 2 
Index-numbers .. 1,175 1,149 1,190 1,147 259 1,092 1 71) 
30tl ; Weighted average |s. d.|s. d.|s. | 8. d. | s Gals. ra. 
; ae Ae weekly rate of wage | 65 0 | 63 9 | 67 63 7/169 6/60 4 65 5 


1,164 | 1,261 | 1,094 | 1,179 
$7 0 e Galea ea: 
65 6 | 70 4 /{ 61 2 | 66 5 
1,188 | 1,276 | 1,110 | 1,205 
d.|s d s. a 


d 
0 
6 
d 
6 
1 
0} 65 10) 70 7|61 10/] 67. 8 
Index-numbers .. | 1,234 0 1,194 pees 1,122 1,228 
Weighted average y d.jis Gls: G-8 d. d. | 8. a \c8: : 
Weekly rate of wage! 68 9 | 67 5 | 71 6 | 66 9 71 2 | 62 9 | 68 7 
8 
d 
6 
i) 
d 
7 
6 
d 
6 
9 
d 





Index-numbers .. | 1,179 [oles 142) 


31st, Dec., ee average | s. | § 


weekly rate of wage 
Index-numbers .. 1,196 | 
Weighted average 8 d 


: ile 
mae nhs Weekly rate of wage) 68 0O | 66 


=e oe 


Index-numbers ..| 1,248 | 1,224 1,29 
Weighted average So Gun llen alee: 
Weekly rate of wage| 69 9/68 5 | 72 
Index-numbers ..| 1,266 1,241 1,31 
Weighted average {| s. d.js. d.| 8. 
Weekly rate of wage| 76 9)| 72° 0O| 78 
Index-numbers .. ae | ane 


1,211 Bs 291 1,139 eee 
: . 4. . 


30th Sept., ‘ 
1919. eth 1 Peal ee, t 1,285, 

: : d. | s. é 

Bice ao 70 51/177 #8169 O 74 11 

1,2’ 1,359 

s d 


3 4/78 0 
35 1,415 
8 d 


1 
Weighted average $: sul Bl | ae 
weeklyrate of wage | 81 2)| 74 3) 81 
Index-numbers 1 1 
Weighted average | s. yy ‘ mee: | 8 : : 
weekly rate of wage | 82 ee lk ar On.o6) LOVis 4/8 80 if 
1,404 | 1,575 | 1,331 | 1,470 | 1,345 | 1,462 
d d. | $ Gace: d. 
8 
1 


31st ne 


30th ae 





aude au ers ay, 1,505 
Weighted average | s. 
30th eee weekly rate of wage | 87 
Index-numbers . ee 
Weighted average | s. 
saat, eae weekly rate of wage | 94 
|Index-numbers .. 1,70 


‘ 85 1 
6 1,438 1,544 
: aes: 8. ats BONNET Gene 8: d. 
| 86 1 | 91 6/82 8/89 9] 85 91]89 10 
| 1,628 1,556 1,629 


























* Particulars for the quarters omitted from this table will be found in Labour Report No; 10, D. 79. 





A 
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In the preceding table it will be seen that the average weekly wage 
for adult male workers, as indicated by index-numbers at the 30th April, 
1914, in two States, viz., New South Wales and Western Australia, 
exceeded the weighted average wage for the Commonwealth. This 
feature remained constant in varying degrees of excess throughout the 
period under review until the end of September, 1917, when the index- 
number representing the average wage for Queensland was also higher 
than the weighted average wage index-number for the Commonwealth. 


At the end of the year 1918, the index-number for New South Wales 
was lower than that for the Commonwealth, while those for Queensland 
and Western Australia were higher. During 1919, the average rates of 
wage in New South Wales and Queensland increased more rapidly than 
in the other States, and at the end of the year the index-numbers for these 
States and also for Western Australia were higher than the Common- 
wealth figure. The average rate of wage increased considerably in all 
States during the year 1920. The weighted average rate for the Com- 
monwealth at the end of 1920 was 89s. 10d., as compared with 74s. 11d. 
at the end of 1919. The States in which the greatest increases occurred 
were New South Wales, Tasmania, Victoria and Queensland. 


The rates for New South Wales and Queensland were higher at the 
end of 1920 than the average weekly rate for the Commonwealth, while 
those for Victoria, South Australia, Western. Australia and Tasmania 


were lower. 


(ii.) Weighted Average Weekly Rate of Wage payable to Adult 
Female Workers in each State, 1914-20.—The following table shews the 
weighted average weekly rate of wage payable to adult female workers 
for a full week’s work in each State and the Commonwealth at the 
30th April, 1914, and at the intervals specified to the 3lst December, 
1920. The table shews also index-numbers for each State based on the 
average weekly wage at the end of each of the periods indicated, computed 
with the weighted average wage for all States at the 30th April, 1914, 
as base (= 1000). 


From the following table it will be seen that the general upward 
movement in the average weekly wage for adult female workers, as 
indicated for the whole Commonwealth, was comparatively small during 
1914 and 1915. From the beginning of the year 1916, the average wage 
has increased rapidly, the increase during the year 1920 being the largest 
which has been recorded. The advance during the whole period under 
review has been 63.7 per cent. ; this increase has practically taken place 
since the beginning of 1916. 
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Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage payable to Adult Female Workers 
for a Full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-numbers in each State and Commonwealth, 
30th April, 1914, to 3lst December, 1920.* 


Norr.—Index-number based on the average wage for the Commonwealth at the 
30th April, 1914 (27s. 2d.) as base (= 1000). The index-numbers in this 


table are comparable throughout. 
| 
































Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. Tas. | C’wlth. 

— aaa! ree ———— $5 |. ——_——_—— SS TS | 

No. of Occupations Included. 85 | 87 37 47 | 24 28 308 
Weighted average | s. d. | &. g pee, Wer peer, Pan [ure Poa: He Pky eng Aon bear Fs 
30th April, 1 weekly rate of wage | 26 9 | 27 96 11/24 1/37 4/25 10/27 2 
; Index-numbers .. 984 ee 006 989 885 | 1,373 950 | 1,000 
30th June, Weighted average s. 4: 7, Beas Weer vey Wnt ker Peammer ul Waar Peay 2) lier Feeney Sy eat ad” 8 
ioe weekly rate of wage | 26 9 27 4127 0/24 1/|87 +4/25 10/27 2 
. Index-numbers .. 984 bs ae 993 885 1,373 950 | 1,000 
30th Sent. Weighted average s. 4d. haat’, Tea) ae omen Te ey pa” Se) Wir nee’ © &. 4. 
1914, ++ 2 weekly rate of wage | 26 10 27 5 26 11|24 1/|87 j.4|25 10/27 4 
Index-numbers .. 987 | 022 990 885 1,373 950 1,006 
31st Dec., Weighted average &. ds | d.| s. d.| 8. d@| 8s. d.| 8. Gs\ 8s 4. 
1914. weekly rate of wage | 26 10 27 9 | 27 1/24 1/87 4)25 #10; 27 #35 
Index-numbers  .. 987 = 022 996 885 1,373 950 1,008 
30th June, Weighted average s. d. | Pe War ey, a les ety Aes ey pede’, LAIR et: aia Air 
915. weekly rate of wage | 27 2 26 11/27 2/|24 0Oj|87 5|26 3|27 2 
Index-numbers .. 998 989 999 883 1,376 964 1,000 
30th Sept. Weighted average s. d.| s. d.| 8s d.| 8. dad} 8 d,| 8. d.| 8. ‘d. 
915. ‘> 4 weekly rate of wage | 27 3/126 11] 26 11] 24 0j| 37 5§|28 0] 27 

Index-numbers .. . 003 990 990 883 1,376 1,031 1,002 
31st Dec., Weighted average a |e. ‘d.\ s ad. \«. da: | e. da.) ‘6. a. | 8.) @. 
1915. weekly rate of wage 27 5 | 26 11/26 11) 24 6/| 387 #+5| 28 O0O,27 4 
Index-numbers .. 1,007 990 990 901 1,376 1,031 1,005 
s0th June: Weighted average|s. d./s. d.|s d.| &. d. rs lied ae eee Dalit emir’ © 
1916. weekly rate of wage | 27 7 | 27 11) 26 11 24 6 37 5 | 27 9127 9 
Index-numbers .. 1,013 1,027 991 902 1,376 1,019 1,021 


30th Se tet weekly rate of wage| 27 11|28 2/27 2|24 10|37 5/27 9 | 28 
Index-numbers .. 1,027 1,037 998 918 | 1,376 1,019 1,032 
Weighted average | 8s. G-nies: d. | s. @\68: d. | 8. Qs 178. Gsvie. é 
weekly rate of wage} 28 7| 28 6/27 4 24 11); 388 10| 28 4/1] 28 
Index-numbers .. | 1,050} 1,047} 1,004 915 1,429] 1,041 1,047 
Weighted average|s. d.|s. d.|s8. d|s. d.| & Galets- G85) a: 
weekly rate of wage| 29 3] 28 10/27 9/| 27 3) 38 10 | 28 4/;]29 1 
Index-numbers .. 1,078 | 1,061 1,021 1,004 | 1,480 1,042 1,071 
Weighted average|s. d.|s. d.js. d.|s. d|s d| 8. dd} 8. d. 
weekly rate of wage | 30 2) 29 7 | 30 0 | 27 8 | 38 10} 28 4 |} 30 0 
Index-numbers .. 1,109 |* 1,090 1,105 1,019 1,430 1,042 1,105 
Weighted average|s. d.| 8s d|s. d.| 8. re a d.-| 8. G@. 18: d. 
weekly rate of wage | 30 5|380 4/30 5) 27 9 88 10/28 5; 30 5 
Index-numbers .. 1,119 | 1,116 1,120 1,020 | 1,430 1,045 1,121 
Weighted average | s. d. Gs ae ee eS. Ge d.|s. da. 
weekly rate of wage | 31 3 30 6|30 81/28 6| 38 10 28 § |:80 11 


31st Dec., 
1916. 


secke ane: 
917. 





Su Se te ne 
917. 


fee Rees 





seas ane 








{ weekly rate\of was s. d. | 8. G51 "8: Ga \cs: dues: d. | 8. Geaice: d. 
1 




















Index-numbers .. 1,149 } 1,121 1,128 1,050 1,430 1,047 1,187 

Both Se t., { Weighted. average | s. dts. d.\s. 4.)8. d.|s. sd: |e. dd i8: a. 

B weekly rate of wage | 31 5 | 30 9/|32 3/28 8/38 10) 28 5/31 3 

Index-numbers. .. 1,156 | 1,131 1,186 1,054 1,430 1,047 1,149 

Bist Dec. (Weighted average | s. d.| § do \:8: 74.1 8. a. \78.. 1d: d.|s. ad. 

‘oe rate of wage | 31 10 31 31/32 10/29 5] 38 10 28 9/31 9 

8. Araceae aes 1,178 1,151 1,208 1,084 1,430 1,059 1,168 

Bist, Mar. Weighted average|s. d.|s. d.|/s. d|s d|s d|s d)s. d. 

weekly rateof wage| 33 6) 32 2] 33 0/29 5 38 10|28 9] 32 8 

Index-numbers .. 1,234 if 183 1,215 1,084 1,430 1,059 1,204 

oth Sune, Weighted average a @lte “dle dle ad |) se. dis. de. 

weekly rate of wage| 33° 7 /| 32 2/33 2/29 7) 38 IJ1 28 9/32 9 

Index-numbers . 1,235 1,184 1,222 1,089 1 es 1,059 1,206 

oth Sent. | Weighted average s. d. Qs \\c8: Go N8: d. | 8. hs d. | 8. d. 

weekly rate of wage | 34 0 | 32 $188 10) 29 7 | 38 ‘a 28 9 | 33 0 

Index-num bers 1,251 | 1,186 1,247 1,089 1,434 1,059 1,216 

Bist, Dec., Weighted average ee dle fdr ea a a COCs eae | aa G. |e ae 
weekly rate of wage| 40 0O| 34 5/388 4 338 «63 | 43 7)}388 oO187 1 : 

Index-numbers .. 1,474 ab 268 1,412 1,225 R ,605 a 215 1,365 

31st Mar. Weighted average 8 d. Gols Go| es: d. Ce haley: & 

1920 ” weekly rate of wage | 41 8 35 11; 41 3/35 £9 Pi 6 33 5 | 39 O 

= Index-numbers 1,533 1,328 1,519 1,317 1,749 1,231 1,434 

30th June, Weighted average | s. E178, ad. | 8. Gsupcas d. | &. d..i 8. a. | & d. 

1920. Weekly rate of wage | 41 9/37 9) 41 7135 9/48 0; 39 11] 39 10 

Index-numbers 1,536 1,388 1,530 1,317 1,767 1,4:0 1,467 

30th Sent. Weighted average|s. d.|s. d|/s ad|s. d.{[8s djs ad.|}s8 dd, 

weekly rate of wage| 43 8/| 40 9/| 44 1/;40 1,48 Oj 41 4 42. 5 

Index-numbers .. 1,607 1,500 1,622 1,476 1,767 1,520 1,561 

31st Dec Weighted average |s. d.| 8. g: gs. - d.|ls. -do\s. a.) 8. .donttenn & 

1920.” weekly rate of wage | 46 0 | 43 44 11 | 40°..-7'|-52 -11.| 41° °10-2:4@ °° 6 

: Index-numbers 1,695 1 586 1,652 1,495 1,947 1,540 1,637 








* Particulars for the quarters omitted from this table will be found in Labour Report No. 10. p. 81. 
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(ilil.) Wetghted Average Weekly Rate of Wage Payable to Adult 
= Male Workers in each Industrial Growp, 1914-1920.—The following table 
¢ gives particulars in regard to (a) the average weekly rate of wage in 

each of the industrial groups, and (b) the weighted average wage for 
all groups combined, as at 30th April, 1914, at 31st December, 1914 to 
1918, and at 30th June and 3lst December, 1919 and 1920. 
Index-numbers for each industrial group and all groups, based on the 
average wage for all groups at 30th April, 1914 (= 1000), are given :— 

























































































Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage payable to Adult Male Workers 
for a Full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-numbers in each Industria] Group, 
30th April, 1914, to 31st December, 1920.* 
Norse.—Index-numbers for each industrial group and all industrial groups, based 
on the average wage for all groups at 30th April, 1914 (55s. 1d.), as base 
« (= 1000). The index-numbers in this table are comparable throughout. 
Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage, 
and Index-Number at 
Industrial Group. r. aot 
| 30th | 3lst 31st | gist | 3lst,| 31st | 30th | 31st | 30th | 31st 
April, | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec. | Dec., | June, | Dec. June, | Dec. 
| 1914. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918, | 1919. | 1919. | 1920’ | 1990. 
} - = | | a 
¥ | s. dj s. djs. djs. a| 8 @js. djs. dls. djs. d.| S04 
I. Wood, Furni- (Wage ..| 58 6/59 6) 60 2 63 10 66 0) 68 11) 69 10; 75 9) & 8 95 1 
ture,etc. (Index-No.) 1,062) 1,080) 1,092 1,159} 1,198) 1,251) 1,267) 1,375] 1,499 1,725 
Soden sdiligs dl g d.| 8 @)s. djs. djs. @is. dls. d. 
II. Engineering, {Wage ..| 57 0) 57 9 60 2 62 1| 65 0) 68 8/70 9 77 6| 83 7 92 « 
ate. (Index-No.| 1,035) 1,048) 1,092) 1,197) 1,180 1,245] 1,284. 1,405) 1,516! 1,677 
B:nG:\.8: d.| s. dl g. d.| &. d. s. djs. dj) 8. ais. d. a: *d: 
III. Food, Drink, {Wage ..| 55 0| 55 8] 57 9 61. 9 63 7 66 0} 67 2) 75 6] 82 9 89 3 
etc. | Index-No. 999! 1,011) 1,048 1,111; 1,154; 1,198] 1,219 1,369} 1,501 1,620 
|} sd.) 8. dis. djs. djs. djs. djs. djs. djs. djs. d. 
IV. Clothing, (Wage ..| 52 3] 53 0} 53 2/56 7|59 7 61 5) 62 6/73 5176 O 86 5 
Boots, etc. | Index-No. 949 962) 965) 1,027) 1,082) 1,114] 1,134] 1,332 1,379) 1,568 
| d.| 8. d.| djs. dj 8. s. d| s.d.js. djs. dls. d 
V. Books, Print- (Wage ..| 63 3 63 10! 64 6 68 1/70 0 74 1] 76 0} 80 9] 92 5] 99 6 
ing, etc, (Index-No.| 1,150) 1,159) 1,171) 1,236] 1,230| 1,344] 1,378) 1,466| 1,676 1,805 
& djs. djs. dis ¢@|s. dis. dis. djs. dls. djs. d. 
VI. Other Manu- (Wage ..| 55 1/ 56 0] 57 8] 61 §8| 63 10] 66 1/67 11| 75 4| 82 11 88 11 
facturing | Index-No.| 1,000} 1,017} 1,047} 1,120) 1,159) 1,199] 1,233 1,367) 1,489) 1,614 
gs ds. djs. djs. d| 8 djs. djs. ds. djs. djs. d. 
VII. Building .. {Wage _ ..| 65 0| 65 5! 65 10] 69 8| 72 5) 74 3/74 9 79 8! 85 10/95 7 
UIndex-No.| 1,180) °1,188) 1,195} 1,265) 1,815) 1,348] 1,357| 1,445 1,557| 1,734 
| 8. djs d@.| 8. dis. dis. 4.) 6. dis. dle ‘dls: 2 s. d. 
VIII. Mining {Wage .. 65 1/ 65 2) 66 7/72 9 78 4/78 6] 84 2/88 4] 89 10103 10 
(Index-No.) 1,182} 1,183) 1,209) 1,321) 1,422) 1,424] 1,527] 1,603] 1,629 1,884 
s. ds djs. djs. djs. djs. dis. djs. dls. d. 8. 4. 
IX. Railways, { Wage ..| 59 8) 59 8) 60 10) 63 4) 65 11) 68 11] 69 6| 78 6) 84 3] 93 1 
etc. 'Index-No.| 1,083) 1,083) 1,104) 1.150 1,197) 1,251] 1.260) 1,425) 1,528] 1,689 
s. ds. djs. ds. d.| 8. djs. djs. d.js. 8. d.| 8. n 
X. Other Land {Wage _ ..| 51 0) 52 8} 53 4! 57 10} 62 0 63 5! 64 3) 78 4] 79 1! 87 83 
Transport (Index-No. 926) 956) 968] 1,050) 1,126 1,150 1,165) 1,331] 1,485] 1,583 
|s djs. djs. dis. dis. dis. dis. djs. s. djs. d. 
XI. Shipping, (Wage ..| 48 10) 49 10| 52 7/59 1/61 2) 64 5| 6911177 | 8} 7/88 0 
etc. t (Index-No., 887/905) 955] 1,073) 1,111) 1,169] 1,269 1,411} 1,531] 1,596 
- dj 8 djs. djs. djs. dis. djs. djs Fo Sle ee” & 
XII. Agricultural, (Wage ../ 49 5 49 5 49 8 55 | 61 1/63 1] 6510/70 3] 75 2 97 1 
etc.t (Index-No./ 897) 897) 902) 999 1,109 1,145] 1,194) 1,274! 1,364] 1,579 
s djs. djs. djs. d.| 8s. djs. djs. dis. dls. dle. a 
XIII. Domestic, (Wage _ ..) 47 0| 47 11) 48 7/51 0] 53 11) 56 7/59 9] 68 7 71 8] 80 6 
etc.t | Index-No. 853 870! 882 926) 979° 1,027) 1,074| 1,244) 1.300 1,460 
¢ 8. Gs. djs. aj sd) s djs. @ijs. dl 2 dle die a 
XIV. Miscellaneous {Wage ..| 53 7| 54 0} 54 7 58 3) 60 9 63 3!64 7 71 3! 77:11] 8411 
| Index-No, 973 980 991} 1,058; 1,103 1,147| 1,171} 1,292) 1,414) 1,540 
s. djs. djs. djs. d|s. djs. d.| eee Bt Seer Bact enay: De eee 
All Industrial {Wage ..| 55 1| 55 7] 56 6) 60 8} 64 2! 66 5, 68 7) 74 11) 80 7] 89 10 
Groups (Index-No.' 1,000) 1,008) 1,023! 1,100 1,164 1,205' 1,244) 1,359] 1,462 1,629 








* Particulars for the quarters omitted from this table will be found in Labour Reports Nos. 6 to 10. 
tT See footnotes to table on page 78. 
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The foregoing table shews that the rate of increase in the weighted 
average weekly wage in occupations and callings classified in the fourteen » 
industrial groups during the period 30th April, 1914, to 31st December, 
1920, was greatest in Group XI. (Shipping), 79.9 per cent., followed in 
the order named by Groups XII. (Agricultural, etc.) 76.0 per cent., 
and XIII. (Domestic, etc.),71.2 per cent. In nine of the groups the 
increase was less, and in five groups more than the increase in the 
weighted average for all groups. 


(iv.) Weighted Average Weekly Rate of Wage Payable to Adult Female 
Workers in Industrial Groups, 1914-20.—The following table gives par- 
ticulars of the weighted average weekly rate of wage payable to adult 
female workers at the 30th April, 1914, at 31st December, 1914 to 1918, 
and at 30th June and 31st December, 1919 and 1920, in the ih 
industrial groups in which they are mainly employed, and in all groups 
combined. Taking the average wage for all groups at the 30th April, 
1914, as base (= 1000), index-numbers are given, computed on the average 
rate of wage ruling at the end of each period indicated. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage payable to Adult Female Workers 
for a Full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-numbers in each Industrial Group, 
30th April, 1914, to 3lst December, 1920.* 


Norr.—Index-numbers for each Industrial Group and all Industrial Groups, based 
onthe Average Wage for all groups at 30th April, 1914 (27s. 2d), as base 
(= 1000). The index-numbers in this table are comparable throughout 








Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage 
| and Index-Number at— 
| 





Industrial Group. | 










































































| 30th 31st | 3lst | 31st 3lst | 31st | 30th | 3lst {| 30th | 31st 
| April, Dec.,| Dec., | Dec. | Dec.,| Dec., | June, | Dec. | June, | Dec., 
| 1914, | 1914. | 1915. 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919 | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. 
| « dis. dls. dis. @|i a dis. dis. d.) 8. @) 8... @i tod 
III. Food, Drink, {Wage .. 22 6 23 5| 24 5 25 4 26 4/29 3] 31 O} 34 8 36 10; 41 10 
ha: ? Uindex-No.| 398, 862)  899|  932| 969] 1,078/ 1,142] 1,277) 1,354) 1,538 
ls. dls. dls. dls. djs dis. djs. djs. @js. djs. ad. 
1V. Clothing, (Wage ..| 24 9) 24 11) 25 1] 26 11| 29 7} 30 9] 31 9) 37 4| 39 4) 43 5 
Boots, etc... | Index No. 911 917) 923 991 1,089 1,131) 1,169 1,373 1,449) 1,597 
ls. djs. djs. djs. dj a djs. djs. d| 8 aja | 8. d. 
I., II., V.& VI. All ( Wage .. 26 11| 27 0| 27 4129 5| 30 4| 32 O| 33 5) 36 9] 41 O| 44 0 
Other Manufactg. |Index-No, 951 994! 1,006) 1,083) 1,116) 1,178) 1,230) 1,353) 1,508) 1,619 
is. djs. djs... djs. ds. djs. djs. d| 8. djs. d|s. d. 
XIII. Domestic, (Wage ..| 31 1 30 2 30 9 31 2 33 5} 34 11/34 9] 88 2) 41 9 46 3 
Hotels, etc.t.. (Index-No.| 1,144) 1,110] 1,182) 1,147) 1,230] 1,255/ 1,279) 1,403) 1,537) 1,701 
eee oA a * Sale Gics. > dil as: ds} a.) -d.| esomay OL a é 
(Wage ..| 30 2 L 29 10 30 6) 32 4) 33 5| 36 2) 39 5) 46 2 
XIV. Miscellaneous ; jygex-No.| 1,110 1,153" 1,107) 1,098 1,123) 1,189) 1,229| 1,332) 1,450) 1,700 ~ 
disc acma ain dle d.|s. d.| 8. ee rar 
Al G (Wage ..| 27 2| 27 5/27 4/28 6 30 5) 31 9) 32. 9) 37, 1) 39 10) 44 6 
roupS -+- | Index-No.| 1,000) 1,008 1,005) 1,047; 1,121) 1,168 1,206) 1,365) 1,467, 1,637 
| } | | | 











Labour Reports Nos. 6 to 10. 


* Particulars for the quarters omitted from this table will be found in 
¢ See footnote ¢ to table on page 78. 
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It may be seen from the preceding table that the greatest increase in 
the weekly rate of wage has occurred in Group III. (Food, Drink, etc.), 
85.7 per cent., followed in the order named by Groups IV. (Clothing, 
Boots, etc.), 75.3 per cent., I., II., V. and VI. (All Other Manufacturing), 
63.4 per cent., XIV. (Miscellaneous), 53.2 per cent., and XIII. (Domes- 
tic, Hotels, etc.), 48.7 per cent. The weighted average weekly 
rate of wage for all groups was 63.7 per cent. higher at the end of 1920 
than on the 30th April, 1914. 


4. Hours of Labour and Hourly Rates of Wage, 31st December, 
1920.—The rates of wage referred to in the preceding para- 
graphs of this Section relate to the minimum rates payable for a full 
week’s work. It should be observed, however, that the number of hours 
which constitutes a full week’s work differs in many instances, not only 
as between various trades and occupations in each State, but also 
as between the same trades and occupations in the several States. In 
order to secure what may be for some purposes a more adequate standard 
of comparison, the results given in the preceding paragraphs are herein 
1educed to a common basis, viz., the rate of wage per hour, classified 
according to industrial groups in each State and all States. In Appen- 
dixes IV. and V. of this Report, particulars in detail regarding the 
number of hours worked per week in the various industries in the 
several States areshewn. It will there be seen that the specified number 
of hours of labour per week covers a very wide range. In the following 
tables the average number of hours per week for each State, according 
to industrial groups, is given. 


The tables on pages 86 and 87 shew (a) the average weekly 
wage, (6) the average number of working hours per week for a full week’s 
work, and (c) the average hourly wage for adult male and female 
workers in each State and industrial group except Groups XI. (Shipping, 
ete.), and XII. (Pastoral, Agricultural, etc.). Owing to the fact that 
many of the occupations included in these two groups are of a casual or 
seasonal nature, and that the hours of labour are not generally regulated 
either by awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or otherwise, 
the necessary particulars for the computation of average working time 
and hourly rates of wage are not available. 


The general effect of reducing the weighted average rates of wage toa 
common basis (#.e., per hour) is to eliminate on comparison any apparent 
difference between the several States which may be due to unequal 
working time. ; 


(i.) The following table gives particulars in regard to the weighted 
average nominal weekly and hourly rates of wage payable to adult 
male workers and weekly hours of labour at the 3lst December, 1920 :— 
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Weighted Average Nominal Weekly and Hourly Rates of Wage Payable to Adult Male 











Workers, and Weekly Hours of Labour, 31st December, 1920. + ’ 
_ 5 a | | | SR 
fs| 2| €\€\| 4/4 [eB 
Industrial Groups. Particulars. | A= 3 an = | % | 8 | oS 5 
a} S| &| S| & | & | gue 








| Weekly Wage |101/1 91/10 93/- | 90/3 | 92/4 | 94/11) 95/1 
I, Wood, Furniture, etc. Working Hours | 47.57 | 47.90 | 44.11 | 47.90 | 47.87 | 47.90 | 47.21 
| Hourly Wage | 2/1) 1/11, 2/14) 1/108) 1/112) 1/113] 2/08 _ 


Weekly Wage | 97/6 89/5 | 90/9 | 86/2 | 92/3 | 90/— | 92/5 
Working Hours | 47.69 | 48.00 | 44.00 | 48.00 47.30 | 48.00 | 47.43 
Hourly Wage | 2/03 1/102 2/0%| 1/94) 1/114) 1/108) 1/113 


| } } 
Weekly Wage 94/- | 85/7 | 89/11) 83/11) 87/10) 81/5 | 89/3 
Working Hours | 48.29 | 47.26 | 46.06 | 47.17 | 47.57 | 47.94 | 47.43 
Hourly Wage | 1/11t) 1/92 1/113) 1/93 1/103| 1/83, 1/104 


Il, Engineering, Metal 
W orks, etc. 





} 


Weekly Wage 91/6 | 80/9 | 88/7 | 88/7 | 95/2 | 82/4 | 86/5 
Working Hours | 46.21 | 46.34 | 44.27 | 44.27 44.36 | 46.57. | 45.89 
Hourly Wage 1/113} 1/9 | 2/-| 2/- | 2/1#)| 1/93) 1/104 


Weekly Wage (105/11) 95/1 95/3 | 90/11|103/11) 98/8 | 99/6 
Working Hours | 45.05 | 44.93 | 44.61 | 47.56 43.10 | 46.00 | 45.08 
Hourly Wage 2/44\ 2/14) 2/13) 1/11 | 2/5 2/12) 2/24 


Weekly Wage | 95/6 | 83/1 | 87/6 | 85/- | 88/11) 86/— | 88/11 
Working Hours | 47.90 | 47.62 | 45.40 | 48.04 | 48.09 | 47.69 | 47.61 
Hourly Wage | 2/-| 1/9 | 1/11 | 1/9%| 1/103} 1/98) 1/104 


Weekly Wage |101/3 | 91/5 |104/9 | 83/10] 85/1 | 88/— | 95/7 , 
Working Hours | 47.21 43.79 | 44.00 | 44.59 | 47.90 | 46.59 | 45.56 = 
Hourly Wage | 2/1?) 2/1) 2/43 1/103, 1/94) 1/10%| 2/1% 


86/1 \102/3 | 96/4 |103/10 
Working Hours | 43.83 | 44.94 | 43.03 | 43.82 43.88 | 45.42 | 44.01 


IV. Clothing, Boots, etc. 


V. Books, Printing, etc 


III, Food, Drink, ete. { 





VI. Other Manufacturing | 





VIL. Building .. ns 
Weekly Wage (|105/4 100/2 |112/6 


VIII, Mining? 
Hourly Wage 2/43) 2/23 2/74) 1/114} 2/4 2/14; 2/4% 


| 
Weekly Wage 98/6 | 86/11] 93/11] 87/6 | 96/2 84/5 | 93/1 
Working Hours | 48.21 48.15 | 47.89 | 48.50 | 48.15 | 48.00 | 48.16 
Hourly Wage 2/0%| 1/93) 1/114} 1/92) 2/- 1/9 | 1/114 


{ Weekly Wage 93/- | 82/6 | 81/8 | 83/3 | 89/5 | 87/5 | 87/3 


IX. Rail & Tram Services 





3 
Working Hours | 52.57 | 48.56 | 48.33 | 48.00 | 48.00 | 48.00 | 50.06 
Hourly Wage 1/93) 1/8}; 1/84} 1/82 1/104; 1/9%) 1/9 


Weekly Wage || | 89/10 88/1 | 85/3 | 87/10) 84/8 | 85/7 | 88/- 


X, Other Land Transport 


Working Hours 


XI, Shipping, etc. a 
Hourly Wage ao 


XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, 


| Weekly Wage§ | 89/9 85/2 | 87/11) 83/5 | 88/5 84/7 | 
etc. ee | ee | ef ee | ed *e 


| Working Hours | 
Hourly Wage 


io 8) 
* a] 
ef, Tal 
_ 





Weekly Wage§ | 88/10 78/- | 78/3 | 65/10| 74/11| 54/8 | 80/6 
Working Hours | 51.60 | 48.43 | 48.00 | 49.60 48.27 | 54.00 | 49.86 
Hourly Wage 1/82 | 1/74 | 1/7k| 1/4 | 1/68 1/0% | 1/7% 


| Weekly Wage 88/10) 82/— | 87/— | 77/5 | 84/2 | 81/— | 84/11 
Working Hours | 47.82 | 47.97 | 46.78 | 47.80 | 46.98 | 47.40 | 47.66 
Hourly Wage 1/103} 1/84) 1/104} 1/74, 1/93) 1/83 1/94 


XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. 


>. ie Miscellaneous a 





























AllGroups... =e Weekly Wage 94/— | 86/1 | 91/6 | 82/8 | 89/9 | 85/9 | 89/10 
Weekly Wage | 95/4 | 86/2 93/1 | 82/1 | 91/3 | 86/3 | 90/7 

All Groups excepting XI. Working Hours | 47.51 | 47.19 | 45.63 | 47.29 | 46.53 47.33 | 47.07 
and XII .. as Hourly Wage 2/-| 1/10) 2/0) 1/82] 1/114! 1/10 1/11 


























+ Particulars relate to the Weighted Average weekly wage, working hours and hourly wage, , 
respectively. { Average rates of wage and hours prevailing at the principal mining centres in each 
State. | Average rates of wage are for occupations other than Masters, Officers, and 
Engineers in the Merchant Marine Service, and include value of victualling and accommodation, 
where provided, at 67/9 per month, but do not include value of commission on bar sales to 
stewards. In the recent award for Seamen, the annual value of victualling and accommodation, 
which was estimated in 1907 at £27, was computed to be £40 13s. 4d. § See footnotes to table 
on page 78. Spier 
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(ii.) The following table gives particulars in regard to the weighted 
average noniinal weekly and hourly rates of wage payable to adult 


¢ female workers and weekly hours of labour at the 31st December, 1920:— 


~ 


1 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly and Hourly Rates of Wage payable to Adult 
Female Workers, and Weekly Hours of Labour, 3lst December, 1920. 




















| | | nl | Bs me 
1s | gi] ¢ S| : we | “2.4 
© = a = x e AS 
Industrial Groups. Particulars.* | hy | 3 - < & & eS Ee 
| a) Si el] 3] &] & | oye 
| | oss | 7 








Weekly Wage | 43/11| 41/5 | 40/6 | 35/2 | 30/- | 42/9 | 41/10 
Working Hours | 47.90 | 48.00 | 46.45 | 48.00 | 48.00| 48.00 | 47.84 
Hourly Wage aoe -/103| -/10$; -/83) -/74) -—/103| -/104 
| Weekly Wage § 45/10) 41/7 | 41/9 | 43/2 | 51/3 | 40/8 | 43/5 
Working Hours | 45.73 | 45.57 | 45.07 | 44.86 44.33 | 45.11 | 45.45 


III. Food, Drink, etc. 


IV. Clothing, Boots, etc. 





Hourly Wage | 1/-| -/il | ~/11 | -/114| 1/2 | -/103| -/114 

| Weekly Wage | 44/10] 43/10 41/3 | 42/10, .. | 45/-| 44/- 

I, II. V. &VI. All other Manu-< | Working Hours | 46.59 | 47.50 | 44.07 | 47.50 48.00 | 46.95 
facturing | Hourly Wage | -/114; -/11 | -/113) -/103| -/113) -/11} 








| Weekly Waget | 45/8 | 45/4 | 46/6 | 40/1 | 55/4.| 43/6 | 46/3 
Working Hours | 47.69 | 47.69 | 47.33 | 48.00 | 48.00 | 54.00 | 47.86 





XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. 











gute Wanton tl anten tl eeten ee 





























Hourly Wage | -/114, -/114) -/11?) -/10 1/13, -/93| -/114 
Weekly Wage 47/6 | 46/- | 50/6 | 36/6! .. .. | 46/2 
XIV. male ecierenban | Working Hours | 48.00 | 46.00 | 47.00 | 48.00| :: .. «| 47.15 
; 8, ° | Hourly Wage | 1/- elon eV aly -/93| | -/11} 
a EE) | | 
Weekly Wage | 46/— | 43/1 | 44/11) 40/7 | 52/11) 41/10) 44/6 
All Groups | Working Hours | 46.83 | 46.23 | 46.09 | 46.51 | 46.20 | 47.86 | 46.47 


Hourly Wage | -/113| ~/112) -/118| -/103} 1/13 -/103| -/114 





* The particulars relate to the Weighted Average weekly rates of wage, working hours and 
hourly wage, respectively. Tt See footnote ¢ to table on page 78. 


5. Relative Hours of Labour and Hourly Rates of Wage, 1914 to 
1920.—Particulars are given in the following table, classified according 


. to States for male and female occupations separately at 30th April, 1914, 








and at the end of December, 1914 to 1920. These particulars 
relate to (a) the weighted average weekly wage, (b) the weighted aver- 
age number of working hours constituting a full week’s work, and (c) 
the weighted average hourly wage. It should be observed that the 
weighted average weekly wage relates to all industrial classes combined, 
and includes the vaiue of board and lodging where supplied in land 
occupations and the value of victualling in marine occupations,§ whereas 
the number of working hours, and the hourly wage relate to all industrial 
classes other than Groups XI. (Shipping), and XII. (Agricultural, 
Pastoral, etc.). Owing to the fact that many of the occupations included 
in these two groups are of a casual or seasonal nature, and that the houzs 
of labour in these occupations are not generally regulated either by 
awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or otherwise, the 
necessary data for the computation of the average number of working 


hours are not available. 





§ See footnotes to table on page 78. 
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Weighted Average Nominal Weekly and Hourly Rates of Wage payable to Adult 
Workers, and Weekly Hours of Labour, 30th April, 1914, and at the end of ~ 
the years, 1914 to 1920. + 











fal ! 
Date. | Particulars. | N.8.W., Vic. paene: S.A. W.A. | Tas. C’wlth. 


} 
} | 








MALE WORKERS. 
peste | ry ey a ee ee) ee 





















































s0th April. | | Weekly Wage* ..|55 9 | 54 3 |52 8 | 54 4 | 62 2 | 52 6 | 55 1 
sty ie Working Hourst 49.42 | 48.80 48.78 48.60 47.78 | 48.62 48.93 
. Hourly Waget .. | 1/2 1/13 VAG 1/13 1/44 | W1 1/2 
i ee: & ond. CRS | BE OK Scan lne a. $.:d- 3 
eeeD Weekly Wage* ../56 2 |54 7 | 53 5 |54 5 | 6210 | 52 8 |55 7 
D1ISt VeC., Working Hourst 49.35 | 48.66 48.64 | 48.59 48.18 | 48.62 48.87 
Hourly Waget .: | 1/2 1/12 1/13 1/13 1/44 | 1/1 1/2 
8. d. $70. $s. a. SG Ss Ga 8s Ge s. d. 
aed Weekly Wage* ..| 57 7 |55 3 | 54 4 | 54 8 | 68 4 | 53 2 | 56 6 
8 oie. Working Hourst 49.28 | 48.50 | 48.56 | 48.50 | 48.12 | 48.56 | 48.77 
Hourly Waget ..- 1/23 1/2 1/2 | 1/2 1/44 1/1} 1/23 
s. ad. Bae an: s. -d. $a: s. ad, s. ad 
en Weekly Wage* ../| 6111) | 5810 | 60 4 | 59 0 | 65 2 | 57 0 | 60 8 
ee ea Working Hourst 48.51 | 48.22 | 48.27 | 48.14 | 48.11 | 48.55 | 48.33 
Hourly Waget ..| 1/38 | 1/8 1/34 | 1/3 1/4 | 1/2 1/3} < 
s. ad. ry ee A Beats & Ph el a yet Be Bit eae © 8:5 (6: SS 
sat D ( Weekly Wage* .. | 64 5 | 63 0 165 3 1/63 1 |6811 |59 7 | 64 2 
Ee 2 Working Hourst .. | 48.41 | 48.14 | 47.19 | 47.82 | 48.10 | 48.48 | 48.10 
| Hourly Waget .. | 1/32 1/4 1/5 1/4 1/54 1/8 1/4} 
Bs ds ses Gass. Oa ae ieee, ae es ee 
D Weekly Wage* .. | 6511 | 65 6 69 6 |65 6 |70 4 | 61 2 | 66 5 
3ist Dec., |) working Hourst .. | 48.16 | 47.98 | 46.90 | 47.77 | 47.69 | 48.39 | 47.88 
; Hourly Waget .. 1/42 1/42 | 1/6 | 1/44 | 1/6 1/3% 1/5 
roe: & On 3G: Pete & s. ad. a. a: ge. 4d. Chey & 
Weekly Wage* .. | 76 9 72 O 78-7 40 66 77-8 69 O Vat 
AAD ks Working Hourst 47.77 47.86 | 46.19 47.5% 47.60 47.89 47.41 
; Hourly Waget .. | 1/74 1/64 1/9 1/54 1/73 1/54 1/7} € 
a 1G. yey & s. ad. s. d.jis. ad. 8.24: a; LG. a, 
ae ( Weekly Wage* ..| 94 0 | 86 1 | 91 6 | 82 8 | 89 9 | 85 9 | 89 10 
S990.” |\ Working Hourst 47.51 | 47.19 | 45.63 | 47.29 | 46.53 | 47.383 | 47.07 
as Hourly Waget .. 2/- 1/10 2/0k | 1/82 | 1/114 | 1/10 1/11 
| | 
FEMALE WORKERS. 
a ; s. d. 6. a: 8. a. 6. de teh fae 2: cd: s. @ 
: Weekly Wage ..|26 9 |.27 4 | 2611 | 24 1 | 37 4 | 2510 | 27 2 
30th April, |) working Hours .. | 49.34 | 48.54 | 49.32 | 49.33 | 48.69 | 50.76 | 49.08 
1914. |) Hourly Wage ..| —/6} | -/6 76 | =/58 1 70 —/6 -/6 
s. ad. s. ad. s. ad. s. d. | & @ so .8: 8: Ge 
Weekly Wage ~.. | 2610 | 27 9 | 27 1 | 24 1 | 87 4 | 2510 | 27 5 
31st rep Working Hours .. | 49.34 | 48.54 | 49.82 | 49.33 | 49.44 | 50.76 | 49.11 
1914. || Hourly Wage .. | —/64 | -/6% | -/64 | —/58 | —/9 -/6 —/6% 
ee Se 2 | sg. d. er & s. - I 6 a a, S; 
Weekly Wage ..|27 5 | 2611 | 2611 | 24 6 | 87 5 | 28 0 | 27 4 
Se aree |) Working Hours .. | 49.45 | 48.46 | 49.84 | 49.35 | 49.86 | 50.14 | 49.12 
5. Hourly Wage .. | —/6% —/6% —/64 —/6 -/9 —/62 Gt 
kA Ne ae Nee TO NE Go 6 tO, eee aas | Os 3 
Weekly Wage ..|28 7 | 28 5 | 27 3 | 2410 | 3810 | 28 3 | 28 5 
31st Dec., Working Hours .. | 49.44 | 48.36 | 49.85 | 49.02 | 49.08 | 49838 | 49.03 
1916. Hourly Wage ..| -/7 _/7 ~/6} =/6 | —/9% —/en | —/7 
a. a. eG. 6-2 5G. 65: G: 8..- a. 8: 8. $& 
30 56 |30 4 |30 5 | 27 9 | 8810 | 28 5 | 80 5 





| ( Weekly Wage 
dalled Working Hours 48.98 | 48.32 | 48.99 | 48.73 | 48.78 | 49.83 | 48.71 


Hourly Wage - “1 -/7 nae | —/63 aes —/ 6 —/7% 
s 




















Bin Gag 1 86. lees Geiss , | Oe 4 Gay aes Oe 
‘Weekly Wage .. | 3110 | 31 8 | 3210 | 29 5 | 3810 | 28 9 | 381 9 
31st eae { Working Hours .. | 48.35 48.32 48.37 48.73. | 48.78 49.83 48.42 
1918. || Hourly Wage .. -/g | —/7% | -/83 | -/7t | -/94 | -/7 —/73 
| le dQJlea d@iluo awa | Gales Ale Ain @ 
Weekly Wage .. | 40 0 | 34 5 | 88 4 | 33 3 | 48 7 | 33 0 | 37 1 
era Working Hours .. | 47.53 47.63 46.76 | 47.67 48.12 | 49.28 | 47.54 
19. |) Hourly Wage ..| -/10 | —/8% | —/9% | -/8% | -/11 | -/8 ~/9} 
@ tdi lea fda loss) Genie: G18. 4s Gen Os 18a. 
e1at D Weekly Wage ..| 46 0 | 43 1 | 4411 | 40 7 | 5211 | 4110 | 44 6 é 
St o50.” |< Working Hours .. | 46.83 | 46.23 | 46.09 | 46.51 | 46.20 | 47.86 | 46.47 o 
“UY. | Hourly Wage... _| —/114 /114- | —/11% | —/104 1/13 | ~/10$. | —/114 





* Weighted average weekly wage in all industrial groups combined. 


+ Weighted average working hours per week, and computed hourly rates of wage for all industrial 
groups excepting Groups XI. (Shipping, etc.), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). Working hours 
have not been generally regulated by industrial tribunals for occupations classified in Industrial 
Groups XI. and XII. 





th 4 


a 


Ad 
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From the foregoing table it may be seen that there has been a diminu- 
tion in each of the States, during the period 1914 to 1920, in the 
number of working hours constituting a full week’s work for male 
and female occupations. The effect of these changes on the hourly 
rate of wage as compared with the general increase in the weekly 
wage is readily seen from the comparative index-numbers given in the 
following table. In each instance (male and female occupations 
separately) the basis taken is the weighted average for the Common- 
wealth at the 30th April, 1914 (= 1000). 


Relative Index-numbers for Weekly and Hourly Weighted Average Wage, 30th April, 
1914, 3lst December, 1914 to 1920. 


Nore.—Weighted Average for the Commonwealth at 30th April, 1914, as base 





















































(= 1000). 
Date. Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | C’wlth, 
MALE WORKERS, 
30th April, | ( Weekly Wage One 984 955 986 1,128 952 1,000 
1914, Hourly Wage | 998 980 963 991 1,170 933 1,000 
31st Dec., Weekly Wage 1,019 990 969 | 988 1,140 956 1,008 
1914, Hourly Wage 1,010 990 985 993 17S 936 1,009 
31st Dec., | ( Weekly Wage 1,044 1,002 986 992 1,149 965 1,023 
1915. | \Hourly Wage 1,039 1,006 1,008 1,001 1,182 946 1,030 
31st Dec., Weekly Wage 1,123 1,067 1,095 1,071 1,182 1,034 1,100 
1916. Hourly Wage 1,127 1,074 1,097 1,075 1,206 1,011 1,105 
31st Dec., Weekly Wage 1,168 1,143 1,183 1,144 1,250 1,081 1,164 
1917. Hourly Wage ; 2,162 1,138 1,209 1,145 1,252 1,079 1,164 
31st Dec. Weekly Wage | 1,196 1,189 1,261 1,188 1,276 1,110 1,205 
1918. Hourly Wage | 1,196 1,192 1,297 1,176 1,282 1,120 1,210 
3ilst Dec., Weekly Wage 1,393 1,306 1,426 1,277 1,409 1,251 1,359 
1919. Hourly Wage 1,405 1,322 1,612 1,262 1,408 1,259 1,378 
31st Dec., Weekly Wage 1,706 1,561 1,659 | 1,500 1,628 1,556 1,629 
1920. | | Hourly Wage 1,725 1,570 1,753 | 1,492 1,686 1,567 1,655 
FEMALE WORKERS. 
30th April, | ( Weekly Wage 984 1,006 989 885 1,373 950 1,000 
1914, Hourly Wage 980 1,021 976 881 1,386 920 1,000 
31st Dec., Weekly Wage 987 1,022 996 | 885 1,373 950 1,008 
1914, Hourly Wage 983 1,035 983 881 1,364 920° 1,009 
3ist Dec., | ( Weekly Wage 1,007 990 990 901 1,376 1,031 1,005 
1915. Hourly Wage 1,002 1,005 976 898 1,357 1,011 1,009 
31st Dec., | ( Weekly Wage 1,050 | 1,047 | 1,004 | 915 | 1,429 | 13041 | 12047 
1916. Hourly Wage 1,044 1,063 991 916 1,431 1,027 1,048 
31st Dec., Weekly Wage 1,119 1,116 1,120 | 1,020 1,430 1,045 has 4 
1917, Hourly Wage 1,122 1,134 15122 5/5 1.027 1,440 1,029 1,130 
31st Dec., Weekly Wage 1,173 1,151 1,208 1,084 1,430 1,059 1,168 
1918. Hourly Wage 1,191 1,169 | 1,226 1,092 1,426 1,044 1,185 
3ist Dec., Weekly Wage 1,474 1,268 | 1,412 | 1,225 1,605 1,215 1,365 
1919. Hurly Wage 1,523 1,307 | 1,483 | 1,262 1,639 1,211 1,410 
3ist Dec., | {( Weekly Wage 1,695 1,586 1,652 1,495 1,947 1,540 | 1,637 
1920. | | Hourly Wage 1,777 1,685 | 1,761 1,578 2,069 1,580 | 1,730 
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SECTION IX.—VARIATIONS IN NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE 
WAGES. 


1. General.—From the beginning of the year 1913, records have been 
kept of all changes in rates of wage and hours of labour, the number of 
workers affected, and the methods by which such changes are brought 
about. The results of these records have been published in the quarterly 
Labour Bulletins and in Labour Reports Nos. 5 to 10. In order 
to supplement the results thus obtained, investigations have been 
made regarding rates of wage in past years with a view to shewing their 
general trend in each State and in various industrial groups. The methods 
adopted for the collection of the data and computation of the results 
were explained in Report No. 2 (see pages 23-4), and will not be repeated 
here. The particulars given in this Section shew variations in nominal 
wages from year to year in each State and in various industrial groups. 
Index-numbers are also given shewing variations in effective wages in 
each State. 


The total number of occupations for which particulars are available 
back to 1891 is 652. In 1913, however, the scope of the investigation 
was extended, and particulars for that and subsequent years are avail- 
able for no fewer than 3948 male and 308 female occupations The 
wages on which the index-numbers are based are, in the majority of 
cases, minimum rates fixed by industrial tribunals, but in some cases, 
particularly in the earlier years when no minimum rates had been 
fixed for many trades, either union or pre-dominant rates have been 
taken. 


2. Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage in each State 
and Commonwealth, 30th April, 1914, to 3lst December, 1920.—In the 
following table the weighted average nominal weekly rate of wage for 
adult workers (male and female separately), is shewn for each State and 
the Commonwealth, as at 30th April, 1914, and approximately quarterly 
intervals to the 3lst December, 1920 :— 


Y 


X 


Al 
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_ Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage Payable to Adult Workers 
<4 for a Full Week’s Work in each State and Commonwealth, 30th April, 
1914, to 3lst December, 1920. 












































Dates. | N.S. W. Vic. Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. | C’with. 
MALES. 

r¢ 
ae E S59-d: s. d. Sd. B. d. ers pan) eet Pa oe 
30th April,1914... =... 55 9 | 4 S| SZ 8 bk 4 | Ok 2 | Be 6 | BS 
30th June.1914 .. a OO 54 4 52 10 54 4 | 62 9 | 6&2 7 -| 65. S$ 
30th September, 1914 ve 0106. 2 54 7 53 4 54 5 | 6210 | 52 8 | 55 6 
3ist December, 1914 ot Je 3O 2 54 7 638 5 54 5 | 62 10 52 8 | 55 7 
3lst March, 1915 s --| 56 8 54 8 53 4 54 3 | 63 1 52 9 | 55 7 
30th June, 1915 .. oe --| 56 8 | 54 8 53 4 54 3 | 63 1 52 9 55 9 
30th September, 1915... --| 5610 fF 54 ll 53 «8 64 3 | 68 1 52 9 | 56 O 
31st December, 1915 a ete cee 55 3 54 4 64 8 | 638 4 | 6 $8 | 5 6 
31st March, 1916 se Braet soe 56 7 65 1 55 8 | 68 4 | 538 9° | 57 3 
7 30th June, 1916 .. ae ee LL 57 O 56. 5 56 1 | 68 4 | 54 4 | 5711 
30th September, 1916... e209 76 57 9 57 11 56 6 | 638 8 | 54 9 | 58 8 
31st December, 1916 Ne iy oa Bt 58 10 60 4 59 O 65 2 57 O 60 8 
31st March, 1917 a ..| 62 7 | 60 O 61 2 59 8 65 5 57 6 61 5 
30th June, 1917... oe iGo On Ole 62 4 61 0 66 4 57 7 | 62 5 
30th September, 1917 is Ue Oose 62 3 63 5 61 6 67 10 | 58 6 | 68 8 
3lst December, 1917 x -« | 6&4 -5 63 0 65 3 63 1 68 11 59 7 | 64 2 
3lst March, 1918 .. os ..| 64 8 63 2 65 4 63 1 69 O | 59 10 | 64 4 
30th June, 1918 .. a --| 64 9 63 4 65 7 63 3 | 69 5 60 2 | 64 6 
30th September, 1918 re. --| 65 O 63 9 67 O 63 7 | 69 6 60 4 | 65 O 
3lst December, 1918 ve Se ODwEL 65 6 69 6 65 6 | 70 4 61 2 66 5 
31st March, 1919 as ..| 68 O 66 7 70 0 65 10 70 7 61 10 67 8 
Pa 30th June, 1919 Se ..| 68 9 67 5 71 6 66 9 (Wey? 62 9 68 7 
30th September, 1919 .... ..| 69 9 68 5 72 6 68 3 73 11 63 11 69 9 
31st December, 1919 ae ve [2e0" Oo 72 O (h-Sae f (0.5 77 8 69 0 CESLE 
3ist March, 1920 .. AC ..| 81 2 | 74 3! 81 6 (20 78 10 738 4 | 78 O 
30th June, 1920 .. Aer 62 30 77 #5 86 10 (ete | 81 0 74 2 80 7 
30th September, 1920 a ee ¥ mes | 83 1 89 5 78 #9 85 9 79 3 85 1 
3ilst December, 1920 ate .-| 94 O 86 1 91 6 82 8 89 9 85 9 | 89 10 

FEMALES 

| ss. d. s d. |; 8. d. her: a ver har b a: .0: gs. dd. 
30th April, 1914 .. a el BO ce 27 4 26 11 24 1 | 37 4 | 2510 | 27 2 
y 30th June, 1914 .. ° .. Sailer de 4!) 27.4 27 O | 24 1 | 37 4 25 10 | 27 2 
<- 30th September, 1914 ss Fe her Aa a) 27 9 2611 | 24 1 | 37 4 | 2510 27 4 
' 81st December, 1914 Ne ..| 26 10 27 9 27 1 24 1 37 4 | 25 10 27 5 
31st March, 1915 .. ie ..| 2610 | 2611 | 27 2 | 24 0 | 87 §& | 2 $ | 27 1 
30th June, 1915 .. ate Aer ar Viner 26 11 27 2 24 0 37 5 26 3 | 27 2 
30th September, 1915 .... --| 2¢ 8 26 11 26 11 24 0 37 5 28 0 27.8 
31st December, 1915 Bc sotoee 0 26 11 26 11 24 6 37 5 28 0 21. 4 
3lst March, 1916 .. ore Ae fey ef 2711 | 2611 | 24 6 37 5 28 4 | 27 9 
30th June, 1916... oe snes end: ry fas 26 11 | 24 6 37 5 .| 27 9 | 27 9 
30th September, 1916 ae Sealer ve gl 28 2 27 2 | 24 10 37 5 2¢ 9 128° 1 
31st December, 1916 ate --|/ 28 7 | 28 5 27 3 2410 | 3810 | 28 8 | 28 5 
31st March, 1917 . | 29 1 28 10 | 27 5 25 9 | $8 10 28 4 | 28 11 
30th June, 1917... |} 20 3 | 2810 | 27 9 |27 3 | 8810 | 28 4 | 29 1 
30th September, 1917 | 30 2 29 7 30 0 | 27 8 | 38 10 28 4 30 0 
31st December, 1917 | 80 5 30 4 | 30 5 | 27 9 38 10 28 5 30 5 
3lst March, 1918 . |} 31 O 30 5 | 380 7 27 10 38 10 28 5 30 9 
30th June, 1918 .. | 31 3 30 6 | 80 8 28 6 38 10 28 5 | 30 11 
30th September, 1918 Arc io Lao 30 9 | 32 8 28 8 38 10 28 5 | 31 3 
31st December, 1918 a ..| dl 10 81 3 | $2 10 29 5 38 10 28 9 31 9 
31st March, 1919 .. Ai Fol) coats 32 2 33 «0 29 5 38 10 28 9 | 32 8 
30th June, 1919 .. oe aslmoonune 32 2 33 2 29 7 38 11 28 9 | 32 9 
30th September, 1919 os --| 84 O 32 3 33:10 29 7 38 11 28 9 | 33 0 
31st December, 1919 Hic --| 40 O 34 5 384 33 3 | 43 7 33 (O 37 1 
31st March, 1920 .. ave e418 35 1] | 11 3 35 9 47 6 33 «5 39 O 
30th June, 1920 .. ore Sec Oe SY amt ie fier 3 Wey ¢ 35 9 48 0 39 11 39 10 
aA 30th September, 1920 2. ||| 48 8 | 40 9 }44 1 | 40 1 | 48 0 | 41 4 | 42 5 
31st December, 1920 a --| 46 O | 43 1 | 44 11 40.7 | 62 11 | 41 10 44 6 








(i.) Adult Male Workers.—It will be seen that the weighted average 
nominal weekly rate of wage for adult male workers for the whole Com- 
monwealth advanced during the period reviewed by 34s. 9d. In all 
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the States except Queensland and New South Wales the increase was 
below the average, being in Tasmania 33s. 3d., in Victoria 31s. 10d., in 
South Australia 28s. 4d., and in Western Australia 27s. 7d. The increase 
in Queensland and New South Wales amounts to 38s. 3d. and 38s. 10d. 
respectively. At the 30th April, 1914, the highest average rate of wage 
was 62s. 2d. in Western Australia, followed in the order named by New 
South Wales, South Australia, Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania. 
At the 3lst December, 1920, New South Wales had the highest average 
rate of wage, followed in the order named by Queensland, Western Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, Tasmania and South Australia. ~ 


ee 


(ii.) Adult Female Workers——During the period covered by the 
investigation, the weighted average nominal weekly rate of wage for adult 
female workers for the whole Commonwealth advanced 17s. 4d. The 
greatest increases occurred in New South Wales, Queensland and South 
Australia. 7 


3. Variations in Nominal Wage Index-numbers in Industrial Groups, 
1901 to 1920.—The following table shews variations in nominal wage 
index-numbers, the occupations having been classified in fourteen 
industrial groups. As already pointed out, these index-numbers are 
comparable throughout, and shew, not only the variations in wages in es 
each industrial group, but also the relative wages as between the several 
groups :— 


Variations in Nominal Wage Index-numbers (Adult Males) in different Industries 
in the Commonwealth, for years specified, 1901 to 1920. (Weighted Average 
Wage for all Groups in 1911 = 1,000.) 



























































| No. of | 
| acdat | Nominal Wage Index-Numbers. 
| included. | 
Particulars. bo — TaEAaaRE | , a ——— 
| 1901 1913- | | | | 
| to 20 (1901. eet 1912. 1913. 1914, | 1916. 1916.| 1917.| 1918.| 1919.| 1920. 
IOUS.) te | | 
} | | 
I. Wood, Furniture, ete.) 27| 270/1,019)/1,125 1,144/*1142/ 1,161) 1,174) 1,245) 1,288) 1,345) 1,479) 1,855. 
a & bY Engineering, Metal | | 
Works, etc. --| 101! 636) 945/1,064,1,104/1,113 1,127)1,174 1,211) 1,268) 1,340} 1,512) 1,803 
III. Food, Drink, etc. ..| 34) 576] 871) '991)1,038|1,074| 1,085 1,127| 1,194| 1,241| 1,288) 1,478) 1,742 
IV. Clothing, Hats, BOOK, | | 
etc. : 13) 124) 708) 981) 990)1,019) 1,034) 1,037) 1,104) 1,163) 1,198) 1,433) 1,687 
Vv. Books, Printing, etc. 25| 205) 996) 1,149 1,188) 1,234) 1,246 1,259) 1 "328 1, 376 1,446) 1,576) 1,941 
VI. Other Manufacturing 102} 875) 907/ 1,013 1,037] 1,076) 1,093) 1,125| 1,203, 1,245) 1,289) 1,470) 1,736 
VII. Bhaing es 67| 190) 1,050) 1/213) 1/245] 1/270) 1,276) 1,285] 1,359) 1,413) 1,449) 1554 1/865 
VIII. Mini 71| 161/1, 067) 1,194 1 "216 1 270 1, "272 1 299) 1, 420) a ies 528) 1,532) 1, "724 2 026 
IX. Rail "E Tram ‘Services 68 224/1, ’021/1, "113 1 if "164 1 EE "165 j 165) 1 187 1, 236) 1 "286 1,345 a 532) 1,816 
X. OtherLandTransport 9} 70 "795| 910! 993) '996/1 026) 1 041 1; 128 1. 210) 1,237 1,431 1,702 
XI. Shipping, etc. 74, 198) 751) 871) 942) 953 "9721 "026 1 153 1,194} 1,257) 1,518) 1,716 
XII. Agricultural, Pastoral, 








ete: 8| 72) 627| 889) 944) 965) 965) 969/1,073/ 1,192! 1,231) 1,370) 1,699 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels,etc.| 17| 114] 598] 887: 894) 918] 935) 948| 995/ 1,052) 1,104) 1,338| 1,571 
XIV. Miscellaneous 36, 233) 759] 929/1,015|1,045/1,054/ 1,065] 1,137| 1,185] 1,234] 1,389] 1,656 


eee SS CSO OOS OO OC SOC 


Ali Groups} .. .-| 652/3,948) 848)1,000) 1,051| 1,076| 1,085 1,102 1,184) 1,252) 1,296) 1,462) 1,752 
CIS ES ae Mic BO oak RE oO ae a ES DR ee Eis SNe EL cS SES EE yea 


* The slight decrease in this group was due to a reduction in the award ratesin the Furniture 
Trade in New South Wales, resulting from an appeal made by employers. + Weighted average; 
see graph on page 97 hereof. 
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4. Variations in Nominal Wage Index-Numbters in States, 1901 
to 1920.—The following table shews, by means of index-numbers, the 
variations in wages for all industries in each State, the weighted average 
wage for the Commonwealth in 1911 being taken as base (= 1000). 
These results are based generally upon rates of wage prevailing in the 
capital towns of each State, but in. certain industries, such as mining, 
agriculture, etc., rates are necessarily taken for places outside the metro- 
politan areas :— 


Variations in Nominal Wage Index-numbers (Adult Males) in different States, for 
years specified 1901 to 1920. (Weighted Average Wage for Commonwealth 
in 1911 = 1,000.) 























| No. of | 
ersnai Nominal Wage Index-Numbers. 
Particulars. | included. 
O01 | ae. | 
t 20) 1901.| 1910.; 1911.) 1912./ 1913.) 1914.| 1915.| 1916.) 1917.| 1918.| 1919,| 1920. 
1932-\"=-: 
ean (ens ae in ae in oe a: ae ne ee es ee ee 
N.S. Wales..| 158! 874) 858! 968) 1,003)1,058 1,088 1,096 1,124) 1,208 1,257) 1,286 1,498) 1,835. 
Victoria +e 150° 909) 796 924) 985) 1,038 1,058 1,065/1,078 1,148) 1,229 1,278) 1,404 1,679 
Queensland | 87; 627) 901) 960; 997/1,010 1,027 1,042, 1,060) 1,177) 1,273; 1,356) 1,534) 1,785. 
8. Australia | 1384! 567 819, 951/ 1,013) 1,048) 1,061) 1,062) 1,067) 1,151) 1,231) 1,278) 1,373) 1,613 
W. Australia | 69; 489)1,052) 1,116) 1,152) 1,191) 1,214) 1,226) 1,236) 1,272) 1,345) 1,372) 1,516) 1,751 
Tasmania .. 54, 482) 719) 772 799) 934 1,025) 1,028 1,039 1,112) 1,163) 1,193) 1,346) 1,674 
7 





C’wealth* | 652/3,948/.848) 955 1,000 1,051 1,076 1,085 1,102 1,184 1,252 1,296 1,462 1,752 


eee —e = 


* Weighted average ; see graph on page 97. 


The significance of the above figures since 1906 can be better ap- 
preciated by reference to the graph on page 97 which shews, of course, 
not only variations in wages in each State from year to year, but also 
the difference in wage-level as between the several States. From this 
graph it is clearly seen that, excluding Western Australia, the difference 
between nominal wages in the several States has decreased very con- 
siderably since 1906. This difference is shewn at any point by the 
vertical distance between the graphs. Wages in Queensland and in 
New South Wales have increased since 1914 at a higher rate than in 
any other State. The graphs for Victoria and South Australia lie very 
close together throughout the period. In Tasmania the first determina- 
tion under the Wages Boards Acts, 1910-1911, came into force in 1911. 
Since then wages in that State have increased rapidly, and their general 
level is now near the average for the Commonwealth. 


5. Average Nominal Weekly Wage in the Several States, 1891 to 
1920.—The following table shews the average weekly rate of wage pay- 
able to adult male workers in each State from 1891 to 1920. The wages 
given in this table are relatively identical with the index-numbers shewn 
in the table above. 
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Average Nominal Rates of Wage Payable to Adult Male Workers in each State 
for the years specified from 1891 to 1920. 






































Particulars. 1891.) 1896. 1901. (1910. | 1911.) 1912. | 1913. (1914. 1915.| i916. 1917.:1918.| 1919.| 1920. 

ls. d.|s. dls. d.| s. dl dj s.d.js.dis.djs.djs.d.|s als. d.| sds. d. 
N.S. Wales 44 1/42 114311149 7/51 5/54. 3155 9156 257 7161 1166 5/65 11/76 Slod 0 
Victoria .. 40 5/388 940 947 4/50 653 2'54 354 755 3158 1063 0/65 6/72 0/86 1 
Queensland.. 46 644 846 249 251 151 952 853 554 460 465 369 6/78 791 6 
S. Australia (41 7/41 842 048 9/51 1153°954 454 554 859 0/63 1/65 6/70 582 8 
W. Australia 52 4/53 75311157 2/59 061 O62 21621068 4/65 2168 11/70 4|77 8/89 9 
Tasmania .. (38 6 35 6'\36 10 39 6/41 047 1052 652 8/53 3/57 0/59 7\61 2'69 O185 9 
C'wealth .. 48 5/41 1043 6 48 11/51 353 1055 1/55 7/56 6/60 8/64 2/66 5|74 11/89 10 

| | 














The average weekly rate in 1920 was highest in New South Wales, 
followed in the order named by Queensland, Western Australia, Victoria, 
Tasmania and South Australia. In each of the States of New South Wales, 
Victoria and Queensland, the rates shew an increase in each of the years 
specified except in 1896, when there was a decrease compared with 1891. 
In South Australia there was an increase in each of the years specified, 
while in Western Australia the average rates remained constant in 1901, 
1906, and 1907, with increases in each other year. In Tasmania there 
was a decrease in 1896 and again in 1907, and substantial increases in 
1912 and 1913. During the period 1911 to end of the year 1920, the 
average weekly rate of wage in New South Wales has increased 83 per 
cent., in Victoria 70 per cent., in Queensland 79 per cent., in South Aus- 
tralia 59 per cent., in Western Australia 52 per cent., in Tasmania 110 per 
cent., and the weighted average weekly rate for the Commonwealth has 
increased from 51s. 3d. to 89s. 10d., an increase of 75 per cent. 


_ - oc 
> ear 


6. Average Nominal Weekly Wage Payable in Industrial Groups, 
1891 to{1920.—The following table shews for each of the years indicated 
the average weekly wages payable in each of the fourteen industrial 
groups. The wages are relatively identical with the index-numbers 
shewn in the table on page 92. 


Average Nominal Rate of Wage Payable to Adult Male Workers in each 
Industrial Group, for the years specified from 1891 to 1920. 








er 
/1919, 





























| | 
Particulars, | 1801.| 1896,| 1901.|1910. |1911. 1912. ‘1913. 1914 1915. | 1916. 1917.) 1918. 1920. 
Sale aula ada nel e d.|s. d.|8. d.|s. dla d.|s. d.|s. d. 
Group I. 52 548 252 356 257 858 758 659 6/60 2/63 1066 0/68 11\75 995 1 
a i aes 147 847 748 5/51 754 6/156 7157 057 9/60 2/62 1165 O68 8/77 6/92 5 
” THI. (88 2:87 1144 7/47 650 953 2155 055 857 9161 263-7166 0|75 6|89 3 
” TV, \/36 8386 536 3150 0150 350 9/52 353 0|53 2156 759 761 5/73 586 5 
a V 53 550 1151 056 658 11/60-11168 3/638 10/64 6168 1170 6/74 1/80 9/99 6 
" vi. [46 444 8146 5/48 65111153 1155 156 0|57 8/61 863 1066 1/75 4/88 11 
z. VII. (50 647 653 10}59 762 1163 1065 1165 5/65 10/69 8/72 5174 3/79 8195 7 
si VIII. (58 153 10/54 8/59 1061 2:62 465 165 2/66 7/72 9'78 4'78 6/88 4110310 
‘s TRG 50 10/51 O52 4/55 0157 O|59 7/59 859 8/60 10\}638 465 11/68 11/78 6/93 1 
” X." (39 636 040 9/45 7/46 7/50 1051 152 8158 4157 1062 0163 5173 4\87 3 
” Xi, |38 234 6/88 5/43 1144 7/48 3/48 1049 10/52 7159 161 264 5177 9188 0 
”  XIf. [84 1083 632 140 1143 048 449 549 549 $55 061 163 170 387 1 
) XU. [82 1030 630 888 145 45 1047 O47 1148 71 053 1156 768 7\80 6 
XIV. (80738 788 10/45 6/47 752 053 754 O|64 768 360 963 371 9184 11 
Dpemostere Iotcecae ccc be pammeaer: lee Tere rar eer Nees enero nen 
Aun Groves |43. 541 10/43 548 1151 363 1055 165 7/66 660 864 266 5174 11/89 10 








ry | 
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It may be seen that in 1920 the weekly rate of wage was highest in 
Group VIII. (Mining), 103s. 10d., while the lowest average weekly rate 
was in Group XIII. (Domestic, Hotels, etc.), where the rate was 80s. 6d. 
The average weekly rate for all groups together increased in all the years 
since 1891 except in 1896. The rate in 1901 was the same as in 1891, 
(43.5d.), but in 1918 had increased to 66s. 5d., in 1919 to 74s. 1ld., and 
in 1920 to 89s. 10d. 


7. Nominal Wages and Effective Wages.—Wages are said to be 
nominal when they refer to the actual amounts of money received in 
return for labour, and are described as effective when their equivalence 
in purchasing power is expressed, that is their purchasing power according 
to some definite “‘ composite unit” or “‘ regimen,’ the cost of which 
is ascertained at a particular date or during a particular period adopted 
as a datum for reference. From what was said in Section IV., par. 3, of 
Labour Report No. 6, it is obvious that “ effectiveness” of wages can be 
unequivocally ascertained only when changes in price vary normally, that 
is to say, when it is practicable and reasonable to regard the “‘ composite 
unit’? as continuously applicable. Estimates of the effectiveness of 
wages when the original regimen or composite unit ceases to be of reason- 
able application, as may be the case in times of severe drought, war, 
etc., become of more or less questionable validity. At such times some 
modification of the accustomed regimen may (or should) take place, and 
in the degree to which such modification may occur, effective wages will be- 
come involved in uncertainty. It should, consequently, be borne in 
mind that index-numbers of effective wages, computed on the supposition 
of the continual maintenance of a constant regimen cannot be taken to 
really represent unequivocally the actual effectiveness of wages: they 
represent rather what would have been the effectiveness of wages, had the 
‘composite unit’ throughout been virtually the one in use with the wage- 
earning community. The limitations indicated in Section IV., par. 3, 
of Labour Report No. 6, already referred to, apply also here. 'unda- 
mental changes in the usage of commodities vitiate this or any other method, 
as is obvious from the analysis of the technique for properly ascertaining 
price-indexes outlined in Report No. 1, Appendix VIII., pp. 23 to 38, 
and in Appendix I. of Labour Report No. 9. Just as there is no 
unequivocal means of comparing price-indexes, between say a rice-eating 
and a meat-eating community, or between a community living according 
to a very elementary standard of comfort, and one living according 
to a more advanced standard, so there is in its degree no unequivocal 
method of computing effectiveness of wages, when the circumstances of 
the time involve material changes in the ‘“‘ regimen,” or are characterised 
by a temporary passing through abnormal conditions, profoundly affect- 
ing the conditions of living. 


8. Variations in Effective Wages in each State, 1901 to 1920.— 
In comparing wages, two elements are of obvious importance, viz., (1.): 
hours worked per day or week, etc., and (ii.) the purchasing-power of 
money (in regard to the composite unit adopted). Thus 60s. per week 
of 60 hours is equivalent to 48s. per week of 48 hours on the time basis. 
Similarly, on the purchasing-power basis, if the purchasing-power fall 
one-fifth, i.e., if the index-number of the purchasing-power rise 
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from 1000 to 1250*, then 60s. per week (the index - number 
being 1250), is effectively equal only to 48s. (when the 
index-number was 1000). Or, again, if the purchasing power 
rise one-third, as is implied by a fall in the index-number from 
1000 to 750, then 60s. per week originally would, as regards the 
composite unit, be equal in purchasing power to 80s. Ignoring altogether 
for the present the number of hours worked, and subject to the limitations 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, and further assuming that the real 
value of the average wages is to be measured by their purchasing power 
in regard to the “composite unit’? adopted, then we can reduce the 
actual average wages paid to their effective value by applying the pur- 
chasing-power-of-money index-numbers to the nominal wages index- 
numbers. The following table shews the effective wage index-numbers 
in each State for each of the years indicated from 1901 to 1920. 


In computing these effective wage index-numbers the nominal wage 


index-numbers given in paragraph 4 hereof have been divided by the 
‘purchasing-power-of-money index-numbers in Section IV., paragraph 5 
hereinbefore. The resulting index-numbers shew for each State and 
for the Commonwealth for the years specified the variations in effective 
wages. 


Variations in Effective Wages in each State and Commonwealth, for the Years 
specified, 1901 to 1920.7 





Particulars. | 1901. 1910. 1911. | 1912. 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. 
| 


| 
| 









































| 


N.S.W. ..| 961; 9783 973 922) 924 909) 850) 867; 893) 902) 948) 994 
Victoria ::| 915) 981) 1,037/ 981| 1,007) 964 844) 877) 950, 947/ 948) 939 
Queensland | 1,172) 1,095) 1/090) 1,032) 1,060 1,045, 912| 991) 1,078) 1,083/ 1,064) 1,085 
S. Australia| 7948) 7943| 7957, + °906 947 +929) +847) 896, —989, 957) 935) 9:19 
W. Australia} 1,024| 1,091 1,023, 1,032) 1,076, 1,073 1,011) 1,005) 1,079) 1,107, 1,068) 1,083 
Tasmania ..| 827) 812/838) 896,976) 943| 848 870, °894, °880| ‘900; 911 


C'wealth | 964 985 1,000 955 975 952) 862) 894 950 952, 968) 982 
| 




































































+ Astothe effect in abnormal periods, see Section 1V., par. 3, of Labour Report No. 6. 


The figures in the above table from the year 1906 onwards are 
shewn in the graph on page 98. A comparison between this graph 
with that on the preceding page shews that the difference between nominal 
and effective wages is very marked. In the first place, the whole nature 
of the graphs is entirely different. Instead of having a series of lines 
shewing a practically continuous and rapid upward trend, the effective 
wages shew a series of fluctuating points, in which (except for Tasmania) 
no very marked tendency is-immediately discernible. It will be seen 
that, generally speaking, the years 1907, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1913, 1916, 
1917, 1918 and 1919, were marked by increases in effective wages, but 
that in each of the years 1908, 1912, 1914 and 1915, there were rapid 
decreases. In 1920 effective wages decreased in Victoria and 
South Australia, and increased in the remaining States. In each of 
these years in which effective wages declined there was a rapid increase 
in cost of food and groceries (see graphs on pp. 31-34). 





* Or from any value to one-fifth greater. 
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‘NOMINAL WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS IN EACH STATE. AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1906 to 1920. 
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EFFECTIVE WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS IN EACH STATE, AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1906 to 1920. 
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One important feature common to both graphs (nominal and effec- 
tive wages) is the manner in which the graphs for the individual States 
have, on the whole, approached more closely together. With the adop- 
tion of differential rates of wage fixed according to the relative purchasing - 
power of money, it appears probable that this tendency will continue in 
the future. 7 


In the table on page 96 the effective wage index-numbers are 
all computed to the one base, that of the Commonwealth for 1911. The 
index-numbers, however, are comparable in all respects, and comparisons 
may therefore be made as to the increase or decrease in the effective wage 
index-number for any State over any period of years. Thus it will be 
seen that, comparing 1920 with 1901, there has been an increase in the 
index-numbers in New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania, and a decrease in the remaining States. Similarly, comparing 
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1920 with 1911 the index-numbers shew that there has been an increase 
in three of the States, New South Wales, Western Australia and Tas- 
mania, while the index-numbers for the remaining States shew decreases. 


9. Variations in Effective Wages and Standard of Comfort, 1901 
to 1920,—In the preceding paragraph particulars are given as to 


‘ variations in effective wages in each State, due allowance having been 


made for variations in the purchasing-power of money, though not for 
unemployment. Attention has also been drawn to the limitations to 
which they are subject in abnormal times. 


If 48 hours per week be the time for which a given wage is paid, 
say 60s., then for the purpose of estimating the aggregate average earn- 
ings, account must be taken of the proportion of time spent in unem- 
ployment. For example, if the working days be 300 per year, and the 
time unemployed be 6 per cent., the actual proportion of working time is 
94 per cent., i.e., 18 days are idle in every 300, or 6 per cent. of the 
period. Similarly, if of the employable an average of only 94 per cent. 
are employed, the measure of unemployment is again 6 per cent., and the 
employment index-number is 940, 1.e., 940 in 1000, or 94 per cent. 


For years prior to 1913 the data available as to unemployment are 
so meagre that comparative results allowing for variations both in the 
purchasing-power of money and in unemployment cannot be accurately 
computed for the several States. In the subjoined table, however, the 
percentage of unemployment for the whole Commonwealth at the end 
of the years specified has been used in order to obtain results shewing 
the variations in unemployment upon effective wages. Column I. shews 
the nominal rate of wage index-numbers (see paragraph 5 hereof), and 
Column II. the relative percentages unemployed (see Section III.). Ap- 
plying these percentages to the numbers shewn in Column I., and de- 
ducting the results from each corresponding index-number, so as to 
allow for relative loss of time, the figures in Column III. are obtained. 
These figures are then recomputed with the year 1911 as base, and are 
shewn in Column IV. In Column V. the purchasing-power-of-money 
index-numbers are shewn, and in Columns VI. and VII. the effective 
wage index-numbers are given, firstly, for full work, and secondly, allow- 
ing for lost time. These are obtained by dividing the figures in Column 
I. and IV., respectively, by the corresponding figures in Column 
V. The resulting index-numbers shew for the Commonwealth for the 
years specified the variations in effective wages or in what may be called 
the ‘standard of comfort.’’* 


A comparison between the figures in Columns I. and VI. shews the 
relation between the nominal rates of wage and the purchasing efficiency 
of these rates. The figures in Column VII. (see graph on page 101) 
shew variations in effective wages after allowing not only for variations 
in purchasing-power of money, but also for the relative extent of un- 
employment. 








* This expression must not be confused with ‘‘ standard of living.’’ A change in the standard 
of living necessarily involves a change in regimen (see Labour Report No. 1), thatis, a change in the 
nature or in the relative quantity of commodities purchased, or both. A change in the “‘ standard of 
comfort’’ merely implies a variation in effective wages, which variation may, or may not, result in, 
or be accompanied by, a change in the “ standard of living.” 
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Unemployment, and Nominal and Effective Wage Index-numbers, for the Years: 
specifiel, 1901 to 1920.T 




















| 
; Rate of Wage Index- 
I; Li : Vi Effective Wage 
| N set AS eA Index-Numbers. 
s | aa Purchas-3)-- a ae 
Year. Nomina! Percentage| III IV ing Power VI VII 
Index- Unem- | : | : of : ° 
| Numbers. ployed. | ean: eon | ae 
uted. or 
| Actual. | M911 Numbers. | Full Work. Unemploy- 
| = 1,000). | ment. 
1901 848 | 6.6 793 832 880 964 | 945 
1906 866 6.7 808 848 902 960 940 
1907 893 5.7 I 842 | 884 897 996 986 
1908 900 6.0 846 | 888 951 946 934 
1909 923 | 5.8 870 913 948 974 963 
1910 955 5.6 901 945 970 985 974 
1911 1,000 — 4.7 953 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
1912 1,051 5.5 993 1,042 1,101 955 946 
1913 1,076 5.3 1,021 1,071 1,104 975 970 
1914 1,085 11.0 966 1,014 1,140 952 889 
1915 1,102 6.8 1,027 1,078 1,278 862 844 
1916 1,184 6.7 1,105 1,159 1,324 894 875 
1917 ee ae 1,252 7.4 1,159 1,216 1,318 950 923 
1918 ale a 1,296 5.5 | 1,225 1,285 1,362 952 943 
1919 si ote 1,462 5.2 1,386 1,454 1,510 968 963 
1920 tn a 1,752 7.8 1,615 1,695 1,785 982 950 











+ As to the effect in abnormal periods, see Section IV., par. 3, of Labour Report No, 6. 


The above figures for the years 1906 to 1920, inclusive, are shewn 
in the graph on page 101. It may be seen from the graph that the 
nominal wage index-number has steadily increased, and that the in- 
crease has been at a somewhat greater rate (except in the years 1908, 
1912, 1914, 1915, and 1918) than the increase in the purchasing- 
power-of-money index-numbers. Owing to the decreases in these 
years the effective wage index-numbers (both “ Full Work” and 
“ Allowing for Unemployment’’) do not, on the whole, shew 
any general increase, but fluctuate between a range which reached 
its maximum in 1911, and its minimum in 1915. In 1907 there was a 
large decrease in unemployment, which is reflected in the “ peak’’ in the 
effective wage index-number for that year. The rise in the purchasing- 
power-of-money index-number in 1908, which was a drought year, caused. 
a considerable fall in effective wages. From that year, however, until 
the year 1911, the effective wage index-number steadily increased from 
934 to 1000, but this increase was almost counterbalanced by the fall 
in 1912, which was due to the large increase in the purchasing-power-of- 
money index-number and the smaller increase in unemployment. In 
1913 the purchasing-power-of-money index-number was practically the 
same as that for 1912, while nominal wages increased and unemployment 
decreased, with the result that the effective wage index-numbers, both 
for full work and allowing for unemployment, shew an increase. The 
effective wage index-numbers for 1914 both shew a decrease on the 
preceding year. This decrease is particularly marked in the case of the 
index-numbers in which allowance is made for unemployment. In 1915 
there was a decrease in unemployment when compared with the pre- 
ceding year, but on the other hand the cost of food and groceries shewed 
a very substantial increase, so that while nominal wages increased 
slightly, effective wages index-numbers, both for full work and allow- 
ing for unemployment, shew a large decrease, and are, in fact, lower 
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than for any other year covered by the investigation. In 1916, 1917, 1918, 
and again in 1919 the effective wage index-numbers both for full work 
and allowing for unemployment shew an increase, due to the fact that 
the increase in nominal wages index-number has been greater than the 
increase in the index-numbers shewing cost of food, groceries, and house 
rent. In 1920 the effective wage index-number for full work shews an 
increase, but owing to the somewhat large increase in unemployment, the 
effective wage index-number allowing for unemployment shews a de- 
crease. 


Unemployment, Purchasing-Power of Money, and Nominal and Effective 
Wage Index-Numbers, 1906 to 1920. 
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EXPLANATORY NoTE.—Each space in the horizontal scale represents one year. The vertical 
spaces on the left represent the scale for the index-numbers for purchasing-power of money and 
wages, while the scale on the right from 4 to 11, represents the percentage of unemployment. 
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10. Relative Productive Activity and Effective Wages, 1871 to 1920.— 
The preceding tables refer to the matter of variations in effective wages, 
having regard to fluctuations in purchasing-power of money and extent. 
of unemployment. Another important matter in any investigation into 
increases in rates of wage is the question of increase in relative output or 
production per head of population, measured quantitatively. If measured 
by mere value, increase of price would have the effect of making an equak 
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production with that of a time when prices were lower, shew an 
increase which would, of course, be misleading. For example, the annual 
figures shewing the estimated value of production from the Common- 
wealth industries do not directly shew whether there has been any 
increase in the quantity produced, since the price-level at the time is itself 
a factor in the determination of the values. Before, therefore, any 
estimate of the relative increase ot decrease in production (that is, in 
the relative quantity of output) can be formed, the variations due to 
the price element must be eliminated. This is done in the table on 
page 103, in which Column I. shews the estimated value of production (a) 
in the aggregate and (b) per head of mean population. In Column 
II. the estimated value of production per head of population is shewn 
in the form of index-numbers with the year 1911 as base ; that is to say, 
the production per head in 1911 is made equal to 1000, and the values 
for the other years computed accordingly. In Column III. Wholesale 
and Production price index-numbers are given; it is assumed that 
these index-numbers reflect, with substantial accuracy, variations in 
Wholesale and Production prices in the Commonwealth as a whole. The 
figures in Column IV. are obtained by dividing the figures for each year 
in Column II. by the corresponding figures in Column III. They shew 
the estimated relative productive activity per head of population, taking 
the year 1911 as the basic or standard year, the fluctuations due to 
variations in prices having been eliminated. The results given by the 
application of the Wholesale price-index numbers may be regarded as 
merely confirming the results given in the final column which are to be 
taken as the best measure of the relative productive activity per head 
of population. 

It should be observed that the index-numbers for the years from 
1914 to 1920 cover a period which in several respects was abnormal. At 
the beginning of that period there was a severe and extensive drought, 
and again in 1918 drought conditions were prevalent. Further, the en- 
listments for war service took from industry over 300,000 adult males in 
the prime of life, while the dislocation of industry owing to the altered 
conditions arising out of the war must also have adversely affected the 
productivity of the Commonwealth. It is impossible to measure these 
effects quantitatively, but steps are being taken to further investigate 
the matter. 

Estimated Value of Australian Production, 1906 to 1920. 











ricul- Dairy, | ae nufac- 
vour. | AgHloul- | pastoral. | Pomiryvand| Norestry, | ining, | Manatee | motay 

/ £1000. | £1000. £100. | £1000. | £1000. £1000. £1000. 
1906 25,349 45,389 13,611 4,879 | 26,6438 31,172 147,043 
1907 30,500 50,660 15.584 4,826 28,317 36,155 166,042 
1908 37,150 47,259 15,045 4,286 24,557 36,637 164,934 
1909 41,056 50,864 15,064 4,462 23,036 39,713 174,195 
1910 39,752 56,993 17,387 4,789 23,222 45,598 187,741 
1911 38,774 50,725 19,107 5,728 23,494 50,767 188,595 
1912 45,754 51,615 20,280 6,432 25,645 57,022 206,748 
1913 46,162 57,866 20,341 6,338 25,810 61,586 218,103 
1914 36,052 60,265 21,562 6,419 22,275 62,922 209,495 
1915 73,769 65,607 21,156 5,777 22,428 62,883 251,620 
1916 so] 60,207 89,939 26,949 5,505 23,606 64,205 270,411 
1917 ee! 57,967 93,435 31,326 5,523 25,581 69,797 283,629 
1918. ..-| 58,080 98,297 33,738 7,137 26,156 75,261 298,669 
1919-20 72,234 | 109,062 38,830 10,170 19,725 98,162 348,183 
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Estimated Relative Productive Activity in Commonwealth for the Years 
specilied, 1871 to 1920. 






































[. rT | ETI: IV. 
| | Estimated 
Estimated Value of | (a) | (b) Relative 
Production. Relative | Wholesale Production|Productive 
Year. | Value of | Price- | Price- | Activity 
- —|Production| Index- | Index- | per head 
(5) per head | Number | Number Index- 
| (a) |PerHead| Year | Year = Year | Numbers 
Total. jof Popula- 1911= Idli= | 1911= |Year 1911 
(000 omitted.)) tion. | 1,000. 1,000. | 1,000. = 1,000. 
£ £ * yE 
1871 ots 46,700 27.46 | 665 | 1,229 | ae (A ess 
1881 sc 71,116 30.83 | 747 | 1,121 are | 666 
1891 Seu Snir 29.65 | 718 | 945 | e 760 
1901 .. | 114,585 29.96 | 726 | 974 | oe | 745 
1906 .. | 147,043 35.94 871 | 948 es | 919 
1907 -- | 166,042 39.90 967 | 1,021 | es 947 oe. 
1908 aE 164,934 38.97 | 944 | 1115 | 1,070 847 882 
1909 oe 174,195 40.29 | 976 | 993 995 983 981 
1910 ac 187,741 42.43 1,028 1,000 973 (1,028 1,057 
1911 .. | 188,595 41.28 | 1,000 | 1,000 — 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1912 .. | 206,748 | 43.68 1,058 | LO) 1,101 | 904 961 
1913 eee kS, Os. | 44.77 1,085 1,088 1,050 997 1,033 
1914 .. | 209,495 42.40 1027 | 1,149 1,266 | 894 8gll 
1915 ore 251,620 61.02 | 1,236 | 1,604 1,426 771 867 
1916 ». | 270,411 | 55.47 1,344 1,504 1,498 | 894 897 
1917 .. | 283,629 57.47 1,392 | 1,662 1,604 | 838 868 
1918 xe 298,669 59.37 | 1,438 | 1,934 | 1,763 744 816 
1919-20 .. | 348,183 66.36 1,608 2,312 | 2,110 | 696 762 

















* Relative Production per head if computed by application of Wholesale Price Index-numbers. 
+ Relative Production per head (computed by application of Production Price Index-numbers, the 
basis being indicated in Production Bulletin No 18). 


SECTION X.—OPERATIONS UNDER ARBITRATION AND 
WAGES BOARD ACTS. 


1. General.—Particulars regarding operations under the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Acts and the various State Acts for the regulation 
of wages and hours and conditions of labour, shewing the number of 
boards authorised and constituted, also those which had and which 
had not made any award or determination in each State, the number 
and territorial scope of awards or determinations, and the number of 
industrial agreements, in force, were first compiled to the 31st December, 
1913.* 

These particulars have from time to time been revised, and reviews 
to the end of approximately quarterly periods have been published in 
the periodical Labour Bulletins and Quarterly Summaries to the 31st 
December, 1920. Information has also been compiled and included in 
the later issues of the Labour Bulletin and Quarterly Summary respect- 
ing the estimated number of workpeople affected by awards or deter- 
minations and industrial agreements in each State. The following 
tabular statement gives particulars of the operations in each State and 


under the Commonwealth Statutes during each quarter of the years 
1916 to 1920} :— 


* Information as to the main provisions of the various Acts in force may be found in the 
Official Year Book No. 13, pages 992 to 995. 


+ For particulars for previous years see Labour Reports, Nos. 6 to 10. 
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Awards and Determinations Made and Industrial Agreements Filed in each 
























































































































































































































































Quarter of the Years 1916 to 1920. oa 
_ = 7 han 
1st Quarter. | 2nd Quarter. | 3rd Quarter. | 4th Quarter. | Whole Year. —_ 
eee eee ey eee are 2 |xas| 3 
State. laas| SS oes Sd leSs| Sa loss sal/Sse! oc 
'pae| g8 See] F2/See| 88 SHE, FS isea) Es 
832, $6 /882/ pe |s5n/ ge sS2) ee l|asg) om 
\FoS| & |ESE] & |Fea| & |FSS| & |EFSs| & 
“Q3| 2 “6-3/ < (|4Q-5; < <As/| < “QS| < 
1916 
l l | - a 
N.S. Wales oie Ara eer, 7 | 53 14 53 14 66 14 200 49 -_ 
Victoria cis ane ate 34 renee 4! | 18 (ee Gf | ee 86 
Queensland Seles a a reste oe } 8 | 14 5 | 69 | 42 
S. Australia ; is 5 S| ¢ i 2 1 GR Paap ee (eee ames Ken bie © 6 
W. Australia aA ster 3 2 | 6 3 1 3 + 5 | 14 13 
Tasmania .. oie Oh et. ga he | oan pares 1 ots .14 54 
Commonwealth .. | 2 5 JE |e elf tse etree i ne er a as) 
TOTAL .. ..| 84 | 16 | 125 | 49 | 107 | 30 | 110 | 36 | 426 | 131 
SS 1917, a 7 is ‘ 
, ) | , ) ; 
N.S. Wales ESS aden ese te: |ooat 7 | 19 | 11 | 108 | 43 
Victoria ae At at | 18 | es | 19 Sad ores oe 6 ae 65 | .. 
Queensland. . ‘is fe Hage Vane ee ba ha 12 pol 16M iee2i a vell 6s 42 
S. Australia ate ate Et Be eee sae Wt Bah] eee Bt 1 4 2 39 3 
W. Australia ve creme mers | Si eee -Achag me Ua eee 8 2 8 4 | 28 
Tasmania .. ne noe 1 Hdbid ieee Meee ley 3 See 3 we (ial eee 
Commonwealth -. 1.) 1 | *65 | 10 | 5 | 12 9 | 10 | 56 | 383 | 135 
TOTAL - ..| 88 | 88 | 71 | 39 | 100 | 41 | 65 | 88 | 819 | 251 
1918. © | _ » ¥ 
N.S. Wales ce nS 8 25 | 5 | 21 | 14 | 33 12 | 97 39 
Victoria... oe ; 7 1 ae gece C5 ieee 20 | eae lok 76 3 
Queensland. . | 9 12 35 24 26 19 55 6 125 61 
S. Australia ae SA Ae. 2 2 5 7 2 il 1 29 10 
W. Australia ie po eee 7 1 3 | 3 9 1 7 9 26 
Tasmania .. af sell y At ees OH 3 | ae 6 sven Ce eres (eed) ere 
Commonwealth .. ..| 3 5 | 5 | 6 4 | 151+; 10 51¢ | 22 | 2138 
Total .. oe Ary etsy 34 | 83 | 43 87 | 195 | 151 fii 373 349 
| | | 
1919 
N.S. Wales we we} 20 | 10 | 35 | 12 | 32 | 10 | 45 | 16 | 182 | 48 4 
Victoria... sa Aelle pk | es a ty ee 13 | Ae 18 oe 69 se 
Queensland Ea oh 18 | 5 22 [ae jeer - en Wy f 59 13 127 | 29 
8. Australia AG Ae 9 | 2 8 2 |; 19 2; 16 | 2 61 | ees 
W. Australia Ay5| ee 3 3 siete Vago Fag fone 2 11 6 37 
Tasmania .. Ses 6 ie re eee ule eae 6 ‘ 21 a 
Commonwealth .. <5 [nO eel Mek 2 3 | 6 | 44§ 10 100|| 21 160 
TOTAL .. | 77 | 33 | 91 | 28 | 104 | 79 | 155 | 142 | 427 | 292 
| 
1920. al aka a 
N.S. Wales.. alae CURE ie ely | 6 | 38 | 12 | 30 | 29 | 139 | 64 
Victoria ie: oe ee 28 ae 18 ee od: Doha, 
Queensland ts seal fe 9? 14 | 44 6 46 | .. | 367% 8 168 | 23 
S. Australia a ep eal eee: ei pe Weel 6 74 | 11 
W. Australia lpeeeaealO ee } 1 | .. | 22 2 uee16 aly 52105 
Tasmania .. a ry ler 4 E as 9 se LO S0 Dee eeO ee kOe ae 
- Commonwealth .. «| 5& | 667% 8 | S7tt] 2 1+ 9 | 17tt] 21 | 32-1] 183 
TOTAL i ..| 145 | 116 | 149 | 120 |144 | 35 | 156 | 75 | 594 346 
| } 
* Inchuding 55 separate agreements made between the Australian Saddlery and Leather 
Workers Trades Employees’ Federation and various employers. t Including 140 separate agree- 
ments made between the Federated Engine Drivers’ and Firemen’s Association and various em- 
ployers. { Including 37 separate agreements made between the Federated Coopers’ Association . 
and various employers. § Including 29 separate agreements made between the Federated 
Engine Drivers’ and Firemen’s Association and various employers. l|- Including 68 separate 
agreements made between the Federated Engine Drivers’ and Firemen’s Association -and various 
employers. ** Including 29 separate agreements made between the Federated Engine Drivers’ and 
Firemen’s Association and various employers. tt Including 33 separate agreements made 
between the Wool and Pasil Workers Federation and various employers, and 33 between the 
Amalgamated Food Preserving Employees’ Union and various employers. tt Including 16 


separate agreements made between the Bank Officials’ Asscciation and vari‘ us employers. 
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Particulars are furnished in the foregoing table of the number of 
awards and determinations made and industrial agreements filed during 
the five years 1916 to 1920. Corresponding figures for the years 1914 
and 1915 were published in Labour Report, No. 9, p. 108. 


Owing to the prevailing drought conditions and the advent of war 
during the year 1914, varying restrictive measures were introduced either 
for the suspension or curtailment of the operations of industrial tribunals 
in each of the States.* The number of awards and determinations made 
by Commonwealth and State tribunals throughout the Commonwealth 
during 1914 was 208, and the number of industrial agreements filed 
totalled 130. The restrictions were most effective in New South Wales, 
Victoria, and-Queensland during the fourth quarter of 1914 and the first 
quarter of 1915. During the second quarter of 1915 the restrictions 
referred to were somewhat relaxed in New South Wales and Queensland, 
and early in the third quarter operations gradually assumed normal con- 
ditions in all the States. During the third and fourth quarters of 1915 
greater activity was evidenced in each State, and the number of awards 
and determinations made by industrial tribunals exceeded those made 
during any similar period of the two years. The total number of awards. 
and determinations made during the year 1915 was 274, while industrial 
agreements numbering 243 were filed. 


Industrial tribunals were very active during the years 1916 to 1919, 
due mainly to applications for review of existing awards and deter- 
minations, owing to the continued increase in the cost of living. 


During 1920 this activity continued, the number of awards and 
determinations made exceeding the number for any previous year. As 
compared with 1919, the number of agreements also shewed an increase. 
The numbers of awards and determinations made in Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia and Tasmania, and of agreements filed in South Australia 
and Western Australia are the highest that have been recorded in these 
States during any previous annual period. In regard to the reduction 
during this and the previous year in the number of Queensland agreements 
filed, it is pointed out that certain industries formerly regulated by 
industrial agreements are now covered by Awards of the State Court. 
It will be observed that the awards made in Western Australia have shewn 
a decrease during the last two years, whereas the number of agreements 
filed has steadily increased. As compared with the year 1919 the number 
of agreements filed in this State during 1920 was practically doubled. A 
large number of these agreements have been made common rules by order 
of the Court of Arbitration, and thus have the same effect as an award 
of the Court, binding all employers and workers, whether members of an 
industrial union or association or not, engaged in the industries within 
the localities specified in the agreements. 


The figures in the preceding table are exclusive of variations of 
awards, of which there was a large number made during each year. 
The total variations made by the State and Commonwealth Courts and 
Wages Boards during 1920 numbered no less than 581, of which number 
304 were made during the fourth quarter of the year. Of the total 
number of variations during the year mentioned, the New South Wales, 
Queensland and Commonwealth Courts were respectively responsible for 





* A brief account of the effect of these restrictions was given in ‘‘ Labour Bulletin’ No. 9 (pp. 62-4) 
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375, 127 and 58. In Victoria and Tasmania any alteration in the 
determination of a Wages Boards is incorporated with the existing 
determination, and the whole gazetted as a new determination, so that the 
numbers shewn in the table for these States represent the new 
determinations and variations made during the periods. 


2. Boards Authorised and Awards, Determinations, and Agreements 
in Force.—In the following table particulars are given for all States, 
excepting Western Australia, of the number of boards authorised and 
constituted, and, including operations under the Commonwealth and the 
Western Australian Arbitration Acts, of the number of awards, deter- 
minations, and industrial agreements in force in all States at the 31st 
December, 1913, and at approximately quarterly intervals during the 
succeeding seven years :— 


Particulars of Boards, and of Awards, Determinations and Industrial Agreements in 
Force at 3lst December, 1913, and at Approximately Quarterly Periods to 
3lst December, 1920.* 



































| Boards 
which Awards |Industrial 
| Boards Boards |had made or Agree- 
Dates. | Author- Con- |Awards or| Deter- ments 
ised. | stituted. | Deter- /minations|in Force. 
| minations | in Forcet 

B3lst Dec.,1913 .. .. | 605 | 6501 387/| 575§ 401 
30th April,1914 .. reel §25 509 422)| 575 415 
30th June,1914. .. ws si 87 523 457 584 | 429 
30th Sept., 1914 .. qc 549 539 474 599 409 
3lst Dec., 1914  .. a 553 ~=644 478 576} 369 
3lst March,1915 .. eat 560 551 486 589} 371 
30th June, 1915 .. “es 568 557 495 638 481 
30th Sept., 1915 .. ove 582 570 495 644 498 
3lst Deo., 1915 .. en 573] 5549 498 663 546 
3lst March, 1916 .. Stee 580 558 495 651 553 
30th June, 1916 .. Ge | 589 571 512 678 681 
30th Sept., 1916 .. a 591 573 519 683 596 
3lst Dec., 1916 .. ru 594 572 525 706 | 609 
3lst March, 1917 .. us 475** 470** 529 722 666 
30th June, 1917 .. 64 476 471 530 714 663 
30th Sept., 1917 .. eee 478 473 441TT 734 666 
31st Dec., 1917 oe a 478 — 473 442 744 732 
3lst March, 1918 .. co] 478 473 444 767 722 
30th June, 1918 .. oo 478 473 445 799 | 122 
30th Sept., 1918 .. on 480 475 445 843 812 
3lst Dec., 1918... se 267tt 260tt 445 866 833 
3lst March, 1919 .. Per 488 483 453 888 848 
30th June, 1919 ... aor 489 484 | 456 915 | 845 
30th Sept., 1919 .. site 492 485 463 932 739 
3lst Dec., 1919 .. eu 505 498 _ 465 942 843 
3lst March, 1920 .. ae 508 502 | 471 935 923 
30th June, 1920... ite: ji 523 518 490 970 1,011 
30th Sept., 1920 .. ee 527 521 | 486 1,008 1,005 
3lst Dec., 1920... ae oul 475 §§ 470 §§ aso 1,041 972 








For notes to table see next page. 
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It will be observed from the particulars set out in the foregoing table 
that considerable expansion of the principle of the fixation of a legal 
minimum rate of wage and of working conditions took place during the 
seven years ending 3lst December, 1920. Including the operations under 
the Commonwealth Arbitration Acts* and of the Western Australian 
Industrial Arbitration Court, 466 additional awards or determinations 
were in force at the end of 1920. The number of industrial agreementst 
made and in force under the various Acts increased during the seven years 
under review by 571. 


The total number of awards of Industrial and Arbitration Courts 
and determinations of Wages Boards in force throughout the Common- 
wealth at the end of December, 1920, was 1041, while the number of 
industrial agreements filed under the provisions of the various State and 
Commonwealth Acts at the same date was 972. 


There is a wide difference in the various provisions in the industrial. 
Acts in the several States in regard to the terms for which awards, de- 
terminations and agreements may be made. In Labour Report No. 10 
(pp. 105 to 107) an account was given of the provisions of the various 
Acts with respect to this matter. 


From the particulars set out in the following table, ready comparison 
can be made with respect to the progress in each of the States during the 
years specified, regarding the number of Industrial and Wages Boards 
operating, and the number of awards, determinations, and industrial 
agreements in force at the end of each annual period. 





* The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-20, and the Commonwealth 
(Public Service) Arbitration Act 1911. 

+ The registration of industrial agreements is not provided for under the Act in force in Victoria, 
but such agreements may be registered and filed under the provisions of the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 











* Details for each quarter have already been published in Labour Bulletins, in Labour 
Reports Nos. 5 to 10, and in Quarterly Summaries. 


¢ Including awards made by Arbitration Courts. 


t Owing to certain restrictions being imposed on the operations of Industrial Boards in each 
eboedack a pa of awards which expired in New South Wales during these periods were not immedi- 
ately reviewed. 


§ Excluding awards or determinations which expired in New South Wales (under the Act of 
1908) on 31st December, 1913. 


| Owing to a number of Awards made under the N.S.W. Industrial Disputes Act (1908) being 
still in force, the Boards constituted for such industries under the Industrial Arbitration Act (1912) 
had net made any awards, 


“ niece romerss with respect to re-authorisation of Boards in New South Wales, Labour Bulletin 
oO. 12, p. 47. 


** Reduction in the number of Boards authorised and constituted, is due to the dissolution 
of all Boards appointed under the Queensland Industrial Peace Act 1912. 


tt Exclusive of Queensland Boards appointed under the Industrial Peace Act 1912. The work 
ot pens aad 7 aii undertaken by the Court of Arbitration constituted under the Industrial Arbi- 
ration Act o : 


tt On the 13th December, 1918, an order was made by the New South Wales Court of 
Industrial Arbitration recommending the reconstitution of 220 Industrial Boards which had expired 
by effluxion of time, and on the 19th February, 1919, such Boards were constituted. 


§§ Reduction in the number of Boards authorised, etc., is due to the dissolution on the 9th 
December, 1920, by the Industrial Code, 1920, of Wages Boards in South Australia appointed under 
the Factories Acts 1907 to 1915. Provision is made in the Industrial Code, 1920, for the appoint- 
ment of Industria] Boards. 
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Boards Authorised and Constituted, Awards, Determinations and Agreements 
in Force at 3lst December, in each of the Years 1918 to 1920.** 










































































i | | 
Particulars. at 31st C’wlth. | N.S.W. Vic. | Gilend, S.A. | W.A. Tas. | Total. 
ec, | 
Boards Authorised, etc.* | | | | 
1913; .. | 216f 185 | 75 | 56 - 23 505 
ts Pe cele SE0T 139 | 101 oe eae 37 Bs 
. | 1 a ee: Y 149 2 im 3 4 
Boards authorised ../4 193g, 5) | (G7q 153 | S$ 0 58 | Cw 37 | 2679 
1919 ce de B41 158 | 28 58 on 46 | 505 
}$1920; .. | 265 161 og ort oe 47 475 
1913 | yen 223t 132t 74 | 51 ake 21 501 
1914 -- | 238t (1853) 94| 61) .. 26 B44 
Boards constituted ...4 j91g | 1) 74 149° ; 88 a a 3604 
1919 |... 241; 154 2§| SG aloes 45 498 
1920 | eat 265 159 veel Z2TT ee 44 470 
tH nts aoe ron 74 | 47 ois Hs ane 
: | rs eee 18 130 | 92 47 3 4 
mocese, Which have: |} 1907 ple) s210r sion 1s) 50419 32 | 4428 
made Awards or 1918 a 219 142 | 28 50) .. 32 445 
Determinations 1919 t. | 226 147 98 53 ie 37 | 465 
; 1920 Se 245 160 | .. |. ‘Sttl .. 43 | 440 
Ae eae Deccmina=) “1018:'| 47 | e260 227 | 7B) 64 i8 21 | 575 
1914 | 18 242 133 89 | 55 46 26.| 609 
Awards and Deter- 1917 | 64 251 145 |} 1265 | 71 56 32 744 
minations in force 1918 85 | 284 147 | 184 | 80 | 54 32 866 
1919 | 96 316 151 | 206 | 88 48 37 942 
oil | : 7 
terminations— {1914 Caen any asi! as 19 50 
Applying to Whole 1917 | ae 17 16 14 oe ave 25 72 
State eLOUS an cas 24 16 23 onl 5 26 94 
|} 1919 oe | 23 | 19 S00 | meee | 5 36 113 
| ©1920 | Oana 21 | 30 | 44 | 1 5 43 154 
| 1913 58 el eSe| 53 13 1| 153 
|| 1914 ae 63 eel 30 | 54 25 1 alge bf 
Applying to Metro- 1917 eo 80 | 1 | 31 | 62 30 1 205 
politan area 1918 |" .. | 86 | 1 46 | 66 32 Ae 231 
1919 il 94 1 | 54 70 | 30 ~ 249 
1920; .. | 106 1}. 56) 72 rte eee 281 
1913 ee 49 105 1 | : 5 161 
Applying to Metro- — 1917 ee 39 18 | 26 | 2 5 é | 216 
politan and Country 4 1918 .. | 108'1° 120] 39) 4 3 6 | 280 
mes) coe 1919} .. , 120} 121] °&40/ 5 2 1 289 
1920; .. | 183 114 | 43 | 5 2 2 299 
1913 -- | 126 14; 41] 1 | 4 is 186 
{| 1914 oe 121 14 | 43 1 | 16 aig 195 
Applying to Country |} 1917 | es 65 10 54 | 7 | 21 Ama hme by ¢ 
areas 1918 ta 66 | 10 | 76 | 10 | 14 176 
1919; .. | 79 10) 7 82 | 185) ot s 195 
Commonwealth Awards Aare al | i | < TH 7 "is | i 
1914 ae Oy | ee?) | 1671 ee 15 8 12 
Awards in force in |} 1917 | era 41 | 41 30 | 37 25 34 
each State 1918 nel 63 | 62 48 57 41 51 | 
Ue) os | a) Bl 8) 8) 8) 
; 1920 ie | 77 4 2 ye 
industrial Agreements | 1913 | 998 75 | / 5+ mi se] -. 401 
1} 1914! 179 | th ap | iy as ra aap 
1917 465 | 2 5 9 ee 
In force 1918 | 569| 79 | 71 26 9g -| 22 2 8e8 
1919 | 570 89 65 28 91 | . 848 
1920 673 (17 ee 56 $1 | 105 6) OFS 
1913 a ae | i . , a oh 
‘ 1034; -.5. 71 6 76 | 8 | 4 
eieeglaecoments |) i917 | . 7; | .187 | sat] - 48:| < 60 36 37 
State 1918 sec]. FAS | 359 | 74 93 | 54 54 
1919 - 141 282 | 58 | 56 | 26 91 
| ~ 1920 | eel 220 | 305 | 57 | 71 37 107 
Number of Persons | | 
working under State | | | | 
Awards and Deter- | 1920 .. | 275,000 165,000 100,000 | 27,000 | 35,000 | 15,000 | 617,000 
__Minations (estimated) | | . 
* The figures for New South Wales are exclusive of demarcation boards. + Including boards 
which were subsequently dissolved, owing to alteration in the sectional arrangement of industries and 
callings. t Including one board subsequently superseded by three boards. § In pursuance of 


the provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1916, all Industrial Boards appointed under the 
Industrial Peace Act of 1912 were dissolved on the 12th January, 1917, with the exception of those 
Boards which had matters pending or partly heard. At the 31st December, 1917. these Boards had 
also been dissolved. The work of the Boards appointed under the old Act is being undertaken by a 
Court of Arbitration constituted under the new Act, || Omitting a number of awards which expired 
on the 3lst December, 1913. §{ On the 13th December, 1918, an order was made by the N.S. 
Wales Court recommending the reconstitution of 220 Industrial Boards which had expired by 
effuxion of time, and on the 19th February, 1919, such Boards were constituted. 
** For particulars relating to the years 1915 and 1916, see Labou~ Report No. 9, p. 113. 
tt Wages Boards appointed under the Factories Acts, 1907 to 1915, with the exception of 
those which had any matter part heard, were dissolved by the Industrial Code, 1920, on the 9th 
December, 1920. Provision is mage in the new Act for the appointment of Industrial Boards. 
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Information as to the main provisions of the various Industrial 
Acts in force throughout the Commonwealth was given in Labour Bulletin 
No. 1. In later issues, brief reviews have also been furnished respecting 
new legislation of an industrial character, as well as information respecting 
noteworthy pronouncements or procedure by industrial tribunals, and any. 


‘special application or conditions of the terms of awards or determinations. 


In this report, brief particulars are given regarding new industrial legis- 
lation and special reports and tribunals connected with industrial matters 
‘during the year 1920. 


(1) New South Wales.—During the year 1920 six awards and one 
variation were made by Industrial Boards, while 133 awards and 374 
variations were made by the Court of Industrial Arbitration. Of the 374 
variations, 233 were made during the fourth quarter of the year ; most 
of these variations were the result of applications to the Industrial Court 
to vary awards in accordance with the declaration of the Board of Trade, 
which fixed the male living wage at 85s. per week. Since 1917 the work 
of the Court has increased considerably, as under the provisions of 
Section 14 of ‘‘ The Industrial Arbitration Act 1912, as amended,” the 
Court has been exercising the functions of Boards. 





At the end of the year 1920, 265 Boards were in existence. Twenty- 
four new Boards were authorised and constituted uae the period under 
review for the following industries or callings : -drivers and 
deckhands employed by the Government on the National” Ferries through- 
out the State ; type foundry, etc., employees, moving picture employees, 
cutters (male and female) of female and juvenile outerclothing, dyers and 
clea ers, cement, etc., pipe makers, billiard markers, employees on 
privately-owned railways, and horticultural and garden employees in 
the State, excluding the County of Yancowinna ; warehouse employees 
within the Counties of Cumberland and Nor thumberland ; time payment 
collectors in the Metropolitan area; paint and varnish makers, etc., 
lead workers, etc., and motor drivers and conductors in the County of 
‘Cumberland ; temporary clerks, clerical officers, professional officers, 
teachers and court reporters in the State Public Service (five separate 
Boards) ; wharf labourers at Newcastle and Morpeth ; bank officers in 
the State, excepting Savings Bank employees ; hospital employees, and 
dredge, tug, etc., employees in the Public Service, and clerks, timekeepers, 
etc., in the State, excluding the County of Yancowinna and the Metro- 
politan area. 





The constitutions of 28 Boards were also varied during the twelve 
months. 


New legislation of industrial import enacted in this State during the 
year includes the following measures :—** Industrial Arbitration (Amend- 
ment) Act 1920,” and ‘‘ Kight Hours (Amendment) Act, 1920.” The 
first-named Act provides for declarations by the Board of Trade as to 
living wages taking effect throughout the State. ‘The Eight Hours 
(Amendment) Act 1920” was assented to on 29th December, 1920, 
subsequent to the Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry (His Hon- 
our G.S. Beeby), dated 22nd N ovember, 1920, into the proposed reduc- 
tion of the standard working week from 48 to 44 hours. The Act pro- 
vides for the appointment of a special court of enquiry constituted by 
one of the judges of the Court of Industrial Arbitration sitting with or 
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without assessors, to consider any application from an industrial uniorm 
of employees for a reduction in the working hours of employees engaged 
in any industry. The special-court shall, on the completion of each 
inquiry, report and recommend to the Minister respecting the following 
matters :— 


(a) Whether the adoption of a working week of forty-four hours or,,. 


in the case of workmen employed below ground in mines, of less. 
than forty-four hours will seriously injure the trade of any of the 
said industries or result in serious public mischief, or in a serious. 
increase in the cost of living. 


Whether, if the working hours of employees or any of them are: 
reduced as aforesaid, there will result a diminution of output, 
and if so, to what extent. 


Whether by any means production can be increased to an extent 
sufficient to make up for the decrease of production (if any) 
arising from the reduction of working hours as aforesaid. 


Whether any increase in the cost of production of any goods, 
commodities or articles of trade or commerce or the supply of 
any service will result from the reduction of working hours as 
aforesaid, and if so, to what extent. 


Whether any, and if so what, means can be adopted to prevent or 
minimise any increase in the cost of production or the supply of 
service which may be found as above mentioned. 


Whether, owing to competition between any of the said industries: 
as carried on in this State and similar industries as carried on in 
other States or abroad, the interests of (a) the State, (b) employers 
in such industries, or (c) employees in such industries will be 
prejudiced by the reduction.of working hours as aforesaid, and 
if so, to what extent. 


Whether any, and if so what, means can be adopted to prevent or 
minimise any prejudicial operation of such reduced working 
hours. 


Whether the conditions, health, comfort, or well-being of any 
employees justify a reduction of working hours as aforesaid. 


Whether the reduction of working hours as aforesaid should be 
accompanied by a reduction of wages or by a prohibition of over- 
time or by either a qualified or an unlimited right to work over- 
time. 


Whether a reduction of working hours as aforesaid should be 
accompanied by any condition or provision for the adoption or 
continuance of more than one shift of employees with the object 
of providing employment in any of the said industries, or reduc- 
ing the cost of production, or maintaining output, or otherwise. 


Generally whether any reduction of working hours as aforesaid is. 
necessary or expedient, and to what extent and subject to what. 
limitations, restrictions, qualifications or conditions (if any). 


The special court may, without further inquiry, confirm and adopt: 
as its report any report made or to be made in relation to the working hours 
of employees in any industry by virtue of the Royal Commission issued 
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to His Honour Judge Beeby during September 1920. All the powers 
of the Court of Industrial Arbitration are given to the special court except 
the power to make or vary an award. The Governor may, by proclama- 
tion in the ‘‘ Government Gazette,’ adopt the recommendations of the 
Court, and declare the date upon which the working hours recommended 
shall come into operation. It is also provided that wages fixed by any 
award on a weekly basis shall not be reducéd by reason only of a reduction 
in the ordinary working hours by proclamation unless a reduction of wages 
is provided for by such proclamation as a condition of any reduction of 
hours. Wages fixed by any award upon a daily or hourly basis shall, 
without any further award of the Court or other variation of the award, 
be increased to such amounts as will provide each employee working full 
time the same amount of wages as he would have received for working full 
time under. the provisions of the award, unless a continuance of the 
award rates of wage is provided for by the proclamation as a condition of 
the reduction of hours The Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry 
into the proposed reduction of the standard working week from 48 
to 44 hours per week was published as a Special Supplement of the 
N.S.W. Industrial Gazette during December, 1920. The various questions 
submitted to the Commission are dealt with exhaustively, and recommen- 
dations are made in regard to the reduction of hours of work per week 
to 44 in the building and iron trade, with certain reservations. 


During the year 1920, the Board of Trade made several living wage 
declarations. On the 19th April the living wage to be paid to adult male 
employees within the Newcastle District was declared to be 76s. 6d. per 
week, 12s. 9d. per day, and Is. 74d. per hour. On the 11th May, for the 
same class of employees in the South Coast District, the wage awarded 
was 77s. 6d. per week, 12s. 1ld. per day, and ls. 78d. per hour. The 
living wage for adult male employees within the Central Tablelands area 
was, on the 8th July, fixed at 78s. per week, 13s. per day, and Is 7$d. per 
hour. On the 8th October the Board declared the living wage to be paid 
to adult male employees throughout the State excepting the County of 
Yancowinna and the Newcastle, South Coast and Central Tablelands, 
areas, to be 85s. per week, 14s. 2d. per day, or ls. 94d. per hour. This 
wage was brought into effect by the regulations of the 22nd October. A 
later declaration of the Board on the 12th December, in effect, extended 
the above wage to the three areas last mentioned ; this wage was brought 
into operation by regulations of the 24th December. On the 28rd 
December the living wage for adult female employees in the State, ex- 
cluding the County of Yancowinna, was declared to be 43s. per week, 
7s. 2d. per day, or 103d. per hour, and was brought into operation by 
regulations gazetted on the 24th December. At the close of the year the 
County of Yancowinna (Broken Hill) was the only portion of the State 
in which the living wage declarations for male and for female employees 
did not apply. No pronouncement with respect to the rural wage was 
made during the year, although evidence was taken at many country 
centres. Other matters which engaged the attention of the Board during 
the year were (a) the regulation of the conditions of apprenticeship, and 
(b) occupational diseases. A committee of the Board submitted a report 
which has been issued, on the question of apprenticeship. The Report 
contains a comprehensive review of apprenticeship in various countries. 
‘The systems of apprenticeship adopted in the United Kingdom, United 
States, New South Wales and Victoria are reviewed, while the legal, 
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historical and educational phases are mentioned. A feature of the 
Report is a chronological table of British, Commonwealth, New South 
Wales and Victorian Statutes, in which provision is made for the regula- 
tion of apprenticeship. 


Notices of intention to constitute conciliation committees under the 
Industrial Arbitration Act were published during the year for the follow- 
ing employees :—Public school teachers in the State ; certain storemen 
and packers within a radius of ten miles from the post and telegraph 
office, Newcastle, and in the towns of East and West Maitland ; certain 
shop assistants and others within the county of Northumberland, the 
parish of Stockton, and the municipality of Raymond Terrace ; gas 
employees in the Metropolitan area and also in the country ; and for 
employees in banks throughout the State. 


(ii.) Victoria—The number of determinations made by Wages. 
Boards in this State during the year 1920 was 125, as compared with 69 
during the previous twelve months. During the period under review, 
three new Wages Boards were authorised for the following industries or 
callings, not previously under any Board :—(a) Making flock or mungo ; 
(b) selling softgoods in wholesale warehouses ; and (c) nickel ware. The 
constitutions of the undermentioned boards were varied during the 
year :—Agricultural Implements ; Knitters; Hardware (twice); Straw 
Hat; Chemists’ Shops; Factory Engine-drivers ; Storemen and Packers ; 
Country Printers; Provincial Printers; Nickel; Carriage, and Quarry 
Boards.- The constitutions of ten Boards covering employees in the 
building trades were extended to cover the whole of the State, as from the 
lst day of December, 1920. 


The Sugar Refiners, Dairy Produce, and Umbrella Wages Boards 


issued first determinations during the year. 


Owing to an industrial dispute in the building trade, the determina- 
tions of the Builders’ Labourers ; Plasterers; Bricklayers ; Carpenters ; 
Plumbers ; Painters; Slaters and Tilers, and Tuckpointers’ Wages Boards 
were suspended by Order-in-Council for twelve months from the 24th 
February, 1920. This suspension was subsequently revoked on the 20th 
July,” 1920. The determination of the Stonecutters’ Board also was. 
suspended on the llth May, 1920; the removal of this suspension was. 
made on the Ist June, 1920. 


During June a Board of Inquiry was appointed to inquire into the 
rates of wage to be paid to the different classes of persons employed by 
the State Government at Morwell, also as to the conditions relating to 
change rooms, night shift, overtime, shelter sheds and housing accom- 
modation in connection with mining for brown coal in that locality. The 
determination of the Board provided for a basic wage of 13s. per day. 


Two amendments to the Factories and Shops Act were passed by 
the legislature during the year. ‘‘ The Factories and Shops Act 1920” 
relates to the appointment of Wages Boards and provides that the 
Governor-in-Council may appoint boards without resolutions of both 
Houses of Parliament, and may revoke, alter, or vary any Order-in- 
Council or resolution for the appointment of a wages board. The second 
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measure, “‘ The Factories and Shops Act 1920 (No. 2)” relates to the 


hours for the closing of shops within the metropolitan district for the sale 
of fresh uncooked meat. 


Since the issue of the last Labour Report, the Railways Classification 
Board has made a number of awards dealing with the remuneration and 
working conditions of the railway staff. The basic rate of pay for adult 
employees was increased, as from lst January, 1921, from ‘11s. 9d. to 
13s. 6d. per day, and a corresponding increase made in the salaries and 
wages of all grades of officers and employees within the scope of the Board’s 
jurisdiction. 


An award was also made which fixed the hours of duty for the wages 
staff generally at 96 per fortnight ; although in the case of shunters and 
certain classes of signalmen 88 hours were prescribed as the standard 
fortnight’s work. The hours of telegraph operators were reduced from 
84 to 73} per fortnight, but otherwise the hours worked by salaried officers 
remain practically unchanged. 


Overtime, which was previously paid for at single rate, is to be paid 
for under an Award of the Board at time and a-half, with double rates 
after 12 hours’ work. Time and a-half has also been prescribed for Sun- 
day work, and double rates for all time worked on certain public holidays. 


Increases ranging from 12 per cent. to 30 per cent. have been made 
in the scale of travelling and relieving expenses, and other concessions 
of a similar nature have been granted. 


In addition, a number of disputes relating to the payment of Wages 
Board rates to employees of the Department have been heard and deter- 
mined, and the Board is now investigating a series of claims for special 
allowances made on behalf of employees whose work is performed under 
exceptional conditions. 


(ili.) Queensland.—In this State during 1920 the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration was particularly active, issuing 168 new awards and varying 
[27 existing awards. Several industries and callings not previously 
subject to awards or agreements were covered for the first time during 
the year. 


Certain industries which have previously been subject to awards of 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration were provided 
for by awards of the State Court of Industrial Arbitration during the year. 
The most important of these awards were those relating to shearers, 
station hands and waterside workers. 


The reason for the small increase in the number of awards in force at 
the end of the year 1920, as compared with the previous year, is that the 
Court of Industrial Arbitration consolidated many awards during the year. 


Consolidated awards which took effect during 1920 numbered 14, 
and repealed 47 awards and 7 industrial agreements previously in force. 
The industries covered by these fourteen awards were—biscuit making ; 
printing ; gas making ; engineering ; hotel ; butter and cheese making, 
&c.; building ; local authorities ; retail meat ; sawmilling ; saddle and 
harness making ; wool, &c. stores; and sugar refining. 
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_ By an Order-in-Council of the 4th August, persons employed by or 
under the State whose annual salary, including bonuses, allowances, &e., 
is £300 or more, were, from the Ist July, 1920, brought under the operation 
of the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1916. These persons were previously 
excepted from the operation of the Act. 


During the year the two Boards, Miscellaneous, No. 1 and No. 2, 
appointed under the provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act, expired 
by effluxion of time. These Boards were the only Boards which were 
appointed under the present Act. 


(iv.) South Australia —During the year 1920, 74 awards and de- 
terminations were made by the Industrial Court and Wages Boards, and 
the industrial agreements filed under the provisions of the State Act 
numbered 11. In this State no Wages Boards were authorised during 
the year. By the provisions of “ The Industrial Code, 1920,” all 
Boards appointed under “ The Factories Act 1907 to 1915,” with the 
exception of those which had any matter part heard, were dissolved on 
the 9th December, 1920. Only two Wages Boards continued in existence 
after the passing of the Industrial Code, viz., the Stove, Oven, Range 
and Safe-makers’ Board and the Millinery Board. 


The Government Workers’ Tribunal, the constitution of which was 
indicated in the previous Labour Report, made several awards during the 
year providing increased rates of wage to employees in the State Govern- 
ment departments and works. 


The most notable event industrially was the passing by the legislature 
of ‘The Industrial Code 1920.’ This measure consolidates and amends 
the law relating to industrial matters, the constitution and working of 
Industrial Boards, and the regulation, control, inspection and working of 
factories. It applies to all employees in any business, manufacture, etc., 
carried on for trade or for purposes of gain (except agriculture), and in- 
cludes government and municipal employees. Provision is made for the 
constitution of an Industrial Court, which may have the assistance of 
assessors. In making an award the Court has no power to award prefer- 
ence of employment to any section of employees. Appeals from the 
determinations of Industrial Boards may be heard by the Court. Severe 
penalties are provided in the case of a lock-out or strike. A new de- 
parture, as far as this State is concerned, 1s contained in the provisions 
of the Act relating to the appointment of a Board of Industry having 
somewhat similar powers to the Board of Trade in New South Wales. 
This body shall comprise a President, who will be the President or Deputy 
President of the Industrial Court, and four Commissioners, two repre- 
senting the employers and two the employees. The functions of the 
Board will be :—(a) To schedule and/or group industries for the purpose 
of the appointment of Industrial Boards, and to make recommendations 
to the Minister as to what (if any) new Industrial Boards should be ap- 
pointed, and what Boards should be dissolved ; (b) to deal with applica- 
tions to transfer any class of employees from the jurisdiction of an In- 
dustrial Board to that of another Board ; (c) to declare the living wage ; 
and (d) to exercise and perform such other functions and duties as may be 
directed by resolution of both Houses of Parliament. 
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The Board is to declare, after public inquiry, a living wage for adult 
male employees and for adult female employees. No new determination 
can be made until at least one year has elapsed since making the previous 
living wage determination. The determination of the Board is to be 
published in the “Government Gazette,” and takes effect on the fourteenth 
day after such publication. 


The above brief review sets forth some of the interesting provisions 
of this important measure, which repeals the State ‘‘ Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Act 1912,” and amendments thereof, and also ‘‘ The Factories Act 


1907,’ and amendments. 


(v.) Western Australia—During the twelve months under review 
only two awards and four variations were made by the Court of Arbitra- 
tion. The industrial agreements filed during the same period numbered 
sixty-five, twenty-eight of which were made common rules by the Court. 
Retirements from awards during the year numbered six, and the number 
of retirements from industrial agreements was fourteen. 


The first amendment to the Industrial Arbitration Act 1912, was 
passed by the legislature during the year, and was entitled, ‘‘ Industrial 
Arbitration Act Amendment Act 1920.’ It provides, inter alia, for the 
appointment of a special commissioner who may require the attendance of 
any persons to meet in conference whenever any question has arisen that 
in his opinion may lead to a lock-out or a strike, or whenever a lock-out or 
a strike has occurred. At such conference the commissioner shall preside 
and endeavour to induce the parties to arrive at an agreement. 


(vi.) Tasmania.—Wages Boards in this State were particularly 
active during the year, 54 determinations being issued. This number is 
greatly in excess of the number (21) made last year, and is considerably 
higher than the number which has been recorded during previous annual 
periods. 


Four new Wages Boards were authorised during the year for the 
undermentioned industries or callings :—Electrical working ; engineering 
and moulding ; butter and cheese making ; and chemists and druggists’ 
employees. The Board for engineers, moulders, etc., replaces two 
Boards. 


‘The Wages Boards Act 1920,” assented to on the 24th December, 
1920, consolidated and amended the law relating to Wages Boards. It 
does not apply to persons carrying on, or employed in, agricultural, 
horticultural or pastoral pursuits. Existing Wages Boards were abolished 
by the Act and, in regard to the appointment of new Boards, it is pro- 
vided that they may be authorised by resolution of both Houses of 
Parliament, but when Parliament is not in session Boards may be 
established by proclamation of the Governor. Hitherto there has been 
no reference in the Wages Boards Acts with respect to industrial agree- 
ments, but in the new measure it is provided that they may be filed in 
the office of the Chief Inspector of Factories. The date on which the Act 
came into operation was 19th January, 1921. 





Commonwealth Court—-Awards made during the year by the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration numbered 32, and 
the number of variations was 58. Industrial agreements numbering 183 
were also filed during the year. 
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The awards made and varied, and industrial agreements filed during 
the year covered many important sections of industry. The following 
list shews certain of the industries, in which rates of wage and working 
conditions were regulated :—Flour milling, storemen and packers (oil 
stores), fruit growing, ship painting and docking, artificial manure 
making, marine stewards and pantrymen, mining, coachbuilding (rail- 
ways), station hands (pastoral industry), tanning and leather dressing, 
tramway employees, theatrical, saddlery, timber working, Common- 
wealth railway employees and Public Service (Commonwealth) em- 
ployees. It is pointed out that many other occupations and industries 
are covered by awards and agreements made under the provisions of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, but the diverse nature 
of the industries regulated is apparent from the above list. 


An important and interesting judgment, relating to hours of labour 
in the timber working industry, was delivered by the President on the 
12th November, 1920, Included in the plaint lodged by the Australian 
Timber Workers’ Union was a claim for a working week of 44 hours. The 
Court, seeing that any reduction of hours in this industry must affect 
other industries, especially those which involve the tending of machines, 
allowed employers’ and employees’ associations and others to take 
part in the hearing, under section 25 of the Act. After an exhaustive 
hearing during which a mass of evidence was submitted, relating to the 
ruling hours of labour in the Commonwealth and other countries, the 
effect of reduced hours on output and production, the effect of the 
increased use of machinery, and also in regard to fatigue and efficiency, 
etc., the President granted the claim of the Union. 


“The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1904-1918,” 
was amended by ‘‘ The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
1920,” assented to on 11th October, 1920. An important provision in 
the new measure is that relating to the matter of increasing or reducing 
the standard hours of labour, which provides that ‘‘ notwithstanding 
anything contained in this Act, the Court shall not have jurisdiction to 
make an award— 


(a) increasing the standard hours of work in any industry ; or 


(b) reducing the standard hours of work in any industry to less than 
forty-eight hours per week, or, where the standard hours of work in any 
industry are less than forty-eight hours per week, reducing the standard 
hours of work in that industry, 


unless the question is heard by the President and not less than two 
Deputy Presidents, and the increase or reduction, as the case may be, 1s 
approved by a majority of the members of the Court by whom the question 
is heard. 


Provided that this sub-section shall not apply to any case in which 
the hearing of the claim and the taking of evidence in the Court were 
commenced before the commencement of this section.” 


Other important sections of the new Act are those which provide for 
(a) a penalty of one thousand pounds for lock-outs and strikes by persons 
or organisations affected by awards (Sec. 3, 6a); (b) a penalty of fifty 
pounds for injuring employee (5, la). This section reads :—** An 
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employer shall not threaten to dismiss an employee, or to injure him in 
his employment, or to alter his position to his prejudice— 


(a) by reason of the circumstances that the employee is, or proposes 
to become an officer or member of an organisation, or of an association 
that has applied to be registered as an organisation, or that the employee 
proposes to appear as a witness or to give evidence in a proceeding under 
this Act; or ; 


(6) with the intent to dissuade or prevent the employee from. be- 
coming such officer or member or from, so appearing or giving evidence.”’ 


Section twenty-eight (form and continuance of award) of the 
principal Act is amended by adding at the end of sub-section 2 the follow- 
ing words :— 


‘‘ Provided that where in pursuance of this sub-section an award has 
continued in force after the expiration of the period specified in the award, 
any award made by the Court for the settlement of a new industrial 
dispute between the parties may, if the Court so orders, be made retro- 
spective to a date not earlier than the date upon which the Court first 
had cognizance of that dispute. 


Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, if the Court is 
satisfied that circumstances have arisen which affect the justice of any 
terms of an award, the Court. may, in the same or another proceeding, 
set aside or vary any terms so affected.” 


Arbitration— Commonwealth Public Service—‘‘The Arbitration 
(Public Service) Act’’ was assented to on the 7th October, 1920. The main 
features of the Act are set forth hereunder, The Act provides for the 
appointment of an Arbitrator, who shall be appointed for a term of seven 
years. The duties of the Arbitrator shall be to determine all matters 
submitted to him relating to salaries, wages, rates of pay, or terms or 
conditions of service or employment of officers and employees of the Gom- 
monwealth Public Service. All awards and orders made by the Court, 
under the Arbitration (Public Service) Act 1911, whether before or after 
the commencement of this Act, shall be deemed to be determinations 
made by the Arbitrator under this Act. Any organisation of employees 
in the Public Service shall be entitled to submit to the Arbitrator by 
memorial any claim, relating to salaries, etc. The powers of the Arbitra- 
tor as regards any claim or application submitted to him are as follow :-— 


(a) to vary any determination, and to re-open any question and to 
give an interpretation of any determination ; 


(0) to summon any witness before him, and to compel the production 
before him of books, documents and things for the purpose of reference 
to such matters only as relate to the matter of the claim or application ; 


(c) to take evidence on oath or affirmation, such evidence unless 
otherwise ordered by the “Arbitrator for reasons affecting the public 
interest to be taken in public ; 


(d) to allow the amendment of the claim or application ; 


(e) to declare by any order that any term of a determination shall, 
subject to such conditions, exceptions, and limitations as are declared in 
the order, be a common rule of the Public Service, or of any branch or 
part of the Public Service : 
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Provided that before any common rule is so declared, the Arbitrator 
shall by notification published in the ‘“‘ Gazette,’ and in such other 
publications, if any, as the Arbitrator directs, specifying the matter in 
relation to which it is proposed to declare a common rule, make known 
that all persons and organisations interested and desirous of being heard 
may, on or before a day named, appear or be represented before the 
Arbitrator; and the Arbitrator shall, in manner prescribed, hear all 


such persons and organisations so appearing or represented ; and 


(f) generally to give all such directions and do all such things as the 
Arbitrator deems necessary or expedient in the premises. 


Provision is contained in the Act that no person or organisation shall 
in any proceeding under the Act be represented by counsel or solicitor. 
No determination of the Arbitrator shall be challenged, appealed against, 
reviewed, quashed, or called in question, or be subject to prohibition or 
mandamus, in any Court on any account whatever, Any determination 
shall be expressed to come into operation as from a date to be fixed by the 
Arbitrator not earlier than after the expiration of thirty days after the 
determination has been laid before both Houses of the Parliament. 


Industrial Peace Act, 1920.—This Act, which was assented to on the 
13th September, 1920, applies to industrial matters in relation to con- 
ciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State. 


The following sections are quoted from the Act. It will be noticed 
that certain of the sections are new features in industrial legislation. 


In this Act, unless the contrary intention appears, ‘* Industrial 
Dispute” means an industrial dispute extending beyond the limits of any 
one State, and includes :— 


(a) any dispute as to industrial matters ; and 


(b) any dispute in relation to employment in an industry carried on 
by or under the control of the Commonwealth or a State, or any 
public authority constituted under the Commonwealth or a 
State ; and 


(c) any threatened or impending or probable industrial dispute. 


It is provided in Section 5 inter alia that ‘‘ (1) The Governor-General 
may establish a Commonwealth Council of Industrial Representatives. 


(2) The Commonwealth Council shall consist of a Chairman and an 
even number (not less than six nor more than eight) of other members. 


(3) The Chairman shall be chosen by agreement between the repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees or, in default of agreement, shall 
be appointed by the Governor-General. 


(4) Of the members, other than the Chairman, one-half shall be repre- 
sentative of employers, and one-half shall be representative of recognised 
organisations of employees. 


(5) The members representative of employers and of recognised 
organisations of employees respectively shall be recommended for ap- 
pointment in the prescribed manner by the respective employers and 
organisations of employees. | 
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(6) The members of the Commonwealth Council shall hold office 
during the pleasure of the Governor-General, and shall receive such 
remuneration by way of salaries or fees, and allowances, as the Governor- 
General directs.”’ 


The powers and functions of the Commonwealth Council are specified 
in Section 7, and include the following :— 


ec 


(a) to consider any matters, conditions and tendencies in any 
part of the Commonwealth leading or likely to lead to industrial 
disputes, or in any way affecting or likely to affect industrial 
peace ; 

(0) to inquire into any industrial matter brought before it by a 
member, or referred to it by the Governor-General, and to 
declare its opinion thereon ; 

(c) to confer with any persons or associations as to any matters 
affecting the prevention or settlement of industrial disputes ; 

(d) to appoint Committees of the Commonwealth Council for the 
purpose of any inquiry or conference; - 

(e) to summon any person before the Commonwealth Council or a 
Committee thereof for the purpose of conference or of giving 
evidence ; 

(f) to make reports to the Governor-General concerning any 
industrial matter.”’ 


Provision is made in Section 9, inter alia, that—‘‘ (1) The Governor- 
General may establish District Councils of Industrial Representatives for 
any State or part of the Commonwealth. 


(2) A District Council shall consist of a Chairman and an even number 
(not less than six nor more than eight) of other members. | 


(3) The Chairman shall be chosen by agreement between the repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees, or in default of agreement, shall 
be appointed by the Governor-General. 

(4) Of the members other than the Chairman, one-half shall be 
representative of employers and one-half shall be representative of 
recognised organisations of employees. 


(5) [he members representative of employers and of recognised 
organisations of employees respectively shall be recommended for ap- 
pointment in the prescribed manner by the respective employers and 
organisations of employees. 

(6) The members of a District Council shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Governor-General, and shall receive such remuneration, 
by way of salaries or fees, and allowances, as the Governor-General 
directs.”’ 


Section 11 provides that :—‘‘ The powers and functions of a District 
Council shall include the following :— 


(a) to inquire into any industrial matter brought before it by a 
member, or referred to it by the Commonwealth Council or by 
any employers or employees or association of employers or 
recognised organisation of employees ; 

(6) to confer with any persons or associations as to any matters 
affecting the prevention or settlement of industrial disputes ; 

(c) to appoint Committees of the District Council for the purpose of 
any inquiry or conference ; 
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(d@) to summon any person before the District Council or a Committee 

thereof for the purpose of conference or of giving evidence ; 

(ec) to make reports to the Commonwealth Council concerning any 
industrial matter.” 

The Governor-General may appoint a Special Tribunal or Tribunals 

for the prevention of or settlement of any industrial dispute or disputes. 


The following sections of the Act with respect to Special Tribunals 
are of interest :— 

“ Section 14.—(1) A Special Tribunal shall consist of an equal 
number of representatives of employers and employees respectively, 
together with a Chairman. 

(2) The Chairman shall be chosen by agreement between the repre- 
sentative of employers and employees, or, in default of agreement, shall 
be appointed by the Governor-General.” 


“ Section 15.—(1) A Special Tribunal shall have cognizance— 


(a) of any industrial dispute between an organisation of employee 
on the one hand, and employers or associations of employers 
on the other hand, referred to it by the persons or organisations 
parties thereto ; and 

(b) of any industrial dispute as to which a conference has been 
held under section eighteen of this Act, and as to which agree- 
ment has not been reached as to the whole of the dispute, and 
which has been referred to the Special Tribunal in accordance 
with section twenty of this Act, 

and have power to inquire into all matters relevant to the dispute from 
the point of production to the final disposal of the commodity by the 
employer (in the case of a producing industry), and the decision of the 
Tribunal on the question of relevancy shall be final : 


Provided that no dispute as to which the hearing has commenced 
in the Court shall be referred to a Special Tribunal.” 


“ Section 16.— A Special Tribunal shall have power to hear and 
determine any industrial dispute of which it has cognizance ; and for that 
purpose shall have (in addition to any other powers conferred on it under 
this Act) all powers which by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1904-1918, are expressed to be given to the Court or the President 
as regards an industrial dispute of which the Court has cognizance.” 


“ Section 17.—Any order or award made by a Special Tribunal shall 
be binding on the parties, and may be enforced as an award of the Court.”’ 


“ Section 18.—(1) A Special Tribunal or the Chairman thereof, or 
the Minister, or any person thereto authorised in writing by the Minister, 
may, for the purpose of preventing or settling industrial disputes, summon 
any person to attend, at a time and place specified in the summons, at a 


conference.’ 


‘ Section 19.—Where, at the hearing before a Special Tribunal, or at 
any conference summoned in pursuance of this Act, an agreement as to the 
whole or part of any industrial dispute is made in writing between parties 
thereto, the agreement may be filed with the Industrial Registrar, and 
shall thereupon have effect in all respects and be binding on the parties 
and enforceable as if it were an award of the Court.” 
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Section 21 provides that ‘‘ In relation to any Special Tribunal, the 
Governor-General may appoint a Local Board or Boards to exercise 
jurisdiction, within such limits as are prescribed, or as are defined by the 
Special Tribunal, for the settlement of any industrial dispute or disputes, 
or for the prevention or settlement of disputes which have arisen or which 
may arise in any industry.” 

With regard to the constitution of the Local Board, it is provided in 
Section 21 that “‘ (1) A Local Board shall consist of a Chairman, and an 
even number (not less than four nor more than eight) of other members. 


(2) Of the members, other than the Chairman, one-half shall be 
representative of employers, and one-half shall be representative of 
recognised organisations of employees.” 

Section 27 of the Act contains, inter alia, the following provisions :— 
(1) When an alleged industrial dispute is referred to a Special Tribunal 
or a Local Board, any party to the proceeding may apply to the High 
Court for a decision on the question whether the dispute or any part 
thereof exists, or is threatened or impending or probable, as an 
industrial dispute extending beyond the limits of any one State or on any 
question of law arising in relation to the dispute or to the proceeding or to 
any award or order of the Court.”’ 

‘“‘(2) The High Court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine 

the question.” 
(4) The decision of the High Court or the Justice on the question 
shall be final and conclusive, and shall not be subject to any appeal to the 
High Court in its appellate jurisdiction and shall not be challenged, 
appealed against, reviewed, quashed, or called in question, or be subject 
to prohibition mandamus or injunctions, in any Court on any account 
whatever.”’ 


ee 


During the year 1920 the following Special Tribunals were appointed 
under the provisions of ‘‘ The Industrial Peace Act 1920” :— 

(1) Coal Industry Special Tribunal—‘ for the prevention or settle- 
ment of any industrial dispute or disputes which have arisen or which 
may arise in the coal and shale industry.”’ 

(2) Hngine-drivers’ and Firemen’s (Coal Industry) Special Tribunal— 
‘“ for the prevention and settlement of any industrial dispute which has 
arisen or which may arise in relation to engine-drivers and firemen en- 
gaged in the coal and shale industry.”’ 

(3) Coke Industry Special Tribunal— for the prevention or settle- 
ment of any industrial dispute or disputes which have arisen or which 
may arise in the coke industry.” 


At the close of the year each of the Tribunals had made awards for 
the industries to which they relate. 


No action in regard to the appointment of Commonwealth or Dis- 
trict Councils of Industrial Representatives under the provisions of the 
Act had been taken at the end of the year, 1920. 


In December 1919, a Commission was appointed by the Common- 
wealth Government known as the Basic Wage Commission. This Com- 
mission was instructed to enquire into the cost of living of a family 
consisting of man, wife and three children under 14 years of age. It 
issued its report in November 1920. For further reference to this matter, 
see Section IV., pp. 28 and 29. 
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SECTION XI.—CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE. 


1. General.—The collection of information regarding changes in 
rates of wage throughout the Commonwealth dates from the Ist January, 
1913, and the statistical results for the first complete year (1913) were 
published in Labour Report No. 5. The annual figures for subse- 
quent years were given in Labour Reports Nos. 5 to 10. The annual 
figures for the year 1920 are given in the following tables. 


(i.) Definition of a Change in Rate of Wage.—¥or the purpose of 
these statistics a change in rate of wage is defined as a change in the 
weekly rates of remuneration of a certain class of employees, apart from 
any change in the nature of the work performed, or apart from any re- 
vision of rates due to increased length of service or experience. It is 
obvious that under this definition certain classes of changes are excluded, 
such, for example, as (a) changes in rates of pay due to promotion, pro- 
gressive increments, or, on the other hand, to reduction in pay or grade 
to inefficient workers, and (b) changes in average earnings in an occupation 
due to a change in the proportions which higher paid classes of workers 
bear to lower paid classes. Each single change recorded relates to a 
change in the rates of wage effected in a specific industry or calling, and 
includes any and all changes to workers in that industry, irrespective of 
- the different number of separate occupations or trades affected. Further, | 
it should be observed that in some instances a change may relate to the 
employees of a single employer or to those of a number of employers, 
according to the instrument or method operating to bring about the 
change. . In a few instances, a number of separate arrangements, all of 
which have not necessarily affected rates of wage, but all of which relate 
to a specific industry or craft, are grouped and taken as a single change 
This course is adopted in order to obviate a multiplicity of changes affect 
ing only a small number of workers in each instance. 


(ii.). Sources of Information.—Primary information merely as to 
the fact that a change in rate of wage has occurred is obtained through 
the following channels :—(a) The Commonwealth and State Industrial 
Registrars and the Chief Inspector of Factories in each State ; (6) Reports 
from Labour Agents and Correspondents ; (c) Quarterly reports from 
Secretaries of Trade Unions ; (d) Returns relating to industrial disputes 
which resulted in changes in rates of wage ; (e) Reports in newspapers, 
labour and trade reviews, and other publications. 


(iii.). Collection of Particulars concerning Changes.—On the occur- 
rence of a change in rate of wage, forms* (prescribed under the Census 
and Statistics Act 1905) are issued to employers’ associations (if any) 








* As these forms are issued under the authority of the Census and Statistics Act 1905, it is 
compulsory upon prescribed persons to furnish the information required. 
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and also to the secretaries of the trade unions, the members of which are 
affected by the change. In certain cases forms are also issued, if necessary, 
to individual employers. The particulars which have to be inserted in 
these forms furnish information regarding the occupations of the workers 
affected, the number of workers in each occupation, the rates of wage 
paid before and after the change, the locality affected, and the date on 
which the change took effect. Information must also be furnished regard - 
ing employers and employers’ associations concerned, if any, and the 
method by which the change was effected. 


On receipt of the completed forms at this Bureau, the particulars 
are checked and compared with each other and with copies of awards, 
determinations, and agreements. In all cases when the information 
furnished on the forms is incomplete or unsatisfactory, further inquiries 
are made, and the figures checked by reference to Census results, 
industrial statistics, factory reports, etc. 


(iv.)— Summary of Particulars Tabulated.—The particulars thus ob- 
tained are summarised under the following headings :—(a) Number of 
workpeople affected ; (b) the total net amount of increase* in the weekly 
wage distribution ; (c) the consequential average increase per week to 
each of the workpeople affected ; (d) the method by which the change was 
brought about ; and (e) if effected with or without a stoppage of work. 
As regards the number of persons affected, the particulars summarised 
refer to the total number of persons ordinarily engaged in the specific. 
industry or calling. As to the total net amount of increase in wages, 
this is computed for a full week’s work for all persons ordinarily engaged 
in the specific industry or calling, and includes particulars of any decreases 
effected. In cases of changes in the minimum rates of wage payable under 
awards or determinations of industrial tribunals, it has ordinarily been 
assumed (in the absence of any definite information to the contrary) 
that the whole of the workers in each designated occupation received the 
minimum rates of wage before and after the change. 


It should be clearly understood that the computations (amount of 
increase per week) do not relate to the increase each week, but only to the 
increase in a single week on the assumption that the full number of per- 
sons ordinarily engaged in the particular trade or occupation affected by 
the change is employed during that week. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the aggregate effect per annum cannot be obtained without making due 
allowance for unemployment and for occupations in which employment 
is seasonal or intermittent. It is also obvious that since unemployment 
and activity in all branches of industry may vary from year to year. 
and in many branches from season to season also, no accurate estimate 
of the actual effect of the changes in the total amount of wages received 
or paid per annum can be made, until the determining factors have been 
investigated. These factors are (a) the amount of unemployment, and 
(6) the period of employment in seasonal industries. 


Further, it may be pointed out that the aggregate of the particulars 
given in the Labour Bulletins and Quarterly Summaries relating to 
each of the four quarters of any year, will not necessarily agree with 
those given in the annual figures published for that particular year. This 


——_ 


* After making allowance for any decreases involved. 
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is due to the inclusion, as far as possible, in the annual figures of 
particulars of all changes effected within the year. In some instances 
the advice of a change is not received in time to allow in the quarterly 
figures of the inclusion of the full particulars relating thereto. 


2. Number and Effect of Changes in each State for the Years, 1913 
to 1920.—The following table gives particulars relating to all 
changes in rates of wage, recorded for each State, Territory, and the 
Commonwealth during the years specified. It should be observed that 
changes brought about by awards and agreements under the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, Arbitration (Public Service) 
Act, and Industrial Peace Act, are necessarily included hereunder as 
changes in each State to which such awards and agreements apply. 
The total net amount of increase per week, as tabulated, is subject 
to the qualifications mentioned in the fourth paragraph of the preceding 
sub-section. 'The average increase per head per week is computed to 
the nearest penny. | 


Changes in Rates of Wage.—Number and Effect of Changes in each State 
and Territory, 1913 to 1920. 
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Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | N.T [States | C’wealth 
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1916} +381! 168 134| 98 | 42 37 870 
1917 201 106, 142 637 
1918 229 201) 236 113 896 
1919 457) 218 216) 136) a2 128 ] 1,284 
1920| 734 354 300 = 281, 209,154 13999 


1913! 89,618| 49,254 16,645 4,574! 3,036) 3,005 .. | .. | 166.132 
1914| 56.469) 29,876) 20,198] 5,624, 8,399] 4,262) .. 390) 125,218 
1915| 109,260, 39,087| 22.864 10,206 2,661! 3,147: 185! 10,000) 197,410 
1916| 242,721|119,878| 72,079| 40,925) .5,848| 7,232) 258] 3,546| 492,487 
1917| 101,158! 68,272) 72,843) 20,209) 12,997, 5,288! 1,143) 11,000) 292,910 
1918] 146,399! 110,027| 74,174] 16,239) 9,871, 3,631) 624] 616| 361,581 
1919| 280,031) 125,693, 116,627, 35,377| 26,673) 16,108, 1,287) 2,095) 603,891 
1920! 454,610 258,211~145,464 76,605 55,489) 28,317| 703) 7,887/1027286 
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| £ | £ | & | £ 
1913| 21,789} 9,880! 3,702} 1,279} 428 635] .. | 87,713 


i: 13,558, 6,688, 5.128| 1,941) 2,423] 804 .. | 148) 30,685 





Total Net Amount 1915) 29,525' 8,078! 6,398) 3,539 562) 778 87| 2,938} 51,905 














tal Net Amount | 1916] 56,875 30,566 40,451) 9,930 1,440| 1,980, 88) 1,593) 142,923 

Wor: 1917| 28.896 15.129! 20,083! 6,070 3,407; 1,987|° 635] 4,800) 81,007 

1918} 322194) 25.514) 19°699/ 3.885 2.183) 1,323) 273) 239] 85,260 

1919| 187.642 43.930 43,718 11,989 10,249 7,350 618 949) 256,445 

1920) 228,186/ 119,706) 69,748) 30,316) 25,195) 14,598 684) 6,280) 494,708 

Bands eae cle cl Ossi) Se eel bore] Oo) ely ueeta Oe 

TO1S| Gea O ee we ee et beanie eden Oe | lie 4 6 

1914, 410 4 6) 5 1|/ 611) 5 9/ 8 9) .. | 7 4/ 411 

1915, 5 5| 4 215 7! 611] 4 83| 411/9 5/611| 5 8 

ee Average 1916) 4 8) 5 1/111 3| 410] 411] 5 6|610/9 0O| 510 

ncrease per Head 4 joi7/ 5 9! 4 5/5 6| 60! 5 3] 7 611 1/8 9] 5 6 
k « e . et e 2 | . 

per Wee 1918} 4 5| 4 8| 5 4] 4 9| 4 4/-7 3/8 9/7 9] 4 9 

1919} 910| 7 o| 7 6| 6 9| 7 8| 9 2/9 7/9 1].8 6 

1920110 0; 9 3| 9 7! 711! 9 1/10 4/19 6 (|1511| 9 8 





* Changes recorded in this column are common to all States, as the particulars relating to 
the number of workpeople affected and the net amount of increase per week in each State were 
not ascertainable. + Including four changes which affected 157 workpeople in the Federal] 
Capital Territory. 


In point of number of changes in each State, New South Wales was 
first, Victoria second, and Queensland third, in each of the years 1913 
to 1916. During the year 1917 the number of changes in Queensland 
exceeded the number recorded in Victoria, while during the year 1918, 
the number of changes in Queensland was greater than the number 











”? 
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recorded as having taken place in New South Wales. In the year 1919 
the number of changes recorded for New South Wales was greatly in 
excess of the number for any other State. The upward movement of 
wages during the year 1920 is shewn by the exceptionally large number 
of changes which were recorded. In all States the number of changes 
is greatly in excess of those for any previous year. The relative position 
of the States in point of the numbers of changes effected, and also in 
regard to the numbers of workers affected in each year depends, of course, 
largely on differences in population and on the magnitude of the different 
industries and callings in which changes took place. 


Included in the particulars contained in the foregoing table are 
those relating to five decreases during the year 1914, seven during the 
year 1915, eight during the year 1916, eleven during the year 1917, four 
during the year 1918, six during the year 1919, and eleven during the 
year 1920. The six decreases in rates in 1919 affected 4293 work-people 
to the extent of £886 per week. Three decreases were recorded in Queens- 
land, two in South Australia and one in Victoria. The most important of 
these decreases affected metalliferous miners at Moonta and Wallaroo, 
South Australia, and at Mount Morgan, Queensland, where wage agree- 
ments provided that the rates of wage should fluctuate according to the 
price of copper. In the other cases the reduced weekly wage was due to a 
reduction in the number of hours in the working week, without a corres- 
ponding (if any) increase in the hourly rate of pay, or to the result of appeals 
against recent awards or determinations, the effect of which had already 
been taken into the tabulations. Of the eleven decreases recorded during 
the year 1920, six occurred in New South Wales, four in Western Australia 
and one in Tasmania. The total number of workpeople affected by 
these changes was 2845, and the amount of decrease per week was £728. 
Of these eleven decreases, three were caused by reduction in the weekly 
rate of wage owing to the number of working hours per week being 
reduced without a corresponding increase in the hourly rate of wage ; 
five were due to lower rates for unskilled workers and employees at 
certain ages being inserted in awards which previously specified flat 
rates ; while the other decreases were caused by awards shewing lower 
rates of wage than the ruling or predominant rates which were being paid 
prior to the awards or determinations coming into force. 


The number of changes in rates of wage during the year 1920 was 
1999, which is the highest number recorded since the systematic collec- 
tion of these particulars by the Bureau was instituted. It will be ob- 
served, also, that in addition to the number of separate changes being 
higher in the year 1920, the number of workpeople who were affected by 
changes in rates of wage during that year was considerably higher than 
the number affected during any previous year. The total net amount of 
increase per week was also higher than for any prior period. 


The number of workpeople who were affected by changes in rates of 
wage during the year 1920 was 1,027,286, and the total net amount of 
increase per week was £494,708. The corresponding figures for the year 
1919 were 603,891 workpeople and £256,445, net amount of increase per 
week. Only eleven decreases in rates of wage were recorded during 1920, 
so that 1988 of the changes recorded gave increased rates of pay. The 
number of workpeople affected by the eleven decreases was 2845. 
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The average increase per head per week during the year 1920 was 
9s. 8d., as compared with 8s. 6d. during the previous year, 4s. 9d. during 
1918, and 5s. 6d. during the year 1917. 


3. Changes in Rates of Wage in Male and Female Occupations, 
Number and Effect of Changes in each State, 1918-1920.—Included in the 
changes in rates of wage recorded in the tables on pages 124 to 134 are 
those which in the whole or part thereof affected female occupations. 
Particulars in respect to these changes in so far as they relate to the 
numbers of male and female workers affected, etc., are set out hereunder 
for each State during the years 1913 to 1920 inclusive : 





Changes in Rates of Wage.—Male and Female Occupations.—Effect of Changes 
in each State and Territory, 1913-1920. 
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Year. | N.S.W. | Vic. ti land. S.A.  W.A. | Tas. | INL States. * C’wLTH. 
| ( | | 
NuMBER OF MALE EMPLOYEES AFFECTED. 

1913 | 83,470 | 44,692 16,095 3,616) 3,036 | 1,525 .. | 152,434 
1914 | 48,773 | 25,644 19,628 5,624, 7,616 | 4,232 re 390 | 111,907 
1915 | 97,672 | 36,022 | 21,831 9,807 | 2,588 | 2,787 185 | 10,000 | 180,892 
1916 +225,806| 99,667 68,125 | 39,586 5,669 6,885| 249 | 3,546 | 449,533 
1917 82,601 | 48,136 | 63,066 | 16,844 | 12,788 | 4,759/| 1,143 11,000 | 240,337 
1918 | 128,728 |} 91,857 59,909 12,889) 8,452 | 3,487 624 616 | 306,562 
1919 | 253,077 | 106,389 | 99,167 | 32,162 | 24,185 |13,906| 1,287 2,025 | 532,198 
1920 | 385,118 | 202,972 126,396 , 66,824 | 48,088 /24,213 703 | 7,812 | 862,036 

Net Amount oF INCREASE PER WEEK TO MALE EMPLOYEES. 

£ | £ | £ | £ eee £ £, £ 

1913 | 20,682, 9,317) 3,647] 1,127}; 428)| 6512 i 35,713 
1914 | 12,158 | 6,146 | 5,055 | 1,941 | 2,157 797 | 143 28,397 
1915 | 26,975 | 7,572 | 6,250} 3,431 545 | 730 87 | 2,938 | 48,528 
1916 | 53,395 26,877 | 39,874 | 9,774 | 1,414 | 1,937 82 | 1,593 | 134,946 
1917 | 25,773 | 11,080 | 17,106 | 5,244 | 3,329 | 1,878 635 | 4,800 69,845 
1918 | 29,410 | 22,574 | 16,186 | 3,311 | 1,889.) 1,284 273 239 75,166 
1919 | 132,237 | 38,115 | 38,200 | 10,690 | 9,560 | 6,560 618 920 | 236,900 
1920 | 207,403 | 98,778 | 63,432 | 27,498 | 22,157 [13,105 684 | 6,192 | 439,249 

AVERAGE INCREASE PER HEAD PER WEEK TO MALE EMPLOYEES. 
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* Changes recorded in this column are common to all States as the particulars relating to 
number of workpeople affected and the net amount of increase per week in each State were not 
pecan: + Including 4 changes which affected 157 workpeople in the Federal Capital 

erritory. 
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Changes in Rates of Wage.—Male and Female Occupations.—Effect of Changes 
in each State and Territory, 1913-20—cont. 
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Year. | N.S.W.| Vic. Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | AR ING Is. . All «| C’ wlth. 
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NUMBER OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES AFFECTED. 
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1920 | 69,492 | 55,239 | 19,158 | 9,781 | 7,401 | 4,104 75 | 165,250 





Net AMOUNT OF INCREASE PER WEEK TO FEMALE EMPLOYEES. 
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AVERAGE INCREASE PER HEAD PER WEEK TO FEMALE EMPLOYEES. 
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* See footnote on preceding page. 


4. Number and Effect of Changes in Rates of Wage in each State, 
Classified according to Industrial Groups, 1920.—(i.) Changes in Rates of 
Wage according to Industrial Groups, 1920.—In the following table 
particulars are given as to the number and effect of changes in 
rates of wage in 1920, in each State, classified according to the fourteen 
industrial groups adopted by this Bureau for the classification of current 
rates of wage, industrial disputes, etc. | Particulars concerning changes 
in rates of wage during the year 1913, and subsequent years to 1919, 
classified according to industrial groups, were published in Labour 
~ Reports Nos. 5 to 10. 





Changes in Rates of Wage, Number and Effect of Changes in each State and Territory, classified according to Industrial Groups, 1920. 








INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 








Particulars. 


ture, ‘Timber, 
etc. 


I. Wood, Furni- 





— — = 


New South Wales— 
Number of Changes .. 19 
Number of Persons affected . PLO LEO 


Amount of Increase per week $| 6,083 


Victoria— | 
Number -of Changes .. | 16 
Number of Persons affected . 11,410 


Amount of Increase per week £| 4,874 | 


Queensland— | 
Number of Changes . 12 
Number of Persons affected . 7,514 


Amount of Increase per week é| 1.992 | 


South Australia— 
Number of Changes 
Number of Persons affected . 2 
Amount of -Increase per week £| 98 
Western Australia— 
Number of Changes .. | 13 
Number of Persons affected . | 10,573 
Amount of Increase per week £ 3,151 
Tasmania— 
Number of Changes 





Number of Persons affected . 2,854 | 


Amount of Increase per week | 1,927 
Northern Territory— 

Number of Changes .. 

Number of Persons affected . 

Amount of Increase per week £ 
All States— 

. Number of Changes we 
Number of Persons affected .. 
Amount of Increase per week £ 

Commonwealth— | 


Number of Changes .. I 768 | 


Number of Persons affected .. | 44,732 
Amount of Increase per week = 19,015 





~ 
7 





| 


Engineering, 
Metal Works, 
etc. 

III. Food, Drink, 
| Tobacco, etc. 


| II. 


| 


55 83 | 
' 36,814 | 36,764 
15,280 | 19,804 | 


| 98] 62 
| 24,728 | 25,476 
8,765 | 11,342 


7,181 | 9,573 
2,091 | 5,962 








74,853 | 81,876 





-#* Miscellaneous (Group XIV. ) incinde 
¢ See paragraph on page 129. 


| 
| 
| 


IV. Clothing, 
V. Books, 
Printing, etc. 


Hats, Boots, etc. | 


12 31 | 


18 25 
3,976 | 2,944 
1,864 | 1,119 | 

5 235 
1,199 | 2,896 

758 1,591 
| 5| 18 | 
955 3,905 
387 | 1,194 
318 | 

371 


123 | $241 | _ 
297145 | 41,383 | 


' 


Other 
Manufacturing. 


Vi: 


109 | 
36,875 


16,0086 


62 


24,118 


10,187 


32 
3,101 
1,930 


30 
5,120 
1,870 


18 
1,424 
677 


9 
1,033 
456 


Mines, 


Building. 
Quarries, etc. 
Rail and 
Tram 
Services. 


VIL. 
‘VIII. 


| 46,418 
| 19.795 





IX. 


35 


9 
27,307 
10,473 


8 | 


31,877 
10,110 


17 | 
94 | 20,126 


7,782 


12 
9.165 
5,664 


1.89] 
1,078 


182 
136,85 


4 | 3 
D> | 54,959 


| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 


XIII. Domestic, | 


etc. 
| XIV. Miscellane 


Other Land 
Transport. 
etc. 


XI. Shipping, 
Hotels, etc. 








| XII. Pastoral, 


>. < 











bo 
St 





or be 








ous.* 
ALL GROUPS, 


| 
| 


230 734 


165,746] 454,610 
80,477] 228,186 


107 354 


72,028) 258,211 
38,499] 119,706 


126 300 
39,606] 145,464 
18,123] 69,748 


85 231 


23,206| 76,605 


10,007} 30,316 

3 209 
058) 55,489 
115| 25,195 
4 154 
8| 28,317 
6} 14,593 


‘ 


10 
7,887 
6,280 


7481) $1,724 


| 34,285 |: 326,542| 1027286 
| 12,258 |158,842| 494,708 


s Commonwealth and State Public Serv ants, clerks, shop assistants, theatrical spiersen and others. 
t Including particulars of changes which involved decreases in rates of wage. 
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It should be observed that industrial awards made, and agreements 
filed, under the provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, the Arbitration (Public Service) Act, and Industrial Peace 
Act, which extend in their operation to more than one State, are counted 
as a change in each State affected. This is necessary in order that 
the total number of changes in each State may be obtained. The par- 
ticulars for the whole Commonwealth, however, record each award and 
agreement once only. For ex xample, an award affecting a section of the 
Commonwealth Public Service is operative in each State, and is accord- 
ingly included in the State table as a change in each State, but in the total 
for the Commonwealth the award is recorded as one change only. The 
totals of the changes recorded as operating in each State are, therefore, in 
some cases in excess of the totals given for the Commonwealth. On the 
other hand an award or agreement affecting marine engineers, cooks or 
stewards, where the persons affected are not working solely in any one 
State, the award or agreement is not recorded as a change operating in 
each State, but is added to the number of changes for all States. 


The total number of changes during the year 1920, according to State 
distribution, was 1999, but on classify’ ing the changes according to occupa- 
tion and industr y, and taking into consideration the fact that: awards and 
agreements made and filed under the provisions of the Acts mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph cover, in the majority of cases, more than 
one State, the number of separate changes was reduced to 1724. Of this 
number no less than 481 changes a flected wor Speers engaged in occupa- 
tions and industries classified in Group XIV.’ (Miscellaneous). ‘The 
number of employe es who were afiected by these changes was 326,542, 
and the amount of increase per week in wages was £158,842. Kighty two 
changes, affecting 136,854 workpeople, were classified in Group IX. (Rail- 
way and Jramway Services) ; 241 changes affecting 81,876 employees 
were classified in Group III. (Food, Drink, etc.), w hile the groups next in 
order according to workpeople affected were :—Groups II. (Engineering, 
Metal Works, etc.), with 123 changes, affecting 74,853 workpeople ; 
Group VI. (Other Manufacturing), with 245 changes, affecting 71,671 
workpeople ; Group VII. (Building), with 82 changes, affecting 61,552 
workpeople ; Group IV. (Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc.), with 56 changes, 
affecting 55,345 workpeople ; Group VIII. (Mining, etc.), with 61 changes, 
affecting 47,865 workpeople, and Group I. (Wood, Furniture, Timber, 
etc.), with 68 changes, affecting 44,732 workpeople. 


(l.) Changes in Rates of Wage in Female Occupations according to 
Industrial Groups, 1920.—The particulars set out in the immediately pre- 
ceding table shew the total number of workpeople (male and female) 
affected by changes in rates of wage. In the following table the number 
of female employees i is shewn, classified according to the industrial groups 
in which the changes took place in each State during the year 1920. 


Similar information for the years 1913 to 1919 was published i in Labour 
Reports Nos. 5 to 10. 


* See footnote * page 128. 
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Changes in Rates of Wage.—Female Occupations in each State classified 
according to Industrial Groups, 1920. 








INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 



























































s | sf st = e . | | 
2 | ~?| 3| $;/ 2] 2/28) ¢ gs] 8] 8] z 
a | Bel «| a8) S| sass) 2 F] og e| &. 
PARTICULARS, | dla e Sl Go lb eer -E s\i2e SB) Mei |e Pa 5 
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oS Tot =a 6 wn oe | > vee i) oO | 
| S| So] sl Ba] 2] Bs\'8] 2 Bl g a| 3 
fo) S$ io) on Y Soe ‘ i=} oi 
A+ = 5 5 KA , ai 
a pe | Mel el © 1a 1° Pel Ue 
New South Wales— | | | | | | | | | 
Number of Persons affected | 100 | 37 | 3,303, 10,301) 1,529) 1,764) 64, .. | 300) 12,617| 39,477) 69,492 
Amount of Increase per week £| 30 | 21 | 1,157 2,255) 823) 433] 18) .. 45| 3,035] 12,966) 20,783 
| | | ; | | | | 
Victoria— | | | 
Number of Persons affected | 250 | 12 | 4,540/23,441| 2,43212,744| 8] .. | 500! 2,650) 18,662] 55,239 
Amount of Increase per week £| 66 | 3 | 1,208) 7,928) 1,201) 766 Q| .. | 75} 1,287] 8,392) 20,928 
Queensland— | | | 
Number of Persons affected 70 | 966) 2,740 601) 155) 159 .. | «| 4,430} 10,037) 19,158 
Amount of Increase per week £ . 25 264| 1,014) 214 89} 58] .. en 1067 3,085) 6,316 
} } | | | j 
South Australia— | | | | 
Number of Persons affected 20 | 50! 311/ 2,320! 740/ 182] 35] .. | 200) 1,654] 4,269) 9,781 
Amount of Increase per week £ 6 | 6); 48) 761) 201; 49) 4| .. 30; 328) 1,385) 2,818 
Western Australia— | | | | | 
Number of Persons affected 20 | .. | 45) 1,207; 130) 25) 11) 1,338) 4,625) 7,401 
Amount of Increase per week £ 5 J ss 11| 510 33 13 f( | 662) 1,797| 3,038 
Tasmania— | | | | 
Number of Persons affected | 35 .. | 590 673 96 31) 57| 20 200} 2,402) 4,104 
Amount of Increase per week £| 9 en 124 189 63] 14, 16) 11 107 955} 1,488 
All States— | | | 
Number of Persons affected set ilnaiels Bole|| ods Mit soe scope ere Ollters ar | ae 75 
Amount of Increase per week £ ae ee an os etree eset) 2OGli ee 88 
| } | 2 
Commonwealth— | | | | | 
Number of Persons affected | 495 | 99 | 9,755) 40,682) 5,528) 4,901 834) 95/1000) 22,889) 79,472/165250 
Amount of Increase per week | 141 | 20 | 2,812) 12,657! 2,535) 1,364] 105} 99} 150) 6,486; 29,080 55,459 
= \ - ue = —— 

















It will be seen from the above table that 165,250 female employees were 
affected by changes in rates of wage during the twelve months under 
review. The total net amount of increase per week received by these 
employees was £55,459. In Victoria 55,239 females received increased 
wages during the year, as compared with 69,492 in New South Wales, 
19,158 in Queensland, and 9781 in South Australia. Employees engaged 
in the manufacture of clothing, hats, boots, etc. (Group IV.), to the number 
of 40,682, were granted higher rates of pay during the year. The group in 
which the largest number of females who were affected by changes in 
rates of wage was Group XIV. (Miscellaneous),* no less than 7 9,472 em- 
ployees being classified under this heading. 


(iii.) Changes in Rates of Wage in the Commonwealth, classified 
according to Industrial Growps, 1913-1920.—In the following table, par- 
ticulars are shewn relating to the number of changes, number of work- 
people affected, and the total amount of increase per week resulting from 
such changes in the Commonwealth, classified according to industrial 
groups during the eight years 1913-1920. It must be borne in mind that 
the numbers of changes shewn in the following table are subject to the 
qualifications mentioned on page 129 in regard to the awards made and 
agreements filed under the provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, the Arbitration (Public Service) Act and the 
Industrial Peace Act. 








* See footnote * page 128. 
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5. Changes in Rates of Wage classified according to Methods by 
wnich Effected, Commonwealth and States, 1913-1920 :— 


(i.) Changes in Rates of Wage and Methods by which effected, Com- 
monwealth, 1913-1920.—Comparative particulars are contained in the 
following table, of the total number and effect of all changes in rates of 
wage brought about throughout the Commonwealth during the years 
indicated, as a result of the application of one or other of the specified 


methods :— 


Changes in Rates of Wage, according according to Methods by which Eflected. 
Commnonwealtl. 1913-1920 


{ 


























, Sm ap i alt : > Stas | 
eraeeee | mn |aOO.: ae eoe ofS | aq | 
|s$s2/ 85 |82 2) 8 | 822] 22 | 884 | 
es .o) Oa |(BOoOR| Ve a- Teo, RHO * 

| 5qm| 28 jssogi ss./| ge. | ae! Youd ~ 
Particulars. S82| AS 888 | 8.5 | £288] bas | GSo a 

PSS) wo (Sree dts | Sas | 4k? | Soe C 
} At mr OO le Ba rt ors =o 1% D | om | “ES 
| pO Ao AoFc| ,OF! sae! »- SS] aw 

a A Aah Hise | a a i ob, rod | po 

1913. | | | | | | 
Number of Changes 2 30 | 4 3 24 2138 36 | 312 
Number of Workpeople affected 12,011 | 4,336, 101 | 4,487] 3,387 | 136,702' 5,108 | 166,132 
Amount of Increase per week £/ 1,543 | 1,120 | 20 | 1,679 831 | 31,328 1,192 | 37,713 
1914. | | 
Number of Changes 12 | 57 1 5 3 197) 62 365 
Number of Workpeople affecte d 3,042 | 8,357 60 | 21,412 | 3,180 | 87,131} 2,036 | 125,218 
Amount of Increase per week £ 478 | 2,503 | 18 | 7,451 953 | 18,719 563 30,685 
1915. | | 
Number of Changes ‘ 21 | 63 | 20 9 14 202) 36 365 
Number of Workpeople a flected 17,727 | 11,593 | 2,587 | 16,386 | 11,620 |128,531] 8,966 | 197,410 
Amount of Increase per week £/ 3,941 | 2,872 | 593 | 4,317 | 3,080 | 34,290, 2,812 | 51,905 
1916. | | 
Number of Changes ; 51 | 175 | 9 aLY/ 30 467) 72 | 821 


Number of Workpeople affected | 55,560 46,633 | 4,984 | 40,978 | 25,081 | 305,340 13,911 492,487 
Amount of Increase per week £/} 10,831 | 12,114) 1,518 | 14,965 | 6,800 | 94 (005 2,690 | 142,923 


1917. | . | 
| 


Number of Changes : 24 19 14 35 28 310 88 574 
Number of Workpeople affected] 9,531 | 15,827 | 19,500 | 20,759 | 16,443 | 198,723! 12,127 | 292,910 
Amount of Increase per week £} 3,097 | 5,429 | 10,996 | 7,654 5,579 | 44,477, 3,775 | 81,007 
1918. | | 
Number of Changes : 14 | 3 29 142 354 95 | 779 


132 
Number of Workpeople affected 12,916 | 43,428 591 | 20,502 | 6,764 | 270,777, 6,603 | 361,581 
473 | 334 4,481 1,683 64,642 2,251 85,260 

| | 


3 
Amount of Increase per week £} 2,396 9, 


1919. 
Number of Changes eve 36 | 238 29 = 42 141 582 100 1,168 


Number of Workpeop! e affected | 10,285 | 84,535 45,049 , 27,244 | 337,625 31,412 | 603,891 
Amount of Increase per week £ | 4,373 | 28,937 | 24,233 | 29,584 | 10,017 148,632 10,669 | 256,445 


o> 
~I 
ra 
— 














1920. 
Number of Changes : 28 333 23 | 64 163 978 | 135 1.724 
Number of Workpeople affected 15,193 |169,973) 64,691 | 75,048 | 26,733 |648,083 -27,565 |1027286 
Amount of Increase per week £ | 4,597 | 85,469 | 38,441 24. 807 | 11,603 |315,728 14,058 | 494,708 


* In this table an Industrial Award or Agreement under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, an Order of the War Precautions Coal Board, the Arbitration (Public Service) 
Act or the Industrial Peace Act, is counted as one change only, although such Award, Agreement 
or Order may be operative in more than one State. See also remarks on page 122 with respect to 
the inclusion of a number of Industrial Agreements filed under the provisions of the Commonwealth 
Act being recorded as a single change only. 

It will be seen from the preceding table that, during each year for 
which particulars are furnished, the most frequent method by which 
changes in rates of wage were arranged was by award or determination 
under State Industrial Acts. Direct negotiations between employers and 
employees, or their representatives, were responsible for numerous changes 
during each of the years. Awards and agreements made and filed under 
the provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 


brought about large numbers of changes during the last four years. It 








Changes in Rates of Wage in the Commonwealth according to Industrial Groups, 1913-1920. . 





INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 









































33 ‘eo eo | £.- Mm > on — ® © 2 : se | & i oe = = 
Particulars. Fe .; gS As = S E £5 = 5 e sae _8 ewe | . . | 3 7 Sa S 
soe|s@s| ss | 8 | 82 | 68 | & | BS |eee| 82 | 28 | 88 | 84 | 22) & 
Soe LER Sry Sls vafe dl cet || eae ye lag (a esl Se erence Wea oe a ee oe oa oe 
oo A+ Ss | fe 2 Hes | i oo | OF ES : 3 
S Lam ® = ro) ~ Q rt ma = ee — = pA 7 ~ = 4 red Er > ee 
5 i= | as py = > PO lH sd 4 y . . fa 
HP? ye™ |e rH and a | ‘ ‘ 
1913. rr as fT : i | | ; 
Number of Changes... Re 10 20 45 | 15 11% 55)| 21) 417 16/ 12 19 3 9 59 312 Q 
Number of Persons affected ..| 7,975 | 6,594 117,428 11,727] 4,602 | 17,110 , 19,237 | 6,112 | 20,046 | 7,335 | 1,839 g28 | 6,481 | 38,818) 166,132 m 
Amount of nem per week £| 1,569] 1,607 | 4,255 2,062 | 1,126 | 3,480 5,696 | 1,210 | 3,219 | 2,324) 543) 436) 1,922 8,264 37,713 Ss 
Number of Changes ..  ..| 14 30 58 | 10 17 ey LO 25 153) en On DG 9 4 | 94 365 os 
Number of Persons affected ..| 10,762 | 9,582 | 22,692 | 14,970 | 2,686 | 9,061 | 8,380 | 7,776 | 5,313 | 4,020 ' 16,758 | 590 939 | 11,689, 125,218 - 
Amount of rare per week £| 2,516 | 1,834 | 4,958 | 2,461 523 | 2,181 | 2,471 | 1,581 | 1,334 716 | 6,933 120 188 | 2,869 30,685 - 
Number of Changes .. mye 51 48 7 7 61 Teese 87 Sis) ore ke ell 54 365 x 
Number of Persons affected ..| 4,912 | 32,322 | 18,214 1,023 | 1,724 | 15,451 | 6,616 | 19,925 | 27,140 | 5,468 13,154 | 2,800 | 5,011 | 44,150) 197,410 S 
Amount of oe per week £) 1,131 | 8,835 | 4,204 339 539 | 2,921 | 1,173 | 5,507) 4,629 | 2,082 | 3,702 852 | 1,095 | 14,896 51,905 c 
6. | | | 
Number of Changes ..  ..| 35] 74] 107| 21] 27, 108/87) = 63} 64 | 81 44} 11] 13] 186 821 i 
Number of Persons affected ..| 16,111 | 27,412 | 38,171 | 30,918 | 10,210 34,037 | 37,536 | 63,308 | 83,526 | 19,232 12,898 | 16,266 | 9,882 | 92,980, 492 487 © 
Amount of Ne per week £| 4,255 | 6,894 116.383 | 6,858 | 2,270 9,172 | 12,400 | 17,827 | 17,450 | 5,282 | 3,411 | 16,858 | 2,016 21,847) 142,923 2 
9 aa } | a 
Number of Changes __.. ue 14 60 66 | val 31 53 | 38 | 28 50 19 25 | 10 15 | 144| 574 = 
Number of Persons affected -.| 10,495 | 16,994 | 30,515 | 25,652 | 6,386 12,585 | 11,426 | 25,022 | 37,264 | 10,261 | 12,613 | 3,440 | 15,359 | 74,808 292,910 Q 
Amount of Increase per week £| 2,568 | 3.394 | 2.015 6,104) 1,981 4,046 | 3,477 | 12,544 | 12,711 | 3,054 | 5,629 | 1,096 | 3,720 | 18,668, 81,007 S 
1918. | | 
Number of Changes ae ee 61 42 93 26 24 78 30 | 25 38 25. 38 6 255 270 779 
Number of Persons affected ..| 14,651 | 31,804 | 32,411 | 23,215 | 8,707 15,160 | 17,419 | 14,285 | 59,625 | 12,782 | 1,990 | 1,717 | 9,230 | 118,585, 361,581 
Amount of Increase per week £| 4,343 | 10,565 | 9,025 | 5,252 | 1,804 3,944 | 5,420 | 2,988 | 10,320 | 2,185 719 350 | 2,167 | 26,178) 85,260 
1919. 3 | | | | 
Number of Changes... ae 39 89 | 156 31 41 138 42 | 29 74 37 59 | 11 19 373, 1,168 
Number of Persons affected ..| 13,616 | 44,133 | 72,603 | 26,905 | 9,335 50,530 | 19,053 | 34,501 |114,365 | 20,871 | 34,294 | 9,030 | 25,799 | 128,856) 603,891 
Amount of Increase per week £| 4,890 | 20,381 | 23,551 | 11,308 | 4,449 17,829 | 8,941 | 17,434 | 56,872 | 8,701 18,168 5,739 | 7,620 | 50,562) 256,445 
1920. | | | | | 
Number of Changes ye ar 68 123 241 | 56 83 245 | 82 | 61 82 52 76 | 19 55 481; 1,724 
Number of Persons affected ..| 44,732 | 74,853 | 81,876 | 55,345 | 19,757 71,671 | 61,552 | 47,865 |1°6,854 | 28,532 285 | 326,542:1027286 























32 | 16,842 | 26,580 | 34,: 
Amount of Increase per week £/ 19,015 | 29,145 | 41,383 21,271 | 11,088 31,126 | 41,059 30,385 | 54,959 | 11,605 | 11,871 20,701 ‘12,258 158,842 494,708 





* In this table an Industrial Award or Agreement under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, an Order of the War 
Precautions Coal Board, the Arbitration (Public Se: vice) Act, or the Industrial Peace Act, Is counted as one change only although such 
Award, Agreement, or Order may be operative in more than one State. 
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must be mentioned that, so far as possible, the effect of awards or agree- 
ments are recorded in the figures for the year in which such awards or 
agreements are made and filed. In certain cases, however, the awards or 
agreements are made retrospective to the date on which the increased 
rate of wage has to be paid, while in others the particulars as to the number 
of workpeople affected and the effect of the change are difficult to ascer- 
tain. 





(il.) Changes in Rates of Wage and Methods by which Effected in 
each State and Territory, 1920.—The following tables set out particulars 
of the results of all changes in rates of wage which were recorded for 
the year 1920, according to the method by which the changes were 
effected. The particulars relating to changes effected with or without 
a stoppage of work are given separately, and include those involving any 
decrease in rates of wage. For comparative information for the years 
1913 to 1919 see Labour Reports, Nos. 5 to 10. 


Changes in Rates of Wage—Methods by which Effected, 1920. 


WITHOUT STOPPAGE) AFTER STOPPAGE ALL CHANGES. 
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| 
New South Wales— | gs] | ¢ | | & 
By voluntary action of employers 5. 646) SOO rere ones ae 5 | 646) 300 
By direct negotiations . . .. | 50 | 34,042] 20,276] © 20 | 2,21 | 1,012 70 | 36,259} 21,288 
By negotiations, intervention o | | | | | | 
assistance of third party es 5 | 18,696) 17,055 3 | 687) 489) 8 | 19,383) 17,494 
By award of court under Com- | | | | 
monwealth Act oe .. | 47 | 23,982) 8,059] .. 47 | 28,982 8,059 
By agreement registered under | | 
Commonwealth Act .. .. | 61] 6,073) 3,498] Sg . | 61 6,078 3,498 
By award under State Act =... (477 | 349,998 166361| 1 200 70, 478 | 350,198) 166,931 
~ By agreement registered under | | | 
State Act a wy, 64 | 18,004) 10,577| a 65, 39, =65 | 18,069 10,616 
TOTAL (709 | 451,441/226626) 25 | 3,169) 1,560) 734 | 454,610 228,186 
Victoria— | | 
By voluntary action of employers) 9 | 3,924 1,459) .. | .. | .. | 9 3,924 1,459 
By direct negotiations .. - | 96 | 78,711) 36,396) 15 | 5,205, 3,485) 111 | 83,916 39,881 
By negotiations, intervention or | | | 
| assistance of third party eG alee. ON7 10.521) 1/ 1,120 392 7 | 24,137) 10,913 
By award of court under Com- | | | | | 
monwealth Act Be ~. | 52 | 24,948) 7,733) 52 | 24,948) 7,733 
By agreement registered under | | | 
Commonwealth Act .. e100) | 12,600) 4¢510) a, | 60 | 12,667} 4,510 
By determination under State 
Act Re ae ate ~. |114 | 108,319 54,915) 1 300 295) 115 | 108,619 55,210 
TOTAL 337 | 251,586 115534| 17 | 6,625) 4,172) 354 | 258,211) 119,706 
Queensland— | | ~ 
By direct negotiations .. vie | tO 270 618) 4 103 38; 20 1,373 656 
By negotiations, intervention or | | 
assistance of third party ae EUS paral VAL Ty a trea) 4 2,931} 2.228 
By award ot court under Com- | 
monwealth Act ae -- | 83 | 5,328} 1,520) 38 5,328, 1,520 
By agreement registered under 
Commonwealth Act : 3 | 66 62) 3 66 62 
By award under State Act. 218 | 134,692 64,893) 218 | 134,692) 64,893 
By agreement registered under | 
State Act ays i omer ee Ore 389 iby 1,074! 389 
TOTAL 4 296 145,361, 69,710 4 | 103 300 | 145,464! 69,748 
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Changes in Rates of Wage—Methods by which Effected, 1920—continued. 
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een 7a “al 
| “aS | = } 43 | 2 . 1 > = 
METHODS BY WHIOH CHANGES | by COR ; BE} OO ;) a] we oe. 
eemesy ence Bas) ow 2 Sq Hes) 62 > at 
WERE EFFECTED. 32\ BS | 48'2| oe Bee lease oO 5 2 492 
~ | te Lo on | 2 o -¢ om ha) 
ls2| wa |e] cf] at | see) Sa) F< | ser 
Iaa| [C2 |aee as] Of | aa AS | se | amy 
S| 68 lease) [1 obi aso | ae B 
$3 | 8°" £3 \so 3 | 8° 
} 
South Australia— £ ¢ | og 
By voluntary action of employers 3 2,685 420) .. re ee 3} 2,685) 420 
By direct negotiations .. are 45, 22,320) 11,338 15 1,681 | 728) 60| 24,001} 12,066 
By negotiations, intervention or | | 
assistance of third party... Biers G Olle 222 Ola meere cea 5| 11,691] 2,297 
By award of court under Com- | | 
monwealth Act vs he Wil 1004) 209 De ees x 47; 7,594) 2,095 
By agreement registered under | | | | 
Commonwealth Act .. ae 20 4,167 12.600). 22. aoe be oe 20;| 4,167; 1,600 
By award or determination | | | | | 
under State Act ** .. .. 81) 22,423] 10,593] 1] . 128 37) 82| 22,551} 10,630 
By agreement registered under | | 
State Act... ee | 14. 3,916) 1,208) .. me .. | 14) 3,916; 1,208 
TOTAL ae aie es | 215) 74,796] 29,551) 16 | 1,809 765 231) 76,605} 30,316 ie 
Western Australia— | | | | 
By voluntary action of employers, 7 6,806) 1,946) as eee 7| 6,806| 1,946 
By direct negotiations -- | 50, 15,103). 5,929 i ajar] 733| 464 65; 15,836, 6,393 
By negotiations, intervention or | | 
assistance of third party .. 7, 1,611) 1,295 4 925| 636 11| 2,536] 1,931 
By award of court under Com- | | | 
monwealth Act a .. |- 45| 5,896) 1,857] 1 23) 5) 46) 5,924) 1,852 
By agreement registered under | | | 
Commonwealth Act A ec 567 362) 1) 200) 68 8 767 430 
By award under State Actf .. | 29) 17,586) 9,716 4 | 1,528) 1,082) 33} 19,114) 10,798 
By agreement registered under | a 
State Act SE aie ae 38; 4,306) 1,725) 1 200 120 39 4,506 1,845 
TOTAL ors os -- | 183) 51,875) 22,830) 26 | 3,614] 2,365) 209) 55,489| 25,195 
Tasmania— 
By voluntary actionofemployers) 4, 1,132 472) .. ie re 4; 1,182 472 
By direct negotiations -- | 72) 7,390} 3,926) 4 | 93 59 31), 7,483} 3,985 
By nezotiations, intervention or | | 
assistance of third party .. | 4 339| 230 | 444) 88) 6 783 318 
By award of court under Com- | | | 
monwealth Act a oh 45| 4,147) 1,962) .. i bs 45| 4,147) 1,962 
By agreement registered under 
Commonwealth Act -» | 16] 1,863) 590) .. Ne el 16; 1,863 590 
By determination under State | | | 
Act... ar ne ate 52| 12,909) 7,266) .. oie us 52} 12,909) 7,266 < 
TOTAL re oe -- | 148) 27,780) 14,446 6 537 147 154] 28,317) 14,593 
Northern Territory— | | 
By direct negotiations ai 7| 703 684, .. oe ore if 703 684 
All States— | | 
By direct negotiations .- | 2 402) 516 2 402 516 
By negotiations, intervention or 
assistance of third party 1} 2,500) 2,625) 1| 730 635 2} 3,230) 3,260 
By award of court under Com- | | | | | | 
monwealth Act ae ore eel edslao| e086) i: sie eee 2} 3,125) 1,586 
By agreement registered under | | | | 
Commonwealth Act ate 4 1,130) 918) oe | 4; 1,130 918 




















TOTAL  .- «se 9| 7,157| 5,645| 1| 730) 685| 10] 7,887| 6,280 




















Commonwealth*— 
By voluntary action of employers, 28) 15,193) 4,597) .. | .. | .. 28] 15,193) 4,597 
By direct negotiations’ .» | 260| 159,941) 79,683} 73 | 10,032} 5,786 333| 169,973) 85,469 
By negotiations, intervention or | | 
assistance of third party .. 12) 60,785) 36,251 11 | 3,906) 2,190) 23} 64,691| 38,441 
By award of court under Com- | 
monwealth Act* HE vo: | 
By agreement registered under 
Commonwealth Act* an 
By award or determination under! | 
State Acts... ie .. | 971) 645,927/314244 7 | 2,156) 1,484 978) 648,083) 315,728 
By agreement registered under | 
State Acts... ate -. | 133 27,300} 13,899 2| 265 159 135) 27,565) 14,058 











63| 75,020| 24,812 1 28 +5) 64| 75,048! 24,807 
62) 26,533) 11,540 dl 2.00 68, 163] 26,733} 11,608 
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TOTAL* oe ee oe 1629 1010699'485026 95 | 16,587) 9,682) 1,724|1027286| 494,708 


Be NN RO LRA Fakta ch A Dd tel ES aa Bed eI Bafa acc Poche coalesce ececial E t 
* in this section of the table an Award or Agreement under the Commonwealth Con 

ciliation and Arbitration Act, and the Commonwealth (Public Service) Arbitration Act is counted as 

one change only, although such Award or Agreement may be operative in more than one State. 

+ Decrease. t An Industrial Agreement which has been made a Common Rule is classified in this ~ 

table as an award of the Court of Arbitration. 
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The total number of changes recorded during the year 1920, was 
1,724, of which 978, or 57 per cent. of the total number, were brought 
about by award or determination under State Industrial Acts. The 
number of workpeople who were affected by these 978 changes was 
648,083, and the total amount of increase per week was £315,728. ‘The 
number of changes in New South Wales brought about by State awards 
or variation of awards was 478. The number of workpeople affected was 
350,198 and the increase in wages per week was £166,931. In Victoria. 
115 Wages Board determinations were made, affecting 108,619 work- 
people, as compared with 218 State awards or variations of awards in 
Queensland ; 82 in South Australia ; 33 in Western Australia, and 52 in 
Tasmania. The number of changes in rates of wage brought about by di- 
rect negotiations between employers and employees or their representa- 
tives was 333, the number of employees affected being 169,973, for an in- 
crease per week of £85,469. Twenty-three changes were effected after 
negotiations with the assistance of a third party not connected with 
Commonwealth or State Industrial Courts. The number of changes in 
rates of wage which were recorded as having been made by awards or 
variations of awards by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration was 64, while the number of industrial agreements affecting 
wages filed under the provisions of the Commonwealth Act was 163. 
Industrial agreements numbering 135 were filed under the provisions of 
State Industrial Acts. Included in the total number of changes were 95 
which were arranged after stoppages of work. 


SECTION XII.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


1. General.—The systematic collection of statistical information 
regarding industrial disputes (strikes and lock-outs) occurring in each 
State and Territory throughout the Commonwealth was initiated by this 
Bureau at the beginning of the year 1913, and particulars relating there- 
to, for the first complete year, were published in Labour Report No. 5, 
Section XI. (Strikes and Lock-outs). An examination of the available 
data contained in official reports, newspapers, and other publications 
during past years shewed that insufficient material existed, for the com- 
pilation of anything like complete or comprehensive statistics regarding 
industrial disputes in the Commonwealth for years prior to 1913. 


(i.) Collection of Particulars —Under the system initiated in 1913: 
information as to the occurrence of an industrial dispute is derived from 
a number of sources, of which the following are the most important :— 
(a) Reports by labour agents and correspondents who have been ap- 
pointed in all the most important industrial centres of the Common- 
wealth ; (b) official notifications from heads of various Commonwealth 
and State Departments ; (c) quarterly reports sent in by secretaries of 
trade unions, and (d) newspapers, trade and labour journals, and other 
publications. 


Upon information being furnished as to the existence of an industrial 
dispute involving stoppage of work, forms* are despatched to the several 
parties concerned, viz., secretaries of trade unions, employers’ organisa- 
tions, and individual employers. The first parts of these forms are 








* As these forms have been prescribed under the Census and Statistics Act 1905, it is com-~ 
pulsory for prescribed persons to furnish the information required. 
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required to be returned immediately, and provide for the insertion of 
information as to (a) the locality in which the dispute exists ; (6) its 
cause or object ; (c) the date of commencement ; and (d) the number of 
persons involved directly and indirectly. The second parts of the 
forms, which must be returned as soon as the dispute is terminated, 
provide for information regarding (a) the date of termination ; (6) the 
conditions or terms on which work was resumed; (c) the method by 
which settlement was effected ; (d) the estimated loss in wages ; and (e) 
particulars as to the number of workpeople affected, etc., if the terms 
of the settlement involved a change in rates of wage or hours of labour. 


(ii.) Methods of Tabulation—Where the information furnished by 
one party to the dispute substantially agrees with that furnished by the 
other, the facts are considered to be accurate, and the particulars are 
accepted for tabulation. In all cases where discrepancies or inconsistent 
accounts are received, special enquiries are instituted, ordinarily through 
the labour agents and correspondents. The whole of the available 
information is then tabulated as fairly as possible, and the sum- 
marised results agree not necessarily with the testimony of a single 
individual, but harmonise with the concurrent evidence of the majority, 
or of those whose returns appear to be the most reliable. It may, there- 
fore, happen that the particulars, as presented in these Reports con- 
cerning certain disputes, do not agree with those submitted by the 
participants in such disputes. ‘Certain stoppages of work are, however, 
excluded from the tabulations, for the reason that they are not of sufficient 
magnitude. Disputes involving less than 10 workpeople, or which 
lasted for less than one day, except where the aggregate number of 
working days lost exceeded 10 days, are excluded. In tabulating the 
particulars thus received and compared, the information is divided under 
four headings :—-(a) Number of establishments involved ; (6) number 
of workpeople involved (i.) directly and (ii.) indirectly ; (c) number of 
working days lost ; and (d) estimated loss in wages. 


(iii.) Definitions and Explanations of Terms.—Industrial Disputes 
involving stoppage of work may be classified under three main headings, 
viz., (a) a strike, (b) lock-out, or (c) a sympathetic strike. For the pur- 
poses of these investigations the following definitionst have been ac- 
cepted :— 


(a) A strike is defined as a concerted withdrawal from work by 
a part or all of the employees of an establishment or of 
several establishments, with a view to enforcing a demand 
on the part of the employees, or of resisting some demand 
made by their employers. 








+ It must be observed, however, that certain stoppages of work do not come within these defin- 
itions, such as those where the relationship of employer and employee does not exist, e.g., rabbit 
trappers who refused to continue to supply certain freezing companies with rabbits owing to the com- 
panies refusing to pay an advanced price; and labourers refusing to commence work at the rate of 
wage offered. It has been held judicially that a refusal to commence or to continue work does not 
constitute a strike, unless such refusal is a breach of an existing contract of employment. Again, 
stoppages of work for the purpose of holding meetings are not designated industrial disputes, seeing 
that the stoppages are not necessarily for the purpose of enforcing or resisting demands. The 
majority of these meetings are held during working hours so as to ensure a full attendance, and are 
ene called to discuss some question with a view to ascertain whether any definite action should 

taken, 
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(b) A lock-out is a refusal on the part of an employer or several 
employers, to permit a part or all of the employees to con- 
tinue at work, such refusal being made to enforce a demand 
on the part of the employers, or to resist some demand made 
by their employees. 

(c) Asympathetic strike is one in which the employees of an estab- 
lishment, or of several establishments, make no demand for 
their own benefit, but leave work in order to assist employees 
of some other establishment or establishments, on strike or 
locked out, for the purpose of enforcing or resisting a de- 
mand. 


In view of the difficulty which may often occur in distinguishing 
clearly whether a stoppage of work constitutes a strike or a lock-out, for 
the purposes of these investigations all stoppages coming within the 
definitions adopted, are grouped under the generic term *‘ industrial dis- 
putes.” 


‘“ Establishment’? means the place of work or business carried on by 
a person, firm, company, or Government Department. Shops, factories, 
places of business or construction or repairing works of different em- 
ployers in the same locality, or of the same employer in different localities, 
are considered as separate establishments. 

-“ Workpeople directly involved in dispute’’* includes only those 
workpeople who actually joined in the demand and who, on refusal of 
such demand, ceased work. In the case of a lock-out the term is used to 
include the number of workpeople whom the employer refused to allow 
to work unless they complied with his demand. 


‘“Workpeople indirectly involved in dispute” refers only to those 
employees who were involuntarily thrown out of work as the result of 
an industrial dispute, caused by certain other employees going on strike 
or through an employer or employers locking out certain other em- 
ployees, whose absence from work rendered it impossible for work to 
proceed in the establishment or establishments affected by the dispute. 
It often occurs also that when one section of employees is engaged in an 
industrial dispute, the effect of such dispute is to cause loss of time to 
other employees following occupations which are dependent upon those 
followed by the workpeople actually on strike or locked out. 

‘“ Working days lost’’ refers to working time lost in consequence of 
the dispute, and is obtained by multiplying the number of workpeople 
directly and indirectly involved by the duration of the dispute in work- 
ing days. 

In computing the duration of a dispute in working days, Sundays 
(except where continuous processes are carried on) and holidays are ex- 
cluded. It is generally considered that had a dispute not occurred, the 
employment would have been constant, and allowance is not made for 
short time work due to slackness of trade, etc. This course is not pre- 
cisely correct, but until a complete investigation can be made as to the 
amount of unemployment due to seasonal trades, or intermittency in 
trade activity, no definite allowance can be computed and allowed. 





* The same persons may, of course, be involved in two or more disputes in a single year 
in which case they would be duplicated in the statistics of the number of workpeople involved 
ia disputes. This remark also applies to those workpeople involuntarily thrown out of work. 
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‘* Estimated loss in Wages”’ is computed, and represents the amount 
in wages which would have been earned by the workpeople involved had a 
stoppage not taken place. It is admitted that the element of unemploy- 
ment also enters into this phase of the statistics. Further, in some in- 
dustrial work (e.g., shearing and sugar-cane cutting) the amount of 
work available is de finite, and the amount to be earned in wages, in 
executing the work, is not reduced by reason of it not being entered upon 
and finished within a certain reasonable period. For some purposes, 
therefore, it may be contended that a loss in wages is not necessarily 
incurred if only the commencement or completion of the work is delayed 
through a stoppage of work. 

In all quarterly tabulations, particulars of disputes which commenced 
within the quarterly period (so far as they relate to the number of work- 
ing days and wages lost) are separated from those respecting disputes 
which had commenced in a previous quarter but which had not been 
settled within that period. 


In annual tabulations, particulars are included only with respect to 
industrial disputes which commenced during any calendar year.* ‘This 
course requires the elimination of such data as relates to disputes which 
commenced during an earlier period, but which remained unsettled dur- 
ing some portion of the succeeding year. On the other hand, it necessi- 
tates the inclusion of the number of working days and wages lost during 
the following year in connection with disputes commenced during the 
calendar year to which the statistics relate. For this reason the aggregate 
of the particulars relating to the four quarters of any year will not neces- 
sarily agree with the annual results. 


(iv.) Other Particulars —The information obtained from the before- 
mentioned tabulations forms the basis for further analysis, and data are 
thus afforded with respect to the following :—(a) The duration of dis- 
putes ; (b) the causes of disputes ; (c) the results of disputes ; and (d) 
the methods by which settlements of disputes are effected. The main 
features of and the extent of each analysis are fully dealt with in suc- 
ceeding sub-sections, and are accompanied by relative tables. 


2. Industrial Disputes (involving Stoppage of Work), Number and 
Magnitude in each State and Territory, 1918-1920.—In the following 
table complete particulars are given with respect to the number and 
magnitude of industrial disputes which commenced in each State and 
Territory in the years indicated. The annual figures for the year 1913 
were published in Labour Report No. 5, and those for the years 1914 to 
1919, were shewn in detail in Labour Reports Nos. 6 to 10. In order to 
allow of a ready comparison of the results of the investigations, particulars 
are furnished in the following table for the eight vears, 1913 to 1920. It 
is pointed out that the losses in w orking days and wages, shewn in the 
table, do not represent the losses during each calendar year, but shew the 
total losses caused by the industrial disputes which commenced during 
each year. A table shewing the number of disputes, the number of 
workpeople involved, and the losses in working days and wages during 
each calendar year, 1913 to 1920, is given on page 169 of this Report. 





* Any tabulation as to causes, duration, etc., based on disputes which were in existence in any 
given year, and not on those which commenced in that year, would inevitably result in confusion, 
seeing that particulars relating to the same dispute would probably occur in two successive years. 
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Industrial Disputes (involving Stoppage of Work).—Number and Magnitude in 
each State and Territory, and for the Commonwealth, 1913-1920. 





State or 
Territory. 





N.S. Wales 


Victoria 


Queensland 


South Australia 


W. Australia .. 


Tasmania 


Fed. Cap. Terr. 


Nth. Territory 


Commonwealth 








| Year. | 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


1913 | 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


1918 | 


1919 
1920 
1913 
1914 


to 1920 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 











Estab- 
No. of /jlishments |_ 
Disputes) Involved 
in 
Disputes. 
134 466 
235 908 
272 694 
336 (ply 
296 918 
138 182 
267 678 
349 650 
29 63 | 
44 164 
38 154 
55 449 
52 636 
33 190 
62 372 
53 809 
17 20 
18 42 
17 39 
64 252 
39 202 
84 696 
69 295 
55 71 
9 13 
13 45 
15 25 
21 45 | 
24 44 | 
17 | 25 
32 | 75 
40 | 126 
9 | $24 
18 | 19 
6 | 20 | 
24 | 35 
23 | 128 
22 «| 56 
20 | 157 
45 434 
8 30 
6 22 
2 2 
6 OG 
8 11 
if 
5 7 
12 14 | 
1 1 
1 1 
1 | 
1 4 
2 2 
a ff 
4 2 
Ay || 2 
Sant 4 
5 9 
208 921 
337 1,203 
358 942 
508 1,536 
444 1,941 
298 1,154 
460 1,713 
554 2,104 














No. of Workpeople Involved. | 











: In 
Directly. directly. 


25,647 | 


33 955 


47,006 | 


91,762 
118,515 
24,417 
64,956 


68,033 | 
4,151 | 


5,699 


5,434 | 


13,576 
15,976 
4,235 
15,169 
15,274 
1,781 
1,280 
1,477 
17,367 
12,074 
8,803 


9/078 | 


3,775 
272 
616 

1,314 


1,037 | 


3,958 
1,576 
4.437 


4732 | 
967 | 


Wee 
578 


131 | 
68 | 


254 
120 

75 
112 


46 | 


43,078 
57,005 
128,546 
154,061 
42.553 
100,300 
102,519 





33,493 | 











Total. 


14,364 
22,326 
22,608 
31,638 
15,508 
8.624 
35,040 
22,349 
2,026 
1,352 
809 
2,092 
2,114 
1,513 
7.487 
24,534 
225 
406 
589 
2,951 
971 
1,875 
6336 
2,033 
16 

575 


623 
"588 
146 
100 


39 
oy 


a 
21 


16,790 | 


27,976 
24,287 
42,137 
19.909 


13 ,€86 | 


57,291 
53,047 








40,011 
56,281 
69,614 
123,400 
134,023 
33,04] 
99,996 
90,382 


6,177 | 


7,051 
6,243 
15,668 
18,090 
5.748 


22,606 | 


39,808 
2,006 
1,686 
2,066 

20.318 

13,045 

10,678 

15,414 
5,808 


288 | 


1,191 
1,483 
1,643 
4,104 
2.005 
7,846 
5,799 


157,591 
155,566 


No. of 
Working 
Days 
Lost. 





468,957 


464,343 
1,145,222 
3,308,869 

181,639 
4,324,686 

587,156 

85,212 
84,106 


228,269 
760,410 
165,020 
733,333 
788,286 
55,288 
25,703 
19,934 
170,690 
317,699 
183,883 
586,661 
68,298 


2,500 
552 
5,237 
420 
615 
428 
1,910 





623,528 
1,090,395 
583,225 
1,678,930 
4,599,658 
580,858 





836,948 | 


Total 
Estimate & 
Loss in 
Wages. 


£ 
216,368 
419,656 
240,322 
674,064 

1,929,405 
112,894 

2,856,259 
432,988. 

35,744 











1,675. 
348 
2,365- 
345 
520 
395 
1,436 


287,739 
551,228 
299,638 
967,604 
2,594,808 
372,334 


6,308,226 (3,951,936 
1,872,065 |1,223,716 
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It will be seen from the foregoing table that industrial disputes 
throughout the Commonwealth were most frequent during the year 1920, 
when particulars concerning 554 dislocations of work were recorded. 
This number is considerably higher than that for any previous year. 
In 1916 the number of disputes was 508, and during the years 1917 and 
1919 stoppages of work numbering 444 and 460 respectively were re- 
corded. Since the systematic collection of particulars concerning in- 
dustrial disputes was commenced in 1913, information relating to 3167 
stoppages of work has been collected and tabulated. The period during 
which this number of disputes occurred was eight years 1913 to 1920. 
[t is, of course, obvious that the mere number of disputes cannot by itself 
be accepted as a proper basis of comparison, nor does the number of work- 
people involved afford a satisfactory basis, if it is desired to compare 
the effect of dislocations during certain periods or within certain areas ; 
a better idea as to the signfiicance and effect of industrial disputes may 
be obtained from the number of working days lost and the estimated 
loss in wages. 


The number of workpeople who were involved in the industrial 
disputes which commenced during the year 1920 was 155,566, as com- 
pared with 157,591 during 1919; 173,970 during 1917; and 170,683 
during 1916. During each of the other years for which particulars are 
shewn,. the number of workpeople affected by dislocations of work was 
comparatively low. 


* 


The greatest losses in working days and wages were occasioned by 
disputes which began during the year 1919. The number of working 
days lost on account of the 460 disputes during 1919 was 6,308,226, 
causing an estimated loss of wages of £3,951,936. Comparatively heavy 
losses were caused by disputes commencing during the years 1916, 1917 
and 1920, During 1916, disputes numbering 508 caused a loss of 1,678,930 
working days, and a consequential estimated loss of £967,604 in wages ; 
in 1917 the number of disputes was 444, the loss in working days 4,599,658, 
and the loss in wages £2,594,808, and in 1920 the corresponding figures 
were 554 disputes, 1,872,065 working days, and £1,223,716 lost in wages. 


It must be mentioned, however, that the figures for 1914 and 1916 
include particulars of abnormal disputes which occurred in the coal 
mining industry during those years, while particulars relating to the 
‘card system” dispute at the Government Railway Workshops in New 
South Wales are included in the figures for the year 1917. Three serious 
dislocations occurred during the year 1919. Miners and others at Broken 
Hill ceased work during the second quarter of the year, and the dispute 
continued until November, 1920. Seamen and marine engineers were 
also involved in protracted disputes, which caused heavy losses of working 
days and wages during the year. Detailed particulars of these important 
disputes have been published in previous Labour Reports, but in view 
of the magnitude of the dislocations of work it is of interest to mention 
the main. features of the troubles. 7 


In 1914, a protracted dispute occurred in the coal mining industry in 
New South Wales over the refusal of the miners to work the afternoon 
shift. The number of working days lost owing to this dislocation was 
523,000, and the estimated loss in wages was approximately £259,000. 
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In the year 1916, another dispute of considerable magnitude was 
recorded, when coal mining employees in New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, and Tasmania ceased work over the question of * eight hours 
bank to bank.’ The total losses caused by these stoppages were 409,000 
working days and £240,850 in wages. 


The dislocation of work during the year 1917, following on the ‘‘ card 
system’ dispute at the New South Wales Government Railway Work- 
shops, was very far-reaching in its effect. After careful consideration of 
the data it was ascertained that 79 disputes throughout the various States 
were directly associated with the action of the employees at the Govern- 
ment Railway Workshops. The originating dispute, which commenced 
on the 2nd August, 1917, when the employees at the workshops ceased 
work—such action, according to statements of their representatives, being 
a protest against the introduction of a time-card system—rapidly extended 
to other industries throughout the Commonwealth. Railw ay employees in 
other branches of the service, coal and metalliferous miners, seamen, water- 
side workers, and others left work, most of them stating that they did so in 
sympathy with the railway men, while other bodies of workpeople, in- 
cluding carters, storemen, and artificial manure makers, stated that they 
refused to handle “* black’’ goods and coal, and acted accordingly. Of 
the 79 disputes, which were the outcome of the original stoppage, 52 
occurred in New South Wales ; 18 in Victoria: 3in South Austalia: and 
2 in each of the remaining States. The total number of workpeople 
involved in these dislocations was 97,507, the loss in working days was 
3,982,250, with a consequent estimated loss in w ages of £2, 233 000. In 
addition a large number of employees in various industries, who were not 
directly connected with the dispute, were involuntarily thrown out of 
work, owing to the restrictions placed upon the use of coal, gas and 
electricity. It will be seen, therefore, that the losses occasioned by the 
‘card system”’ dispute oreatl y exceed any previously recorded. 


Detailed particulars of the three serious dislocations of work which 
commenced during the year 1919, were given in Labour Report, No. 10. 
As these disputes were responsible fore xeeptionally heavy losses in work- 
ing days and wages, it is of interest to again mention br iefly the main 
features of each dispute. The stoppage of work at Broken Hill, in which 
metalliferous miners and others were involved, was the most prolonged 
dispute which has been recorded by this Bureau. The mines closed down 
during May 1919, and work was not resumed until 11th November, 1920. 
The carpenters at the mines were involved in a sectional dispute prior to 
the Ist May, but the general stoppage of operations dated from the 19th 
May. During the early stage the dispute resolved into a struggle between 
unions as to which organisation engine-drivers at the mines should belong. 
Claims for increased rates of wage, reduction of hours of labour, aboli- 
tion of contract system, abolition of night shift, and compensation for 
occupational diseases in addition to existing provisions, were made by 
the miners, engineers and engine-drivers. These claims were refused, 
and the result was that over 7000 workpeople were thrown out of work. 
In addition, the number of employees at the smelting works, Port Pirie, 
was reduced from 2000 to 800. Great distress existed in Broken Hill 
and Port Pirie during the currency of the trouble, and many of the 
workpeople left the districts. _ Numerous conferences were held with a 
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view of settling the dispute. The employers stated in reply to the miners 

log that whilst increased wages were quite possible, the industry could not. 
be carried onif all the terms of the log were granted. The companies offered 
to assist in getting a speedy hearing of the claims in the Commonwealth 
or State Arbitration Court ; to continue existing rates of pay and con- 
ditions ; to make any increases granted retrospective ; to grant annual 
leave on full pay to employees who attended regularly ; and to re-adjust 
wages periodically on the basis of the Commonwealth Statistician’s index- 
numbers. The Miners’ Union, however, declared its intention to abide 
by the log. After a compulsory conference under the provisions of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, held in Sydney during 
June, 1919, the enginedrivers agreed to resume work, pending the hearing 
of their case, which was referred into Court. The miners and carpenters 
refused to offer themselves for work, and the number of men employed, 
owing to the absence of mining operations, was very limited. During 
October, the carpenters declared the strike off, but the miners’ dispute 
continued. A conference held at Melbourne during September failed to 
agree as to wages and conditions. In December a Technical Commission 
of Inquiry to investigate occupational diseases at Broken Hill was ap- 
pointed by the New South Wales Board of Trade, the companies and the 
Government agreeing to share equally the cost of the Commission. 


Negotiations between the parties involved continued without success 
until July, 1920, when an agreement was arranged between the repre- 
sentatives of the companies and the unions to submit the claims of the 
men to an independent tribunal consisting of a Judge of the Federal or 
State Arbitration Court and five representatives of each side; the 
selection of the Judge to be made by the Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth and the Premier of New South Wales. Mr. Justice Edmunds was 
appointed Chairman of the tribunal on 26th July. After a conference 
extending over some weeks an award was issued. The terms of the 
award, as first announced, were not satisfactory to the parties, and the 
Arbitrator was requested to interpret certain sections, especially those in 
regard to hours of labour, before finality was reached. The sections of 
the award relating to hours and wages are given hereunder. 


‘“44 Hours Underground.—lIf, before work is recommenced on the 
mines, the inquiry by the Technical Commission is resumed and has pro- 
ceeded so far as to enable the commission to give a list of the men .incapaci- 
tated by disease who shall be withdrawn from work in the industry, and 
if those men are so withdrawn and compensated as herein provided, and 
if, after the resumption of work, other recommendations of the said com- 
mission included in its report or reports are carried into effect, provided 
that any disputes about so carrying such recommendations into effect. 
shall be referred to this tribunal, the hours to be worked underground shall 
be 44 a week, whistle to whistle, including 30 minutes for crib, and the 
hours to be worked on the surface shall be :—Shift men, 44 hours a week, 
including 30 minutes for crib; all day shift men, 46 hours a week, in- 
cluding 30 minutes for crib, working from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Mondays to. 
Fridays, and 8 a.m. to noon on Saturdays. ”’ 


‘35 Hours Underground.—Pending or failing the happening of the: 
contingencies set out in the above conditions the hours to be worked 
underground shall be five shifts of seven hours on Mondays to Fridays, 
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including 30 minutes for crib, upon the conditions existing at the cessation 
of work, ?.e., one winding in the employers’ time and one winding in the 
employees’ time. The hours to be worked on the surface shall be :— 
Shift men, 44 hours a week, including 30 minutes for crib ; all day shift 
men, 46 hours a week, including 30 minutes for crib, working from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Mondays to Fridays, and 8 a.m. to noon on Saturdays.” 


‘“ Wages.—Wages shall be based upon a minimum of 15s. a day in 
lieu of 13s.—basic wage under the awards of the Barrier Workers’ Associa- 
tion and the Trades and Trade Labourers’ Union of September 12, 1919, 
and of September 5, 1919. The wages are to be those set out in the said 
awards, increased by 2s. in all rates for adults. Boys are to be classed in 
the wage rates according to their age, and the rates for boys in the said 
awards shall be increased by two-thirteenths.” > 


The strike was declared “ off’? on the 10th November, 1920, and the 
men decided to offer themselves for work. During the month the various 
mines resumed operations, but before many weeks had passed the market 
price for lead and silver declined considerably, and consequently only 
few of the mines were able to continue working. It is estimated that the 
loss in wages to workpeople at the mines at Broken Hill and at the 
‘smelters, Port Pirie, exceeded £2,500,000. In addition to this loss, 
large numbers of workpeople at Broken Hill, who were not directly con- 
nected with the dispute, were thrown out of employment or were work- 
ing part time. The distress at Broken Hill was so serious that it was 
necessary to open relief depots. 


Theseamen’s dispute also commenced during May 1919, and continued ° 
until August 1919. The cause of the cessation of work was the refusal 
of the owners to concede the men’s demand for an increase of 35s. per 
month in their rates of pay. The result was a general cessation of work by 
‘seamen engaged in the coastal trade. The Commonwealth Line of steamers 
was also involved. Work on the wharves was suspended, with the 
exception of the loading and unloading of oversea vessels. Owing to the 
inability to obtain coal and power many factories were closed, and thous- 
ands of workpeople engaged in manufacturing and other industries in the 
several States were thrown out of employ ment. Female employees were 
most severely affected. War Precautions (Coal) Regulations were issued 
by the Department of the Navy, prohibiting the use or supply of coal or 
coke without the consent of the Coal Board. The use of electric current 
and gas in private houses or boarding houses was prohibited between the 
hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. on each day, except Sunday, when they were 
permitted to be used between 8 a.m. and 2 p.m. Railway and tramway 
services were curtailed and in the metropolitan areas the trams stopped 
running during the evenings and on Sundays. During the last week of 
August, after negotiations, the men agreed to man the ships and to meet 
the owners in conference. As a result of the conference the men were 
granted an increase of 35s. per month. 


During December 1919, the marine engineers employed on interstate 
vessels took individual action to obtain higher rates of pay. The men 
gave notice of their intention to leave the vessels at their home ports, and 
did so. The approximate date of commencement of the dispute was the 
13th December. The dislocation of work continued after the close of the 
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year, and work was not resumed until the end of February 1920. War 
Precautions (Coal) Regulations on similar lines to those issued during the 
seamen’s dispute were gazetted. Large numbers were thrown out of 
work, but not. to the same extent as during the seamen’s dispute. After a 
stoppage of work extending over 10 weeks, the engineers decided, by ballot, 
to give their executive complete control of the strike. The shipping 
controller’s terms were accepted. Increased rates of pay were granted, 
and it was also provided that a tribunal should be appointed with an 
independent chairman to consider the men’s claims. 


In regard to extensive dislocations of industry which occurred prior 
to the institution of systematic inquiries by the Bureau, efforts have 
been made to obtain statistical data relating to the shearers’ disputes in 
1890, 1891 and 1894, and also concerning the number of workpeople 
involved and the losses caused by the maritime dispute in the early part 
of 1891, but precise information which could be utilised for statistical 
purposes regarding such particulars was not obtainable. 


A noticeable increase in the number of stoppages of work took place 
during the year 1920. In all the States, with the exception of Victoria 
and Queensland, the numbers of disputes were more than those recorded 
during 1919. 


The predominance of industrial disputes in New South Wales, as 
compared with the other States, continued during the year 1920. 


: The position which New South Wales occupies in comparison with 
the other States is practically wholly due to the prevalence of disputes 
in connection with coal mining. Apart from these stoppages, the number 
of disputes in all other industries whilst still in excess of that for each 
of the other States, does not compare unfavourably when the number 
of workpeople in each State is taken into consideration. 


During the year, 1920, the number of disputes in New South Wales 
was 349, or 63 per cent. of the total number of dislocations. The number 
of cessations of work (53) in Victoria represented 10 per cent., while those 
in Queensland (55) equalled 10 per cent. of the total number of stoppages 
during the period. Forty disputes were recorded as having occurred 
in South Australia, and forty-five in Western Australia. These numbers 
represented 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. of the total number of stoppages 
respectively. Twelve disputes occurred in Tasmania during the year. 


3. Particulars of Principal Industrial Disputes recorded during the 
Year 1920.—(i.) New South Wales—The total number of cessations of 
work in this State during the year was 349, and the number of workpeople 
involved was 90,382, of whom 68,033 were directly and 22,349 indirectly 
affected. The loss in working days was 587,156, while the estimated loss 
of wages was £432,988. These losses shew a considerable reduction 
compared with those for the previous year, when the figures were ex- 
ceptionally high owing to the heavy losses caused by the dispute in 
which metalliferous miners and others at Broken Hill were involved. 
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The number of disputes which occurred in this State during the year 
1920 is higher than the number recorded for any previous year. Many of 
the dislocations were of short duration, especially those which involved 
employees at the collieries. There was no general dislocation of work 
at the coal mines, but during the period under review the number of dis- 
putes affecting employees in the mining and quarrying industry (Group 
VIII.) was 279. With very few exceptions these stoppages occurred at 
the coal mines. The colliery disputes which caused the greatest losses in 
working days and wages occurred at the Mount Kembla, Metropolitan, 
Burwood Extended, North Bulli, Cessnock No. 2, South Clifton, Rothbury, 
Duckenfield, and Neath collieries 


The disputes which were mainly responsible for the losses of working 
days and wages classified in Group II. (Engineering, Metal Works, etc.), 
affected vertical pipe moulders at Ultimo and Rhodes ; ironworkers at 
Lithgow ; stove moulders at Sydney, and iron trade employees at Sydney. 
The dispute at Lithgow occurred in June, and arose over the dismissal of 
three workmen. The other employees demanded their reinstatement. 
After a stoppage of two weeks the employers agreed, after negotiations, 
to re-employ the dismissed men on other work. The dispute in the iron 
trade at Sydney occurred during the third quarter of the year. The cause 
of the dislocation was the refusal of the employers to concede a reduction 
of 4 hours per week from 48 to 44. As the employers declined 
to meet, representatives of the workpeople to discuss the matter in dis- 
pute, stop-work meetings were called on Saturday mornings, work being 
resumed as usual on following Mondays. Certain employers, however, 
after the second week, did not re-open their establishments, and the men 
claimed that they were locked out. A compulsory conference was con- 
vened by the Labour Department, and work was resumed on the 48 
hours per week basis. A Royal Commission of Inquiry into the pro- 
posed reduction of the standard working week from 48 to 44 hours 
was appointed in this State during September, and the Commission’s 
Report was in favour of a 44-hour week for iron trade employees, but 
a recommendation was added that the date on which such hours should 
operate be deferred for six months. 


Building trade employees were involved during the year in a dispute 
of a similar character concerning the question of hours of work per week. 
The men refused to work on Saturday mornings ; stop-work meetings 
were called, and were largely attended. A feature of the trouble was 
the case brought against the Bricklayers’ Union for taking part in an illegal 
strike. The judge decided that the Union had taken part in an illegal 
strike, and inflicted a fine of £100. The Royal Commission of Inquiry 
recommended that the working week in the building trade should be 
reduced to 44 hours per week, to be worked in five days of eight hours 
each and a Saturday of four hours. 


During the year a number of stoppages of work occurred on 
vessels engaged in the interstate trade over the question of manning. 
These disputes did not cause heavy losses of working days, as the employ- 
ers conceded the demands, so that the vessels could proceed to sea. 
Particulars concerning the marine stewards’ dispute which caused heavy 
losses of employment and wages, are given later on in this Section. 
During April workmen engaged on the construction of an embankment 
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at Lake Victoria demanded an increase in wages, which was refused. 
Work was not resumed till November, when, after negotiations, a com- 
promise was effected, the men being granted 1s. per day increase and 
certain concessions. Waterworks construction labourers at Rufus 
Creek demanded payment of rates of wage specified in the New South 
Wales award, instead of payment at the rates of the South Australian 
award. After a stoppage of work for a month the contractors paid the 
New South Wales rates of wage, and work was resumed. 


(ii.) Victoria.—During the year 1920 fifty-three stoppages of work 
were recorded in this State. The total number of workpeople involved 
in these disputes was 39,808, of whom 15,274 were directly and 24,534 
indirectly affected. The total loss in working days was 783,286, and in 
wages £465,244. These losses are larger than those recorded during any 
previous year in this State. The disputes which were mainly responsible 
for these heavy losses were those in which the undermentioned workpeople 
were involved :—Factory engine-drivers and firemen, Melbourne, Geelong, 
etc.; gas works employees, Melbourne and suburbs ; printers, Mel- 
bourne ; carpenters, painters and others, Melbourne and Geelong ; 
marine stewards on interstate vessels ; coal miners, Wonthaggi ; brown 
coal miners, Morwell ; and waterworks construction labourers at Murray 
Weir and Torrumbarry Weir. 


The factory engine-drivers’ dispute occurred in June, and lasted 
for two weeks. The cause of the trouble was the refusal of the em- 
ployers to concede the demand of the men for an increase of four 
shillings per day. The industrial position was rendered more serious 
owing to the gasworkers being involved in a dispute concerning rates 
of wage during the same period. The effect of the two stoppages 
was most disastrous, as thousands of factory workers were thrown 
out of employment. The engine-drivers at the electric light and power 
works were amongst those who ceased work. The immediate result 
of the stoppages at these establishments was that the electric tram- 
ways were affected. Owing to the absence of gas or electric lighting 
in the streets, the cable trams on practically all lines ceased running after 
6p.m. The dispute at the electric light works was settled within a week, 
the men being granted increases of 3s. and 3s. 6d. per day. The factory 
engine-drivers and gasworkers, however, continued on strike. It is 
estimated that considerably over 20,000 workpeople were involuntarily 
thrown out of employment on account of the restrictions on the use of 
coal and power. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining proper lighting, 
many shops in the city and suburbs closed earlier than usual. The © 
manufacturing industries which were most seriously affected by the dis- 
putes were confectionery, brick and tile, rubber, tanning, timber working, 
boot making, wool and basil, manufacturing grocery, and ironworking. 
Tramway employees were not working full time during the currency of 
the dislocation. The stoppage of the trams at night and the want of 
proper lighting seriously interfered with the attendances at theatres and 
other places of amusement. Coal at the gas works and electricity gener- 
ated by non-union labour were declared ‘‘black.’’ The engine-drivers’ 
dispute terminated on the 28th June, after a conference between the 
employers’ executive committee and the industrial disputes committee 
of the Trades Hall Council. The tentative agreement reached at the 
conference was accepted by the men, who resumed work at existing rates 
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of pay on the understanding that five representatives of each side would 
meet at once to determine rates of wage and working conditions, any 
increases agreed upon to be made retrospective to date of resumption of 
work. ‘The gasworkers’ trouble remained unsettled until the 26th July. 
A compulsory conference under the provisions of the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act was called during the early stage of this 
dispute, but proved abortive. ‘A further conference was held, but it 
was not successful in settling the dispute. Towards the end of June the 
Trades Hall disputes committee and officials of the transport unions 
waited upon the State Premier, and suggested that he should assist to - 
bring about a round table conference with a view to settle the dispute. 
The Premier promised to consider the representations, but stated that he 
could not depart from the attitude the Government had already taken up 
with regard to settlement of the dispute by constitutional means. At the 
end of June the Premier submitted proposals to the employers and to the 
disputes committee for a settlement of the trouble. These proposals 
included the offer to appoint a Wages Board for gas workers. The pro- 
posals as submitted were not acceptable to the parties. Negotiations 
continued, and after a conference at the Premier’s Office, at which the 
industrial disputes committee, the executive of the union and repre- 
sentatives of the companies were present, the men decided to accept the 
terms of the companies’ offer and work was resumed after a stoppage of 
44 days. Briefly, the terms of settlement provided for an increase in 
the basic wage in the gas industry from 12s. to 13s. per day, such 
increase to be paid retrospectively from Ist May, and to be reviewed at 
quarterly intervals according to the variation in the cost of living 
statistics. 


The dispute in the printing trade commenced on the Ist March, 
and continued until the 17th May. The cause of the dislocation was 
the refusal of the employers to grant the claim of the unions for a re- 
duction in the weekly working hours from 48 to 44. A claim for in- 
creased rates of wage was also submitted and refused. The jobbing 
printing trade was practically at a standstill, as approximately 2000 
employees, including a large number of females, were involved in the 
dispute. After a conference, work was resumed, the employers granting 
substantial increases in the rates of wage, but no concessions were made in 
regard to the number of hours in the working week. 


Building trade employees in this State during the early part of 
the year refused to work on Saturdays. Stop-work meetings were 
called, and were held on Saturday mornings. The workpeople pre- 
sented themselves for work as usual on the following Mondays. The 
employers resented the action of the men, and decided to refuse work to 
those who absented themselves on Saturdays. The dispute continued on 
these lines for some weeks, when the workpeople decided, by ballot, to 
work on Saturdays. The agitation for a reduced number of working hours 
per week was general, as similar disputes occurred in New South Wales, 
Queensland and South Australia. 


A serious dislocation of work occurred at the brown coal mine, 
Morwell, during November. The cause of the trouble was the refusal 
of the Victorian Government to pay at Morwell the rates of wage fixed 
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by the Coal Tribunal appointed under the Industrial Peace Act. The 
mine was rendered idle until April, 1921, when work was resumed 
on conditions fixed by the employers. A condition of re-employment 
was that all men had to sign a form waiving claim to the extra rates 
of wage specified in the Coal Tribunal award. Higher rates of wage 
than those previously paid at the mine were granted by the Govern- 
ment, but such rates were considerably lower than the rates specified in 
the tribunal’s award. The State coal mine at Wonthaggi was idle from 
10th November, 1920, to 25th January, 1921, owing to the trouble at 
the Morwell mine, as the miners of black coal ceased work in sympathy 
with the Morwell men. 


Waterworks construction labourers at Murray Weir and Torrumbarry 
Weir were involved in protracted disputes during the year. The men 
claimed payment of the rates of wage specified in a New South Wales 
award for the class of work on which they were engaged. These rates 
were considerably higher than the Victorian rates. The authorities in 
‘charge of the works refused the claim, and construction was delayed for 
months. A number of the men left the district, and obtained work 
elsewhere. Work was ultimately resumed at the rate of 13s. 9d. per 
day. : 


(iii:) Queensland.—In this State 55 dislocations of work occurred dur- 
ing the year 1920.. The number of workpeople involved was 5808, as com- 
pared with 15,414 involved during the previous year. The loss in working 
days and the estimated loss in wages during 1920 were considerably lower 
than those for the year, 1919. Very few serious dislocations of work were 
recorded. The principal disputes were those in which furniture makers, 
Brisbane ; railway construction workers, Proserpine-Mackay line ; water- 
side workers at Innisfail, Goondi and Mourilyan Harbour ; State butchery 
employees at Townsville ; and marine stewards on interstate vessels 
were involved. 


(iv.) South Australia —The number of disputes in this State during 
the year 1920 was 40, which is the highest number recorded during any 
annual period. These stoppages affected 5799 workpeople, who lost 
232.402 working days, and £140,326 in wages The dislocations of work 
mainly responsible for these losses involved the following workpeople :— 
Liquor trade employees, Adelaide ; building trade employees, Adelaide ; 
marine stewards on interstate vessels ; ironmoulders and ironworkers, 
Adelaide ; ironstone quarrymen and others, Iron Knob and Whyalla ; 
and waterworks construction labourers, at Cobdogla, Cadell, Blanchetown 
Weir and Jervois. The stoppage of work by the employees of the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co. at Whyalla and Iron Knob began on the 15th Decem- 
ber, and work was not resumed until 8th March, 1921. As a consequence 
of this dispute the blast furnaces at Newcastle, N.S.W., ceased working 
during February owing to stocks of crude iron ore not being available. 
The furnaces were idle until 7th April. The dispute at Iron Knob and 
Whyalla arose over the dismissal of an official of the union for disobey- 
ing orders. The man who was dismissed left the district, and the strike 
was declared off. Ironmoulders and ironworkers at Adelaide were 
involved in a dispute concerning wages during the year. This dislocation 
of work lasted for nearly three months. The settlement of the trouble 
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was delayed owing to the refusal of the employers to meet union repre- 
sentatives, until certain statements in a letter had been withdrawn. 
After negotiations between the parties an agreement was arranged, 
increases on existing rates of wage being conceded. 


(v.) Western Australia.—The number of disputes (45) recorded in this 
State during the year 1920 is greatly in excess of the number which 
occurred during any previous year. The number of work people involved 
in the 45 disputes was 12,013, who lost 146,640 working days, with a 
consequential loss of £108,055 in wages. It will be seen from the table 
that, although the numbers of disputes and workpeople were in excess of 
those for the year 1919, the losses in working days and wages during the 
year 1920 were considerably lower than the figures for that year. The 
most serious dislocations of work involved workpeople in the undermen- 
tioned industries or occupations :—Iron trade employees, Perth ; butch- 
ers’ employees, Perth ; firewood cutters, Gwalia ; State public servants ; 
tin miners, Greenbushes ; lead miners, Northampton ; gold miners, 
North Murchison, Meekatharra, etc. : wool, skin and hide store employees, 
Fremantle ; and insurance agents, Perth. Other disputes which caused 
considerable losses in working days and wages involved superphosphate 
workers, at Fremantle ; coal miners and others at Collie ; plumbers, at 
Perth; and firewood cutters on the Kurrawang wood line. The State 
civil servants ceased work during July, and were absent from their 
offices for over two weeks. The object of the cessation of work was to 
obtain higher remuneration in view of the increased cost of living. 
Considerably over 3000 employees were involved in the dispute, including 
teachers, professional, clerical and general division officers. Over 1000 
female employees were included in the number who ceased work. 


Gold miners on the North Murchison field were out of work for nine 
days during October, owing to a difference of opinion concerning the read- 
ing of a clause in the award relating to time of starting and ceasing work. 
The men contended that the clause read that all underground workers 
should be lowered and hauled in the mine time. ‘The matter was referred 
to arbitration, and the decision was in favour of the men. Lead miners 
at Northampton were successful in enforcing a demand for 13s. 4d. per 
shift for a week of 44 hours, instead of 48 hours per week. Work was 
resumed after a cessation of one month’s duration. Tin miners at Green- 
bushes were involved in a dispute concerning wages and hours during 
July and August. After a conference between representatives of the 
parties involved, with an independent chairman, work was resumed. The 
matters in dispute were referred to the State Arbitration Court for final 
settlement. 


(vi.) asmania.—Twelve stoppages of work occurred in this State dur- 
ing the year 1920. These disputes affected 1756 workpeople, and caused 
a loss of 54,283 working days, and an estimated loss in wages of £32,160. 
The disputes which were mainly responsible for the losses involved tin 
miners at Storey’s Creek ; timber workers at Oakwood and Stingaree 
Bay ; miners and others, at Renison Bell ; tin miners and others at 
Mount Bischoff ; and engine-drivers at the Pioneer mine, Moorina. The 
marine stewards’ dispute, particulars of which are given in this Section, 
seriously affected the holiday traffic from the mainland to Tasmania. 
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4. Industrial Disputes, Classified in Industrial Groups, 1920.— 
In the following tables particulars are given for each State and Territory, 
as well as for the Commonwealth, of industrial disputes which com- 
menced during the year 1920, classified according to industrial groups. 
Similar information for the years 1913 to 1919 was published in Labour 
Reports Nos. 5 to 10. 


Industrial Disputes, Classified according to Industrial Groups, 1920. 
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Ill. Food, drink, &c., manufacturing and | | 
distribution .. m a. oe 7 13) 1,040 61; 1,101) 5,348 2,670 
IV. Clothing, hats, boots, etc. .. A 1 7| 265) .. 265 6,076 3,402 
V. Books, printing, &c. .. te io 2| 2380) 1,940) .. 1,940) 118,140, 63,660 
VI. Other manufacturing | 10 19} 1,579) 1,280 2,859; 94,592) 55,953 


VII Building ; eee | 263] 2,625 2°625 58,860) 39,489 




































































VIII. Mines, quarries, &c. .. 7 7| 5,983) .. 5,983) 111,864) 92,647 
X. Other land transport .. A onl 1| 1) Zit ware 2 10 6 
XI. Shipping, wharf labour, &c. my 8 14 858| 2,219) 2,577, 76,727) 43,851 
XII. Pastoral, agricultural,&c. . te 2 2) S2iae 82 894 790: 
XIV. Miscellaneous Le | 8 251) 1,388) 20,974) 22,362) 315,631 162,661 
Total ae is ote ns 53\ 809] 15,274| 24,634/ 39,808) 783,286) 465,244 
Queensland. 

I. Wood, sawmill. timber, &c. .. .-- 1 7| 14 50 64 2,978 2,037 

Ill. Food, drink, etc., manufacturing and | 
distribution .. te a 7| 7 595 170 765) 5,213 4,051 
VII. Building ce os 1| 1 10 ee 10, 20 14 
VIII. Mines, quarries, &c. .. me 12) 14| 1,257 39| 1,296 3,729) 3,534 
IX. Railway and tramway services 8) 8 520| . 270) 790) 4,630) 3,407 
XI. Shipping, wharf labour, &c. .. 17) 22) 1,078} 1,469) 2,545) 50,265 30,525 
XII. Pastoral, agricultural, &c. .. ate 4, ‘f 153 5 158 1,042 1,086 
XIII. Domestic, hotels, &c... a heat 1 1 3 11| 44 20 
XIV. Miscellaneous - oe e- 4) 4, 139 30; 169 377 269 
Total is a ae srenil 55) 71| 3,775) 2,033} 5,808) 68,298 44,943 

South Australia. | | 
- J. Wood, sawmill, timber, &c. Pe ane 1 1| 5 by 4 eae aly 969 790 
Il. Engineering, metal works, &c. a 2) 18} 240 80 320; 19,480) 11,296 

Ill. Food, drink, etc., manufacturing and | 
distribution .. ee ae SC 4 4 500 62 562 4,858 2,729 
VI. Other manufacturing .. we ots 5} 24 661 15 676 4,068 2,905 
VIL. Building ve os ae gs 3| 46 $42)... 342) 7,960 5,160 
VIII. Mires, quarries, etc. .. oe ve 4) 5 677 70 747| 32,864) 26,175 
IX. Railway and tramway services oe 1 4 46iceee. 45 180 70 
XI. Shipping, wharf labour, &c. areal 7| 10 455 830! 1,285} 24,710) 15,856 
XII. Pastoral, agricultural, &c. .. oe 2! 2 47 10 57 957 770 
XIV. Miscellaneous are oe as 11 12) 1,748) .. 1,748) 136,356) 74,575 





























Total oe oe oe ae 40) 126| 4,732) 1,067) 5,799) 282,402) 140,326 
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Industrial Disputes, Classified according to Industrial Groups, 1920—continued. 




























































































a) ae eee — —_ : 
| No. of | NO. oF WORKPEOPLE | 
INo. of /estab- paVOEYED: | No. of | Estimat- 
Dis. |_lish- - Working | 24 Toss 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. t ments | | Days SWikaeR 
. aa ees lle be Di- | Indi- ‘Total. | Lost. ag 
\volved rectly. | rectly. = 
} | } | 
| 
Western Australia | | £ 
I. Wood, sawmill, timber, &c. 5 11| 570) 20 590 1,964 1,235 
If. Engineering, metal works, &c. pee | Z 38) 1,015 18; 1,033] | 18,363 8,680 
III. Food, drink, &c., manufacturing and 3 
distribution .. v 7 ae | _ ora oe yt ot 
V. Books, Printing, &c. al 2) ha y 52 
VI. Other manufacturing a 3 Oy = Oe 212 4,252 2,643 
VII. Building ae oye 4 117} re 21 x naa pecs wee 
VIII. Mines, quarries, &c. o 8 33} 1,009) 1,075 084) 3,57 17,636 
IX. Railway and tramway services 2 2| (Ale oe 77\ 358 225 
XI. Shipping, wharf labour, &c. 3 4) 77 77 805 597 
XIII. Domestic, hotels, &e. ; 5 69) 545) .. 545 4,375 1,429 
XIV. Miscellaneous 9 21) 3,903) 1,784] 5,687) 83,448 66,058 
Total | 45 434) 9,095) 2,918] 12,013) 146,640] 108,055 
Tasmania. | | 
I, Wood, sawmill, timber, &c. 2 3) 62 62. 2,954 1,629 
VI. Other Manufacturing : a 1 1 850! .. 850 850 656 
VIII. Mines, quarries, &c... Ste oe 6 7 587| 146 733) 49,707 29,322 
XI. Shipping, wharf labour, &c. | 3) 3 111 ae iby BE (i? 553 
| _—_—O | Le 
. Total , | 12) 14) 1,610) 146] 1,756) 54,283} 32,160 
| Saree ee | Ceara 
All States. | | | | 
I. Wood, sawmill, timber, &c. 13 30 815) 99 914 9,654 6,167 
II. Engineering, metal works, &c. .. 4 160; 5.911) 1,401) 7,312) 73,108] 44,702 
III. Food, drink, &c., manufacturing and | | 
distribution +P oe hs 24 oa stl 293] 3,170) apd 15,207 
IV. Clothing, boots, etc. .. Z Ze : 271 6, 3,405 
V. Books, printing, &c.. 5 242) 2,064 19) 2,083) 114.785) 64,810 
VI. Other manufacturing 31] 107; 5,683) 1,659) 7,342 109,709 65,965 
VII. Building as os is NZ 579] 6,491 36) 6,527) 99,599] 67,501 
VIII. Mines, quarries, &c. te : 316 350) 64,731) 16,312) 81,043) 495,981) 407,515 
IX. Railway and tramway services ; 18 21 957) 388] 1,345 9,884 Geor 
X. Other land transport ae ee 1| 1 Z| Saas spe 2 10 6 
XI. Shipping, wharf BD OUE &e. a | 56! 87, 3,667) 10,029 rhoae 373,329 oop ae 
XII. Pastoral, agricultural, &c. .. ; 11 14) 346 23; 369) 8,157 2,824 
XIII. Domestic, hotels, &c. | 6 70| 556) .. 556 4,419 1,449 
XIV. Miscellaneous ae | 40 296) 8,148 22,788) 30,936) 547,608] 31 1,362 
a —— SS Ee ee ee, 
Total | 554 2,104)102519 53,047|155566 1,872,065) 1,223,716 











Any comparison as to the frequency of industrial disputes in classi- 


i“ fied industries can only be reasonably made after omitting those which 


are recorded for mining, quarrying, etc. (Group VIIT.). For the year 
1913 the proportion of disputes in those industries represented practically 
50 per cent. of the total number recorded. During the year 1914 this 
proportion rose to 55 per cent., and during 1915 to 57 per cent. In 1916, 
1917, 1918, and 1919, however, the proportion of disputes in Group VIIT. 
shewed a decrease, the figures representing 47, 45, 45, and 50 per cent. of 





2 the total number of disputes during the respective years. In the year 
; 1920, 316 disputes, or 57 per cent. of the total number during the year, 
) occurred in the mining industry. In recognising this preponderating 


influence, attention has frequently been drawn to the considerable pro- 


portion contributed by the coal mining industry in New South Wales. 
In making any comparison as to the number of disputes in this industrial 
class in each State, it should be observed that the number of workers 
engaged in the mining industry is very much larger in New South Wales 
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than in any of the other States, although even after allowance is made 
on this account it will be found that there is still an excessive proportion 
of industrial trouble in that State. Of the 316 dislocations of work 
which involved employees in the mining industry during the year 1920, 
279 occurred in New South Wales, 7 in Victoria, 12 in Queensland, 4 in 
South Australia, 8in Western Australia, and 6 in Tasmania. 


In Labour Bulletin No. 9, Section XIV., ‘‘ Prohibition of Strikes and 
Lock-outs in Australia,” the prevalence of industrial disputes in the 
mining industry was investigated, vide pp. 103-4. Further investigation 
on these lines has not been continued, as the figures for subsequent years 
include particulars of disputes of such magnitude as to make comparison 
valueless. 


Of the total number of working days lost and the estimated total 
loss in wages due to disputes which commenced during the year 1920, 
26 per cent. and 33 per cent. respectively were due to stoppages which 
involved employees in the mining and quarrying industries (Group 
VIII.), as compared with 53 per cent. and 60 per cent. during the year 
1919. 

The number of disputes which occurred in the shipping industry 
(Group XI.) during the year 1920, was 56, involving 13,696 workpeople, 
and causing losses of 373,329 working days and £225,572 in wages. The 
dislocation of work in which the marine stewards on interstate vessels 
were involved caused the greater part of these losses. This dispute 
commenced on the 15th December and continued until the 25th January, 
1921, when the men declared the strike off. The trouble arose over the 
refusal of the shipping companies to concede the men’s demand for a 
reduction of time in which their daily hours of work were to be performed. 
An important point in the men’s claim was that the ‘‘ spread”’ of hours 
in which a period of eight hours was worked, should start at 6.30 a.m, 
and end at 8 p.m., which meant a reduction of ‘‘spread’’ from, 
fifteen to thirteen and a half hours, but the shipowners, while agreeing 
to the claim for an eight-hour day’s work at sea, stipulated a “‘ spread” 
of fifteen hours. Negotiations having failed, the men gave 24 hours’ 
notice of their intention to leave the vessels at their home ports, and did 
so. The Tasmanian boats were first affected, and the trouble extended 
until interstate shipping was entirely suspended. People who had 
arranged to visit Tasmania during the Christmas holidays were unable 
to do so, and hotel and boarding-house keepers in that State catering for 
tourists suffered serious financial loss. Wharf labourers, tally clerks, 
carters and other employees closely connected with the shipping industry 
were immediately thrown out of employment. Restrictions placed upon 
the use of coal, gas, and electric power, caused many factories to close 
down, and thousands of workpeople were entirely out of work or working 
part time. In Victoria, although the industrial position was bad, it was 
not so serious as during previous dislocations. Many proprietors of 
factories had installed oil and other engines, with the object of carrying 
on during periods when coal or power was not available. These pro- 
visions lessened somewhat the number of unemployed. The dispute, 
so far as the marine stewards were concerned, terminated on the 25th 
January, when the men decided in favour of resuming work uncon- 
ditionally. The shipping trouble, however, had not yet ended, as the 
shipowners required a guarantee from the officials of the Seamen’s Union 
that ‘‘ job control” would cease. It will be seen, therefore, that a new 
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dispute arose on the 26th January. The losses caused by the second 
dispute are not included in the tabulations for the year 1920. Interstate 
shipping was not resumed until the 26th February. A number of disputes 
occurred on vessels during the latter part of the year 1920, over the 
question of “‘ manning.’ The men refused to take the vessels to sea until 
the demand for the employment of additional assistance was conceded. 
The owners had in most cases granted these claims, but on the termina- 
tion of the marine stewards’ dispute they declined to recommission the 
ships until the executive council of the Seamen’s Union gave an assurance 
that no similar demands would be made in future, but that when an aug- 
mentation of the crew or stokehold manning, increased accommodation, 
or other concessions were desired, they would be sought by constitutional 
means only, and not by the exercise of job control or direct action. 
Further details in regard to the effect and result of the combined disputes 
will be given in the next Report. 


Employees in the printing trade were implicated in 5 disputes during 
the year 1920. The principal dispute in this industry occurred 
in Victoria. Forty dislocations of work were classified in Group 
XIV. (Miscellaneous). The number of workpeople affected by 
these stoppages was 30,936, of whom 8148 were directly and 
22,788 indirectly involved. The loss in working days (547,608) 
caused by these disputes was greater than the loss (495,981 days) 
caused by the 317 dislocations classified in Group VIII. (Mines, 
Quarries, etc.). Nearly fifty per cent. of the losses in Group 
XIV. was caused by the factory engine-drivers’ dispute in Victoria. 
Other dislocations of work which were mainly responsible for the balance 
of the losses shewn in this Group were those affecting the undermentioned 
workpeople :—Waterworks construction labourers at Murray Weir and 
Torrumbarry Weir, Victoria; waterworks construction labourers at 
Cobdogla and Cadell and at Jervois, South Australia ; firewood cutters, 
Gwalia ; and State public servants, Western Australia. The number of 
disputes classified in Group VI. (Other Manufacturing) was 31, in which 
7342 workpeople were involved. Over eighty per cent. of the losses in this 
group was caused by the gas workers’ dispute at Melbourne during June 
and July. W orkpeople i in the building trade (Group VII.) numbering 6527 
were involved in disputes during the year. The principal cause of the dis- 
locations of work in the building trade was the refusal of the employers to 
concede the demands of the various sections of the trade for a reduction in 
the number of hours in a working week. 


The stoppages which were chiefly responsible for the losses in the 
other industrial groups were those in which workpeople in the following 
occupations were involved :—In Group I. (Wood, Sawmill, etc.), furniture 
makers, Brisbane ; coopers, Mile End, South Australia; and timber 
workers, Oakwood, Tasmania. In Group II. (Engineering, etc.), iron- 
workers, Lithgow ; iron moulders and iron workers, Adelaide ; and iron 
workers, Perth. In Group III. (Food, Drink, etc.), State butchery em- 
ployees, Townsville ; liquor trade employees, Adelaide ; and retail meat 
trade employees, Perth, and in Group IX. (Railway and Tramway 
services), trolley loaders, railway construction works, Griffiths, N.S.W. ; 
and railway construction workers, Proserpine-Mackay line, Queensland. 
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5. Duration of:Industrial Disputes.—The duration of each industrial 
dispute involving a loss of work, 7.e., the period which expires between 
the cessation and resumption of work, is for statistical purposes computed 
in working days, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, except in those cases 
where the establishment involved carries on a continuous process (¢.9., 
Metal Smelting and Cement Manufacture). For the purpose of tabulating 
comparative results as to the number of disputes, workpeople involved 
(directly and indirectly) and the consequent loss of working time and 
wages, the particulars relating to each dispute are classified according to 
varying periods over which the dispute remained unsettled. The following 
limitations of time have been adopted :—(a) One day or less ; (b) two days 
and more than one day ; (c) three days and more than two days ; (d) over 
three days and under six days (the latter considered as constituting one 
week) ; (e) one week and under two weeks ; (f) two weeks and under four 


weeks ; (g) four weeks and under eight weeks ; and (h) eight weeks and 
over. 


Where a settlement of a dispute is reached and all the workpeople 
involved return to work at the same time, the duration of the dispute is 
readily determined. In other disputes (mainly those extending over 
long periods) varying conditions arise which tend to complicate the 
situation, such as (a) a proportion of the workpeople involved obtaining 
other employment ; (6b) a certain number of other workpeople being 
temporarily employed ; and (c) the establishment involved in the dispute 
being closed down indefinitely and work abandoned. In such cases the 
dispute is considered to have terminated and its duration determined, 
either when a sufficient number of other workpeople have been engaged 
to enable the establishment to be carried on (substantially as before the 
dispute), or when evidence is obtained that the establishment has been 
closed down indefinitely and work abandoned. Anomalous positions 
have been reached in some instances. In one case a dispute remained 
technically in existence so far as the workpeople were concerned, even. 
after the establishment had been closed down and work therein abandoned. 
In another, a dispute was considered by the workpeople to be still in 
existence, notwithstanding that their places had been filled and the 
establishment had resumed operations. 


(i.) Duration of Industrial Disputes in Commonwealth, 1913-1920.— 
In the following table comparative particulars are given with respect to 
the number of disputes, workpeople directly and indirectly involved, 
working days lost, and estimated amount of loss in wages respectively, 
consequent upon the cessations of work, which were recorded for the 
Commonwealth during the years 1913 to 1920, classified under the 
specified limits of duration :-— 








Duration of Industrial Disputes in the Commonwealth, 1913-1920. 
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Limit of Duration. 





~ 


day and less 


days and more 
than 1 day 


and more 
2 days 


3 days 
than 


Over 3 one and less 
than one week (6 
days 


1 week and less than 
2 weeks . 


2 weeks and less enen 
4 weeks 


4 weeks and less than 
8 weeks 


ne te ne ns ee 


Total 














Year.| 
| Disputes. 














No. of 


—_— 


66 


| No. of Workpeople Involved. 


























| Directly. | Indirectly. 
9,698 5,075 
| 15,295 10,192 | 
| 21,846 11,326 | 
55,680 | 10,711 
28,705 6,758 | 
11,062 | 4,534 
29,218 | 11.825 
40,603 10,225 
2,631 | 1,945 | 
6,309 3,352 
6,671 | 2,246 
| 11,607 | 5,923 | 
7,093 2 383 
9,720 1.714 
10,973 | 2.767 
11,443 2.965 | 
| 1,294 610 
2,983 | 1,987 
3,526 1,513 
| 8,050 | 5,220 
4,363 | 433 
5,012 2,530 
6,724 3,149 
7,286 1,687 
3,785 1,004 
2252 27117 
5,032 3,153 
13,460 5,918 
4,749 1,578 
| 2,404 | 98 
9,165 | 1,815 
10;228 1,819 
7,551 1,972 
5,222 1,206 
| 11,372 4,184 
8,081 5,493 
9,003 1,669 
5,896 1,634 
15,670 2,171 
10,359 3,100 
1.439 4,671 
6,382 4,491 
4,101 624 
8,565 3,960 
10,190 2654 
2.966 1,251 | 
4,852 "7,312 
9,549 22.530 
6,206 | 1,177 
823 | 719 
2,723 | 681 
19,348 | 3,207 
45,338 | 1,823 
3,365 | 1.272 
| 4,707 | 3,281 
6,027 10,839 
889 336 
3,807 | 3,912 
1,734 | 560 
3,755 | 1,705 | 
44,620 | 2,611 | 
2,128 | 853 
18,991 | 24,971 
| 7,024 | 382 
| 33,493 | 16,790 
43.073 | 27.976 
57,005 | 24,287 
128,546 42,137 
154,061 | 19,909 
42.553 | 18,886 
100,300 | 57,291 
102,519 | 53,047 





Total. 


14,778 
25,487 
33,172 
66,391 
35,463 
15,596 
41,043 
50,828 


4,576 
9,661 


8,917 | 


17,530 

9,476 
11,434 
13,740 
14,408 


1,904 


13,459 
6,110 


47,231 
2,981 
43,962 
7,406 


50,283 


71,049 
81,292 
170,683 
173,970 
56,439 
157,591 
155.566 








Number 


fo) 
| Working 


Days 
Lost. 


14,773 
25,438 
31,559 
65,757 
35,065 
15,264 
40,977 
49°862 


9,022 
18,382 
17,794 
31,775 
18,917 
20,746 
26.561 
27,114 


5,707 
14,910 
14,944 
39,419 
14,340 
22.042 
29,371 
26,739 


19,057 
19,728 
36,469 
86,817 
27,132 
11.100 
48,935 
52,601 


72,156 


107,364 


76,260 
181, 896 


"166,998 
412,219 


273,342 
52,674 
95,836 

644,960 

1,615,954 

169.911 

247,106 

539,639 


153,211 
724,259 
194,187 
498°567 

2,598,209 
218,169 

5,615,777 


656.527 


623,528 
1,090,395 
583,225 
1,678,930 
4,599,658 
580,853 


| 6,308,226 


1,872,065 


Total 
Estimated 
Loss in 
‘ears: 


8,168 
13,744 
19,452 
35,293 
26,733 
12,364 
35,639 
49,610 

4,449 

8,986 

9,464 





17,672 
12,253 


23, 705 
2,946 


16, 868 

7 "697 
36,147 
41,572 


32,700 
27;868 
41,875 
60,933 
47,336 
42,514 
86,101 
77,022 


41,040 
91,419 
47,404 

117,211 

118,362 
43,700 

102,428 

243,031 


121,864 
26,717 
51,761 

402,471 

821,402 

107,157 

159,921 

332,125 


67,632 
365,545 
100,829 
259,928 

1,542,412 
131,010 
3,490,546 
433,595 





287,739 
551,228 
299,633 
967,604 
2,594,808 
372,334 
3,9519.36 
1,223.716 
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{t will be seen from the tables shewing the duration of industrial 
disputes, that for the past eight years disputes lasting for one day or less 
were the most frequent. In 1913 the first year for which particulars were 
collected, stoppages of one day or less represented 32 per cent. of the total 
~number, while they equalled in 1914, 35 per cent. ; in 1915, 41 per cent. ; 
in 1916, 31 per cent. ; in 1917, 36 per cent. ; in 1918, 25 per cent. ; in 
1919, 33 per cent. ; and in 1920, 41 per cent. 


Disputes which terminated in less than one week represented 62 per 
cent. of the total number in 1913 ; 71 per cent. in 1914 ; 70 per cent. in 
1915 ; 67 per cent. in 1916; 61 per cent.in 1917 ; 60 per cent. in 1918 ; 
65 per cent. in 1919; and 70 per cent. in 1920. The disputes which con- 
tinued for four weeks or over were responsible for the greater part of the 
losses in working days and wages in each of the years for which particulars 
have been recorded. 


Disputes lasting over four weeks in 1919 represented 13 per cent. of 
the total number recorded, were responsible for 93 per cent. of the total 
number of working days lost, and were the cause of 92 per cent. of the 
estimated loss in wages during that year. The corresponding percentages 
for the year 1920 are 10 per cent. of the total number of disputes, 64 per 
cent, of the total loss in working days, and 63 per cent. of the loss in wages. 
During the year 1920 thirty-two disputes continued for a period of eight 
weeks or over, causing a loss of 656,527 working days, and an estimated 
loss in wages of £433,595. These figures shew a marked decrease, as com- 
pared with those for the year 1919, when the figures were exceptionally 
large, as the thirty-three disputes which continued for a period of eight 
weeks or over caused a loss of 5,615,777 working days, and an estimated 
loss of £3,490,546 in wages. The twenty-six disputes which were classi- 
fied in this duration group during the year 1917, were responsible for 
considerable losses in working days and wages. 


(ii.) Duration of Industrial Disputes in each State and Territory.— 
In the following tables particulars are given for each State and Territory | 
of the number of disputes which commenced during the year 1920, and 
relative information, classified according to the adopted limits of 
duration. Comparative particulars for the years 1913 to 1919 were 
_ published in Labour Reports Nos. 5 to 10. | 








or 
~J 
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Daration of Industrial Disputes in each State and Territory, 1920. 











: ) : 
Limits of Duration. N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. as. ING | C' wlth. 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 





1 day and less ae P 189 








— 


















































. 2 6 4 1 22 

2 days and more than.1 day 42) 3 9 3| 4 1 62 
3 days and more than 2 days 28; 2) 7} 2 3 1| 43 
Over 3 days & less than 1 wk 34 5) 8 5) 6 oe 58 
1 week and less than 2 weeks 23) 12) 9 9 11) 2 66 
2 weeks and less than 4 weeks 15) 8 4 5) 9 2) 43 
4 weeks and less than 8 weeks 8 6 1| 3, 5 ] 24 
weeks and over... ae 10) 5, 3) 7| 3 4) | 32 
Total re 349) 53) 55 40 45 12 | 54 

~ NUMBER OF WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
1 day and less 1» _ «| 45,174) 2,200] 1,109! 720 775, 850, ~=«ww =| ~S50, 828 
2 days and more than 1 day 9,637; 2,913 773} 214) 827) 44 Aaa 14,408 
3 days and more than 2 days 6 471) 45 897) 617) 899 44) ae 8,973 
Over 3 days & less than 1 wk 9,878; 1,073, 602, 204) 290, are ahs 12,047 
1 week and less than 2 weeks 7,951) 748) 605| 1,076; 2,666 413) ee 13,459 
2 weeks and less than 4 weeks 3,357; 21,957 307) 188) 5,709) 61 te 31,579 
4 weeks and less than 8 weeks 6,543! 7,258; 1,373) 1,005) 664 23 we 16,866 
8 weeks and over... sO 1,371 3,614 142) 1,775) 183 321 a5: ail 7,406 
Y | LC | 
Total se a ne 90,382) 39,808 5,808) 5,799) 12,013 1,756 -s | 165,566 

| | 
NUMBER OF WORKING DAYS LOST. 
1 day and less rr -. | 44,397; 2,182) 1,091 697, 645) 850 .. | 49,862 
2 days and more thaniday | 19,174) 4,346 1,431 428 1.047 88) aoe 27,114 
3 days and more than 2 days 19,413) 135} 2,511) 1,851) 2,697 132; .. | 26,739 
Over 3 days & less than 1wk | 42,893, 4,887, 2,657/ 863) (1,206) .. | |. | 52,601 
1 week and less than 2 weeks | 68,567; 5,927 4,688) 7,802) 16,274 41068 .- | 107,364 
2 weeks and lessthan 4 weeks | 47,338 265,222) 4,158) 3,511) 91,203) 787 So 4h eA 
ma 4 weeks and less than 8 weeks | 216,270; 228,081) 42,232) 29,064! 23,440) 552| -- | 539,639 
8 weeks and over .. 50 | eccdatel 272,506} 9,530 188,186) 9,438) 47,768 Bs | 656,527 
Total .. ae .. | 587,156! 783,286) tas 232,402 146,640 54.283 | 1,872,065 
ESTIMATED LOSS IN WAGES. 
a i ie eee eres (i Ge ee a ee ee 

1 day and less te «+ | 45,201) 1,951] 865) 423) 514 656) oo | 49,610 
> 2 daysand more than 1 day 17,494; 3,160) 1,327] 359} 1,282! 83) .. | 28,705 
3 days and more than 2 days 17,501) 95} 1,883) 1,320) 2,187 70| See 23,056 
Over 3 days & less than 1 wk 35,594; 2,880) 1,880) 557 661 ees nfs 41,572 
1 week and less than 2 weeks 51,164) 3,452) 3,588) 5,380) 11,149/ 2,289 eer] 77,022 
2 weeks and less than 4 weeks 34,637 132,859) 3,386, 2,028 69,664 457) F 243,031 
4 weeks and less than 8 weeks | 133,355 138,107) 25,295) 18,300, 16,668 400 ce 332,125 
8 weeks and over .. sts 98,042) 182,740; 6,719) 111,959) 5,930; 28,205 fe 433,595 
Total .. Ns -» | 482,988 465,244) 44,943, 140,326/108,055, 32,160... | 1,223,716 








It will be observed that no less than 226 of the 554 industrial disputes 
recorded during 1920 were of one day or less duration. Of these short 
dislocations 189 occurred in New South Wales, and the disputes in this 
State, with few exceptions, involved workpeople in the coal mining in- 
dustry. The number of employees affected by these 189 stoppages of 
work was 45,174, or 50 per cent. of the total number involved in all dis- 

putes in the State during the year. Disputes lasting eight weeks or over 
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were responsible for the heaviest losses in working days and wages, the 
thirty-two dislocations classified in this duration group causing a loss of 
656,527 working days and an estimated loss of £433,595 in wages. 


6. Causes of Industrial Disputes.—The object which is alleged (by 
the employers and on behalf of the employees) to have been the cause of a 
stoppage of work does not in every instance agree in detail. In such 
instances additional information is sought to verify or support the con- 
tention on either side. On occasions, the alleged object is of a twofold 
character, in which case the claim, which is fully or partially satisfied, and 
results in a resumption of work, is taken to be the principal cause of the 
dispute. For the purpose of classification these causes (or objects) of 
industrial disputes are grouped under seven main headings, viz. :—(1) 
Wages; (2) Hours of Labour; (3) Employment of Particular Classes or 
Persons ; (4) Working Conditions ;.(5) Trade Umonism ; (6) Sympathy ; 
and (7) Other Causes. The first five mentioned groups are subdivided in 
the following manner to meet varying phases of demands made under 
each of the main headings :— 


Classification of Causes of Industrial Disputes. 
1. Wages. | (c) For reinstatement of dis- 
| charged employees. 
(d) Against employment of cer- 
tain officials. 
(e) Other questions concerning 


(a) For increase. 

(b) Against decrease. 

(c) System of payment. 
(d) Readjustment of rates. 





th Fon | employment. 
() Orhen weed queer 4. Working Conditions and Disci- 
2. Hours of Labour. | pline 
(a) For reduction. | (a) For change. 
(6) Other questions concerning | (6) Against change. 
hours. | : Be eee 
| 5. Trade Unionism 
3. Employment of Particular Classes | (a) For closed shop—Employ- 
or Persons. | ment of non-unionists. 
(a) Employment of women in- | (6b) Other union questions. 


stead of men. 6. Sympathy. 
(6) Employment of Erroitines! 7. Other Causes.* 


(i.) Causes of Industrial Disputes in the Commonwealth, 1913-1920.— 
In the following tables particulars are given with respect to the number of 
disputes, total number of workpeople involved and number of working 
days lost throughout the Commonwealth during the eight years 1913 to 
1920, classified according to causes :— 





* “ Other causes” has been adopted to meet various sets of circumstances, which mainly arise in 
connection with stoppages which are not concerted movements, and include among others the follow- 
ing :—(a) During the course of a meeting of miners, the wheelers return their horses to the stables 
and leave the colliery ; (b) disputes (not necessarily connected with industrial matters that the employer 
can control) arise between wheelers and clippers or any two sets of workers, and sufficient workmen 
are not available to work the mine to its full capacity ; (c) workmen abstain from work to attend the 
Police Court to hear prosecutions against certain otheremployees; (d@) to witness some amusement; 
or (e) for other reasons which are subsequently ruled by the officials of the union to be either im- 
practicable or against former decisions. 
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Causes of Industrial Disputes in the Commonwealth, 1913-1920. 
Causes of Disputes. 1913. | 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. | 1918. 1919. 1920. 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 
1. Wages— 
(a) For increase .. 42 50 73 125 53 54 | 99 | 94 
(b) Against decrease 4 3 10 7 1 4) Z ote 
(c) Other wage questions 31 67 46 96 69 69 | 100 106 
2. Hours of Labour— 
(a) For reduction | 3 1 3 16 2 1 | 4 | 16 
(b) Other disputes re hours 7 13 6 5 8 11 | 5 | 9 
3. Trades Unionism— | | 
(a) Against employment of 
non-unionists | 8 13 19 14 26 (ed 19 | 20 
(b) Other union questions 5 11 16 8 oo 19 29 rH 
4. Employment of particular’ 
Classes or Persons 44 83 76 83 90 92 118 135. 
5. Working Conditions 51 72 76 90 81 34 | 54 106 
6 Sympathetic oe a 5 3 6 20 57 1 6 2 
7. Other Causes .| 8 21 27 44 25 6 24 39 
Total 208 | 337 358 | 508 444 298 | 460 554 
| 
NUMBER OF WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
1. Wages— | | | 
(a) For increase .. --| 8,633 7,362) 18,783 30,198 7.135] 7,095) 58,532) 41,748 
(b) Against decrease : ‘| 563 534 Les 21| 57 667 we 
(c) Other wage questions, 7,160 15,243] 11,990 23. 007 18,894; 12,737! 26,222| 21,139 
2. Hours of Labour— | | 
(a) For reduction gel 460 220 896 24,481 1,004) 26 578) 20,758 
(b) Other disputes re hours 1,819) 3,237] 2,643 579 2,576) 4,214 961 2,137 
3. Trades Unionism— | | | 
(a) Against employment of | | 
non-unionists 5,370) 5,807 3,873 1,178 6,182 710| 9,001) 2,752 
(b) Other union questions 1,418) 1,593 3,739 1,167 17,320) 6,673) 17,509 7,534 
4. Employment of particular | 
Classes or Persons 11,370} 14,863) 18,844 15,910) 15,445) 14,576) 21,488) 26,163 
5. Working Conditions 10,785; 17,053) 16,114 20,516; 19 021| 7. 757| 11,582) 21,204 
6. Sympathetic ; pea i ois A ye iain 76 076 , '200| 3,080 1,397 
75 465 34 10,296) 2,394) 7,97 7 
7. Other Causes __ zt | | 7,971) 10,734 
Total 50,283} 71,049) 81,292 170,683} 173,970 56,439) 157,591) 155,566 
NUMBER OF WORKING DAYS LOST. 
1. Wages— | 
(a) For increase . ..| 100,069} 99,451) 190,645) 592,625) 56 083 198323 5,403,581) 793,935 
(b) Against decrease | 9,488} 32,965) 12,555 6,192 42 316} 10,013 ee 
(c) Other wage questions| 78,183) 169,847) 133,606) 143,248) 225,080) 97 561 -96,118) 101,219 
2. Hours of Labour— 
(a) For reduction 2,774 9,240 836| 583,052 ie 016) 312| 10,372) 534,458 
(b) Other disputes re hours’ LOAD: 16,855; 23,374 1,598 2560) 20,551 15,760 37,486 
3. Trades Unionism— 
(a) Against employment of| | | 
non-unionists , 91,002} 92,720} 31,145) 48,881 eee 21,894) 279,804) 24,900 
(6) Other union questions 32,388) 6,968) 7,434] 10,276) 572,949) 24,341) 329,205) 21,999 
4. Employment of Rarsicuat | 
Classes or Persons | 191,723} 64,367) 77,862) 70,452)  47,297)113466| 87,225) 129,215 
5. Working Conditions 73, 062} 584,289) 82,322) 81,511) 211 971| 93,468} 32,029) 128,967 
6. Sympathetic ; Waianae: 066 2,125 6,004) 75,447/3, 239, 798| 7 "200 21,050; 72,940 
7. Other Causes reno /212| 11,568; 17,442) 65,648 18,262, 3.421 23,069) 26,946 
Total ae 623,528 1,090,395|} 583,225)1,678,930/4,599,658 eee loners 1,872,065 
| | 














It will be seen from the above table that the main causes of 


industrial disputes are “ 
‘Employment of Particular Classes or Persons.” 


Wage’ questions, 


‘Working Conditions”’ 
In each of the eight 


and 


years 1913-1920, the number of dislocations concerning wages exceeded 


those caused by any other question. 


In 1913 the number of stoppages 


over wage questions represented 37 per cent. of the total number during 
that year, as compared with 36 per cent. in 1914; 36 per cent. in 1915 ; 


45 per cent. in 1916; 


28 per cent. in 1917; 43 per cent. in 1918; 


44 


per cent. in 1919, ‘and 36 per cent. in 1920. ‘The majority of the 
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disputes classified under the heading, “ Employment of Particular 
Classes or Persons,” are stoppages of work for the purpose of protesting 
against the dismissal of certain employees, who, in the opinion of their 
fellow-workers, have been unfairly treated or victimised. This class of 
dispute occurs very frequently in the coal mining industry. The num- 
ber of disputes over “‘ Trade Union’’ questions, and “* Hours of Labour” 
have represented a fairly uniform proportion of the total number of 
disputes during the years under review. ‘‘ Sympathetic” disputes were 
numerous during the years 1916 and 1917. The figures for the latter 
year were abnormal in comparison with the other periods. It may be 
mentioned, however, that the disputes which arose during that year in 
connection with the ‘‘ time-card system’’ dispute were responsible for the 
increase in the number. 


(ii.) Causes of Industrial Disputes in each State and Territory, 1920.— 
In the following tables particulars in respect of the number of industrial 
disputes recorded for the year 1920, the number of workpeople involved, 
and the number of working days lost are classified (under the adopted 
classification of causes) for each State and Territory in the Common- 
wealth. 


Causes of Industrial Disputes in each State and Territory, 1920. 











| 
} 


= —— | | | | = 
Causes of Disputes. Teale Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. | O’with. 








NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 














1. Wages— | | | 
(a) For increase ae 27 | 19 3 13 | 23 9 ae 94 
(b) Against decrease... ae Soa yal ee aoe ag - oe 
(c) Other wage questions 68 8 oh 5 | 9 - a 106 
2. Hours of Labour— | | | | 
(a) For reduction a3 6 3 3 1 3 Bre ae 16 
(b) Other disputes re 
hours at ate 6 1 He 1 l ae ae 9 
38. Trade Unionism— | 
(a) Against employment | 
of non-unionists Fag 1g EN 3 5 1 20 
(b) Other union question 7a) 2 5 2 1 Me DAE f 
4. Employment of particular | | 
classes or persons .. 80 | 13 25 10 6 1 135 
5. Working conditions aie 97 | 2 | 3 2 1 1 106 
6. Sympathetic or a Ve 1 5 ene : 2 
7. Other causes ae os 36 | ] 1 1 39 
Total .. - - 349 | 53 55 40 45 12 es 554 
| | | 
NUMBER OF WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
| | 
1. Wages— ee | | 
(a) For increase .. | 4,818] 25,627) 250| 2,459) 7,165) 1,629 an 41,748 
(b) Against decrease | ee oe os sya Pues: ae ag is 
(c) Other wage questions 17,534 516) 1,129 609) 1,351) 21,139 
9. Hours of Labour— | 
(a) For reduction .. | 12,407] 6,180) 1,467 20) 684 | me 20,758 
(b) Other disputes re | | | 
hours ie me 954 250 a 673 260 en eestor 2,137 
3. Lys ebere re ety ‘ | | | | 
a ainst employment | | | | | 
ial eon-unionists se 1,706 824) .. 199} .. | 23 2,752 
(b) Other union queso | 4,055} 1,302) 525 72| 1,580) .. 7,534 
mployment of particular | | 
aaa relaasee or persons .. 17,890| 3,763] 2,168) 1,695) 593 5A 26,163 
5. Working conditions .. | 20,755 60 269) 40 30 50 von 21,204 
6. Sympathetic ne veal VP atl BAe ti 6a eal) 66 a ae 1,397 
7. Other causes An smiekO; 686 36 ee 32) 50 | ag) 10,734 
5,808) 5,799| 12,013, 1,756. 155,566 
| 


Total .. a .. | 90,382] 39,808 
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Causes of Industrial Disputes in each State and Territory, 1920—continued. 


Causes of Disputes. N S.W. Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. NEL: C’wlth. 


NUMBER OF WORKING DAYS LOST. 








1. Wages— 
(a) For increase .-| 28,051) 449,346) 3,164) 156,490 106,651) 50,233 St 793,935 
(b) Against decrease .. ae wer || nee eas a3 be, ee na 
(c) Other wage questions) 76,213 4,114) 3,684 3,375 13,833 a nl 101,219 
?. Hours of Labour— 
(a) For reduction .-| 249,108) 236,970) 43,162 140, 5,078 aye are 534,458 
(b) Other disputes re | | | | 
hours eel 1,114; 6,750} = 20,522, 9,100 | 37,466 
Trade Unionism— | | | 
(a) Against employment | 
of non-unionists..| 5,755) 4,684 ore 13,909 Sel 552 oe 24,900 
(b) Other union auestions| 8,431| 1,910) 1,368 810) 9,480 ne od 21,999 
4. Employment of particular | | 
classes or persons ..| 63,677 9,056) 16,068 36,018 1,498 2,898 a. 129,215 
5. Working conditions ..| 125,965) 420| 852 530 600 600 oan 128,967 
6. Sympathetic am ... 2,940) 70,000 ea atte re eee ee ve | 72,940 
7. Other causes ae ..| 25,902) 36| scent 608 400 7 26,946 











Total... a .-| 587,156) 783,286) 68.298 232,402) 146,640 54,283 ca 1.872,065 
| | | | 


} 


} 





Of the total number of disputes (554) which commenced during the 
year 1920, ‘‘ Wage”’ questions were responsible for 200, of which number 
94 were claims by the employees for increases. One hundred and thirty- 
five disputes occurred over the “Employment of Particular Classes or 
Persons,’’ while 106 arose over ‘“‘ Working Conditions.”’ ‘‘ Trade Union’’ 
matters were the cause of 47 stoppages of work, and 25 dislocations 
occurred over ‘“‘ Hours of Labour.’ Only 2 disputes were classified 
under the heading ‘‘ Sympathetic’? during the year. The heaviest loss 
in working days was occasioned by disputes which were caused by the re- 
fusal of employers to grant increases in wages. The question of reduction 
of hours of work also caused a heavy loss in working days. The dispute 
which was responsible for the greater part of this loss was that in which 
marine stewards were involved. 


rr 


7. Results of Industrial Disputes.—The terms or conditions (as 
between the parties involved in an industrial dispute) upon which a 
resumption of work is agreed, are taken as the basis of the result of the 
dispute. These terms or conditions when analysed in comparison with 
the alleged cause of the stoppage invariably come within one or other of 
the following four definitions, viz. :— 


(a) In favour af workpeople. 
(b) In favour of employer. 
(c) Compromise. 

(d) Indefinite. 


Disputes are considered to result :—(a) In favour of workpeople, 
when the employees succeed in enforcing compliance with all their de- 
mands or are substantially successful in attaining their principal object, 
or in resisting a demand made by their employers; (6) In favour of 
employer, when the demands of the employees are not conceded or when 
the employer or employers are substantially successful in enforcing a 
demand ; (c) Compromise, when the employees are successful in enforcing 
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compliance with a part of their demands or of resisting substantially 
full compliance with the demands of their employer or employers ; 
(d) Indefinite, in other cases, such, for example, as those in which em- 
ployees stop work owing to some misconception regarding the terms of an 
award, determination, or agreement, and work is resumed as usual on the 
matters in dispute being explained, or in cases where a dispute arises in 
connection with certain work which is, however, abandoned, even though 
the employees return to the same establishment to be employed on other 
work. The results of ‘“‘ Sympathetic” disputes, in which a body of 
workers cease work with the object of assisting another body of workers in 
obtaining compliance with some demand, are generally “ Indefinite,” 
except when the stoppage is entered upon partially to enforce a demand. 
in which they might ultimately benefit. 


(i.) Results of Industrial Disputes, Commonwealth, 1913-1920. The 
following table shews the number of disputes, number of workpeople in- 
volved, and the number of working days lost in disputes throughout the: 
Commonwealth during the eight years 1913-1920, classified according to 
results :— 


Industrial Disputes classified according to Results, Commonwealth, 19138-1920. 

















NUMBER OF WORKPEOPLE ToTaL No. OF WORKING DAYS 
: Nv} ’ : 
xo OF DISPUTES INVOLVED IN DISPUTES. Lost BY DISPUTES. 
ron) | ua | . Gt — e ] — 7 we e | 
of Om. © : oe Ou 2 | oo One. 2 | . 
YEAR] 48) no| 4] S| +8 HS a | $ 1B HS a 8 
Sei5c| 8 | a) 58 BES Sis el) Se) Se 5 iE 
Salsacl ai > Oo > £ q > 6 > 2 © e 
aM} sO) a | © 68 Ad og 2, © 8 Ad oS a j| © 
BeBe g| S| BS a S| = Fy ee Shy cc 
ee| 8 5 Se Az! = ee fa} o | 
5 | 








| 
| 12,211 | 24,826 | 2,332 | 59,823) 104,654] 433,014] 26,037 
1914 [118 | 98 110 | 11 | 21,224 | 18,242 | 30,396 | 1,187 | 129,995} 119,819] 829,265) 11,316 
1915 |190 | 78 | 68 | 22 | 44,140 | 15,327 | 14,860 | 6,965 | 245,625) 155,659] 151,544| 30,397 
1916 |223 1178 | 84 | 23| 70,588 | 36,670 | 23,296 | 40,129 886,010| 253,084) 476,302) 63,534 
1917 |147 |188 |100 | 9 | 247331 | 119,589 | 22°310 | 7,740  103,267/4,201,981) 285,103| 9,307 
1918 | 92 100 | 93 | 13 | 13,780 | 15,998 | 23,739 | 2.922 | 101,207] 177,223] 280,045] 22,378 
1919 |154 |157 |140| 9 | 54,810 | 43.140 | 55,445 | 4.196 2,398,252) 406,361|3,483,571| 20,042 
1920 1183 199 1168 | 4! 30,399! 61.947 | 62,811 409  180,345| 911,156 777,175) 3,389 


| 
1913 | 67 | 64 | 66 | 11 | 10,914 
| 





























It will be seen from the above table that, during the years 1913, 1914, 
1915 and 1916, the disputes resulting in favour of workpeople exceeded 
those resulting in favour ofemployers. During 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
however, the position was reversed. A considerable number of disputes in 
each year resulted in a compromise, while certain disputes resulted in such 
a manner that they could not be definitely classed under any heading 
other than ‘‘ Indefinite.’ The majority of these disputes are of short 
duration. 


(ii.) Industrial Disputes in Commonwealth, classified according to 
Causes and Results, 1920.—The following table shews the number of 
disputes, number of workpeople involved, and the total number of 
working days lost in disputes which commenced in a State or Territory 
of the Commonwealth during the year 1920, classified according to 
principal cause and result :— 
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Industrial Disputes, Classified according to Causes and Results, Commonwealth, 1920. 





No. of Disputes. 


No. of Workpeople in- 
volved in Disputes. 


: 7 





Total No. of Working Days 


Lost by Disputes. 





| 


| 














Sis outline et om 4) - | Os | SO. | : 
CAUSE. us m1 ma | + “Ss 2 be = g e LE 2 3 
egiss| 8| | 82) 88; 3 | €| 88) 88) 8 | & 
Si ee &}| FS] ax oe = a <8 44 oem | ff @ 
BSE a) a) =S) Be) & = |e&s| se | g = 
sFia lo] "| sFi s i © sei eF@i| 8 | - 
Wages— . | 
(a) For increase 30; 13; 50 1; 2,437, 3,051) 36,249 11 43,147 153,646 596,944 198 
(o) Against de- 
crease ; 
(c) Other wage | 
questions ..; 39 33 34 6,905 7,798 6,436 /20,311 26,004 54,904) 
Hours of Labour— | 
(a) For reduction 5 10 1 714, 17,044 3,000 5,258) 517,200; 12,000) 
(b) Other disputes | 
re hours ..| 1 f 1 260 1,698 179 9,100 28,207 179 
Trade Unionism— | | 
(a) Against em- | | 
ployment of | | 
non-unionists 10 5 5 | 1,653 447 652 4,066, 15,632) 5,202) 
(b) Other union | | | | | | | | 
questions ... 13 8 6 | 4,371, 2,086} 1,077 114,317; 3,954) 3,728! 
Employment of par- | | | | | | 
ticular Classes or | | | | | | 
Persons 45| 57; 32 1| 7,977) 12,211} 5,855 120) 43,242 67,661, 18,192 120 
Working Conditions 36} 38) 382] .. | 5,640) 8,715) 6,849 | 39,536) 16,887) 72,544! 
Sympathetic A es ee eek ee: 1,250 ie 27 \eeeees 70,000) | 2. 940 
Other Causes 5 4; 27 7| 1 442, 7,647 2,514 131| 1,368) 11, 965. 13, 482) "131 
Beer mE TCO RTC ETCEETTrT ETT 
Total ; 183 199 rea! | 


409/186 345) 911,156) 777,175) 3,389 
| | | 





Norg.—For corresponding particulars for the years 1913-1919, see Labour Reports Nos. 5 to 10, 


(iii.) Results of Industrial Disputes in each State, 1920.—The follow- 
ing table shews for each State and Territory the number of disputes, 
the number of workpeople involved, and the total number of working 
days lost through disputes which commenced during the year 1920, 
classified according to results :— 


Industrial Disputes in each State, Classified according to Results, 1920. 








No. of Disputes. | 


No. of Workpeople Involved 


in Disputes. 


“Total No. of Working Days 


lost by Disputes. 



































1 cay 9 | Chey ¢ | eute oes ] * | ut © | wg e 
State [OS Ores aye ares) Oana) 20 goes ssa o2 S53 g 3 
or Territory. 5 ay Ho Ug cs 5 = leeiiecouamets foe = = | 2 3 = 
SB Plioic | Os) Sle ole o.0) Huo tet | voor | seo 5 = 
Paes &)| S| FR | FA] & | & > o 5. q 5 
\StiS8ai si 6| Sa; Sa] & ss a | Sc = =) 
Pale Fs ENE Ep ste] “ea | 8 | € oon g = 
ris] = pr fa sy era] - aorta ce] Se | 5 = 
New South Wales 100 153 | 94 19,213 |46,194 |24,697 | 278 89, 042/325.179|169,864| 3,071 
Victoria | 16 | 13 | 24 | .. | 3,796 | 9,460 126,552 | selene 657 352,227|421,402) .. 
Queensland -"} 20} 18 | 16 | “1 | 1,281 | 23608 | 1,799 | 120) 11,864) 49,949) 6,365) 120 
South Australia ..| 20 | 10 9/ 1 | 1,941 | 2,579 | 1,268 | 11 | | 29,861) 182,055 20,288 198 
Western Australia | 21 | 3 21 | 3,573 | 233 | 8,207 | ; 30, 417) 344/115,879| .. 
Northern Territory | o- | ae | | Fe ern | | ‘ee eis ae 
| | | | | | 
| } ' | | 
Total, C’wealth 183 |199 168 4 |30,399 61,947 |62,811, 409 180,345)911,156 777,175} 3,359 
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The particulars in the foregoing table shew that during the year 1920, 
199 disputes resulted in favour of the employers ; 183 in favour of the 
workpeople, and 168in a compromise. In New South Wales the majority 
of the disputes resulted in favour of the employers, while in the other 
States the results, according to numbers of disputes, favoured the em- 
ployees. It will be noticed that 62,811 workpeople were involved in the 
168 stoppages of work, which were classified under the heading ‘* Com- 
promise,’’ as compared with 30,399 involved in disputes which resulted in 
favour of the workpeople, and 61,947 in disputes which ended in favour 
of the employers. In regard to working days lost by disputes, it will 
be seen that disputes which resulted in favour of the employers caused 
a greater loss than those which resulted in favour of the workpeople. 


8. Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes.—Methods of settle- 
ment, 7.e€., the means adopted whereby the parties to an industrial 
dispute or their representatives are either brought into active negotiations 
or other steps are taken to bring about a termination of the dispute and a 
consequent resumption of work are very varied. but for the purposes of 
statistical classification may be confined within the following six main 
headings. viz. :— 


(i.) By negotiations. 

(ii.) Under State Industrial Act. 
(iii.) Under Commonwealth Arbitration Act. . 
(iv.) By filling places of workpeople on strike or locked out. 
(v.) By closing down establishment permanently. 

(vi.) By other methods. 


The first three main headings are further divided as follows :— 


(1.) By negotiations— 
(a) Direct negotiations between employers and employees 
or their representatives. 


(6) By intervention or assistance of distinctive third party, 
not under Commonwealth or State Industrial Acts. 


(ii.) Under State Industrial Acts— 
(a) By intervention, assistance, or compulsory conference. 
(b) By reference to Board or Court. 


(iii.) Under Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act— 
(a) By intervention, assistance, or compulsory conference. 
(6) By reference to Court. 


Each of the first five methods indicates some definite action taken to 
arrive at a settlement of the issue or issues in an industrial dispute which 
involves a cessation of work. The sixth, ‘“‘ Other Methods,”’ is more 
or less indefinite, and synchronises with “ Other Causes’ and mainly 
relates to resumptions of work at collieries at the next shift, without any 
cause for the stoppages being necessarily made known officially to the 
management. 
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(i.) Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes—Commonwealth, 
1913-1920.—In the following tables the number of disputes, number -of 
workpeople involved, number of working days lost, and estimated loss in 
wages caused by industrial disputes during the eight years 1913-1920 are 
classified for the Commonwealth according to the adopted schedule of 
methods of settlement :— 





—_— 


Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes, Commonwealth, 1913-1920. 


| Sp 
Methods of Settlement. 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 1920. 





NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 





Negotiations— | | 
Direct between employers: 

and employees or their! | | | 
representatives ue 119 247 254 319 234! 171| 291 380 

By intervention or assist- | | | 
ance of distinctive third 
party—not under Com-! | 
monwealth or State In- 
dustrial Act : | 

Under State Industrial Act— | 

By intervention, assistanc e| — | | 

or compulsory conference, 19 rj 3] 9 12) 20) 33 33 
By reference to Board or | | | | 

Court oe 22 1 Ee : 

Under Commonwealth Con-, | 
ciliation and Arbitra-' 
tion Act— | 

By intervention, assistance | | 
or compulsory conference| 4| 5 2| 6| 3 8) 9 8 

By Filling Places of Work- 
people on Strike or | | | | 
Locked Out . | 13 16 9} 18) 36) 26 22 2% 

By Closing down Establish- | | 
ment Permanently ..| 1 A 1 6 4 8 7 4 

By other Methods .. | 13 30 95 106) 104 30 58 74 


— 
~] 
—_ 
= 
~) 
Go 
= 
Ww 
DP 
a) 
— 
iss) 
or 
bo 
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iw) 























Total a el 208 337 358) 508 444) 298) 460 554 








Negotiations— | | 
Direct between employers: | | 
and employees or their | | 

vr representatives .. 23,357) 48,204) 54,242) 68,841 49,512); 34,680) 76,070) 101,404 
By intervention or assist -| | | | 
ance of distinctive third | 

a party—not under Com-| | | 
monwealth or State 

Industrial Act | 3,172 8,054, 6,170) 32,043 
Under State Industrial Act—. | | 

By intervention,assistance | 

or compulsory conference 6,505 770} =1,515 2,11 c 6,295 





4,155) 47,849 6,278 





2,958) 6,926 9,312 
By reference to Board or | | 
Court ae 12,774 7,308) 815) 2,291 3,392, 1,380 eae | 
Under Commonwealth Con- | | 
ciliation and Arbitra- . | | 
~ tion Act— | | | 
By intervention,assistance 
or compulsory conference, 659 205; 2,919) 1,110) 
By Filling Places of Work- | 
people on Strike or) 
Locked Out . | 658 629) 
By Closing down Establish-| 
ment Permanently .. 170 86) 200) 150 
By other Methods .. ..| 2,988] 5,793] 15,226} 63,718 


1,490) 3,042) 1,997 766 





bo 
ro) 
or 
i 
— 
is) 


17,780; 1,933 


434 
72,342) 





173,970| 56,439! 157,591] 155,566 





Total as ae 50,283 71,049) 81,292} 170,683 








~~ eee eoneeeeerrentettten —————— _ ——e —— 
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Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes, Commonwealth, 1913-1920—cont. 


| | | | | 
Methods of Settlement. | 1913. 1914. | 1915. 1916, 1917. | 1918. | 1919 1920. 
| 











NUMBER OF WORKING DAYS LOST. 


Negotiations— | | 

Direct between employers, | 

and employees or their | 

representatives .. ..| 94,400] 803,799) 384,425) 563,828) 551,484 

By intervention or assist- | 

ance of distinctive third| | 

party—not under Com- 

monwealth or State In- | 

dustrial Act me ..| 26,335} 128,231) 56,126) 812,763 863,896] 37,444/5,379,655| 217,916 
Under State Industrial Act— 

By intervention, assistance | 

or compulsory conference, 187,871 4,256) 20,537) 31,696] 159,799) 57,559) 94,557) 69,436 

By reference to Board or| | 

Court Se on ..| 221,769} 120,685) 15,418) 48,022) 48,352 151,472) 8,460} 19,236 
Under Commonwealth Con- | | | 

ciliation and Arbitration | 





222.846] 632,269) 827,985 











| 
{ 


23,289} 74,018; 34,205 


Act— | 
By intervention,assistance 
or compulsory conference) 2,105 1,421} 26,883) 20,697) 33,396 
By Filling Places of Work- 
people on Strike or| 


























Locked Out .. ..| 14,139 4,402} 1,533 9,060} 908,596) 35,298) 46,029) 160,562 
By Closing down Establish- . | 
ment Permanently .. 20,400 3,646] 19,600 2,776} 11,392) 4,270) 5,787| 12,919 
By other Methods .. ..| 56,509 23,955) 58,703) 190,088)/2,022,743 48,675] 67,501; 529,806 
Total aC ae 623,528|1,090,395 583,225 1,678, 980|4,599,658 580,853 6,308,226/1,872,065 
ESTIMATED LOSS IN WAGES. 
Negotiations— | 
Direct between employers £ | £ £ £ | £ yeh £ £ 
and employees or their | . 
|139,426| 419,573) 534,760 


representatives .. ..| 48,834 402,729) 203,290 309,617) 287,348 
By intervention or assist- | | 
ance of distinctive third | 
party—not under Com- 
monwealth or State In- 
dustrial Act ore ..| 12,394) 66,225) 26,788) 500,537 
Under State Industrial Act— | 
By intervention,assistance | 
or compulsory conference} 86,277 1,841} 9,832) 18,075 65,352; 41,358) 59,167; 46,831 
By reference to Board or 
Court aC re ..| 104,293} 64,208) 7,716) 23,047) 32,444 96,211) 4,425} 11,205 
Under Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitra- | 
tion Act-— | 
By intervention,assistance 
or compulsory conference} 1,373 712} 8,522 8,228} 18,333) 14,311) 46,472) 19,285 
By Filling Places of Work- 
people on Strike or 
Locked Out .. as 
By Closing down Establish- 


| 
591,359 23,271/3,342,611) 154,093 








6,478 2,076) 891 4,326) 453,844) 24,514) 29,586) 94,235 








ment Permanently ..j 7,850 1,651, 10,500 1,588) 6,456) 2,764 3,106 7,125 
By other Methods .. re 25,240) 11,786) 32,094) 102,186)1,139,672| 30,479) 46,996) 356,182 @ 

















} 


Total .. «| 287,739] 551,228) 299,633 967,604 2,594,808) 372,334 3,951,936|1,223,716 








In the above tables the methods of settlement of all disputes recorded 
during the past eight years are set out in comparative form. In all years 
it will be observed that direct negotiations between the employers and 
employees settled the majority of the disputes. During the year 1913, 57 

‘per cent. of the total number of dislocations was settled in this manner as 
compared with 73 per cent. during 1914; 71 per cent. during 1915; 63 
er cent. during 1916; 53 per cent. during 1917; 57 per cent. during 
1918: 63 per cent. during 1919; and 69 per cent. during 1920. The 
numbers of dislocations which have been settled by compulsory confer- 
ences or the intervention and assistance of officials under State or Com- 
monwealth Arbitration Acts have not varied greatly during the period 
under review. In connection with the comparatively large numbers of 


| 
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disputes which are classified as having been settled ‘“‘ By other methods,”’ 
it must be mentioned that a large number of stoppages of work occur 
each year, principally at the collieries, without any cause for such stop- 
pages being brought officially under the notice of the employers or their 
representatives. Such stoppages usually last for one day, and work is 
resumed on the following morning without any negotiations for a 
settlement of the trouble which caused the stoppage. 


(ii.) Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes in each State and 
Territory, 1920. In the following tables the number of disputes, number 
of workpeople involved, number of working days lost, and estimated loss 
in wages caused by industrial disputes commenced during the year 1920 
are classified for each State and Territory according to the adopted 
methods of settlement :— 


Methods of Settlement of Industrial] Disputes in each State and Territory, 1920. 








Methods of Settlement. foie | Vic. | Q’land S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. | C’wlth 











NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 











Negotiations— 

Direct between employers | 
and employees, or their 

representatives ate A 258 37| 26 24 30 | EN. ee 380 
By intervention or assist- | | | | 

ance of distinctive third | | | 

party—not under Common- | | 
wealth or State Industrial 


Act a ste a? 
Under State Industrial Act— 
By intervention, assistance 

or compulsory conference 16 rel 13 Z Z| are | 33 
By reference to Board or | 

Court ae ie cree 
Under Commonwealth Concilia- | 

tion and Arbitration Act— | | | 

By intervention, assistance | | 

or compulsory conference as as 
By Filling Places of Work- | | | 

people on Strike or Locked | | | 


_ 
w 
to 
—_ 

~J 
bo 
bo 
ur 


J) 

_ 

r= 
oOo 


to 

— 

> 
~ 
00 
































ou o. oe ts 8 5 3) 4 | i 1 22 
By Closing down Establishment | | 
permanently os see we | a 1| ae 4, 
By other Methods is is 56 7 7 2 1 1 74 
Total ..  .. 349 53| 55) 40 45| 12 | 554 
NUMBER OF WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
Negotiations— | | | 


Direct between employers | | 
‘and employees, or their | | | | ee 
representatives .. -- | 57,243) 29,585) 2,706 2,815) 8,743 312} .. | 101,404 
By intervention or assist- | | | | | 
ance of distinctive third | | | | | | 
party—not under Com- | | 
monwealth or State In- | 
dustrial Act : 2,610| 2,414 60 





+ 745| 9... 7 
Under State Industrial Act— | | 44 6,278 
By intervention, assistance | | —_ 
or compulsory conference 6,953 | 794 605) 960° .. Ser a0 sae 
By reference to Board or | | | | | ’ 
SOULE Do ecieras ascrseee ec l ned |E as 137 65] 1,509) .. 7 1,711 
Under Commonwealth Concilia- | | 


tion and Arbitration Act | | 
By intervention, assistance | | 








or compulsory conference ae 290) 72 282 |e 122 766 
By Filling Places of Work- | | | 

people on Strike or | | | 

Locked out ae ae 734 359 sbkyy 902 6 23} .. | 2,141 
By Closing down Establishment | | | 

permanently AS ad Sic | 25 157 Aree eae ve | 182 
By other Methods .. wenilezas O42 7,160) 1,897 973 50; 850} .. =| 33,772 





Total .. ..  ..| 90,382) 39,808 5808 5,799 12,013 1.756. .. | 155,566 
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ee of eee of Industrial eles in colt State and HEE 1920—cont. 


ee — — = | a 


| | ‘ 


Methods of Settlement. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land,| S.A. , W.A. | Tas. | Nea p | crwth, 














NUMBER OF WORKING DAYS LOST. 





Negotiations— 
Direct between employers - | 
and employees, or their | | | | 
representatives .. ; 167,487| 447,752, 12,663) 72,599) 105,645 21,839) .. 827,985 ~~ 


By intervention or assist- \ 
ance of distinctive third | 
party—not under Com- 
monwealth or State In- 


dustrial Act : . | 105,964) 90,894 4,860 ae 12,016 4,182) .. | 217,916 
Under State Industrial Act— _ | | | | 
By intervention, assistance | | 
or compulsory conference 49,643 “st 6,733) 1,860) 11,200 ahs ae 69,436 
By reference to Board or | | 
Court... | renee 398 


| 1,495| 17,343) ar | S6 | 19,236 
Under Commonwealth Concilia- | | | 

tion and Arbitration Act 
By intervention, assistance 





or compulsory conference | ae 6,151 (z\ 35122): | 26,860) .. 34,205 
By Filling Places of Work- | one | 

people on Strike or. | | | | | | 

Locked out 9,564 35,709 451) 114,250 36) 552; .. | 160,562 
By Closing down Establishment | | | | 

permanently ova a2! 75 12,844) .. | seeeey lt tests | 12,919 
By other Methods... ae | 254, 498 202. 20 43,046, 28,232 400) 850 a 529,806 

Total | 587, 156| 783, 286. 68,298) 232,402) 146, 640, 54,283) ove 1,872,065 














ESTIMATED LOSS IN WAGES. 











Negotiations— | Sw ieeS £ £ | £ | £ | §& £ 
Direct between employers | | | | 
and employees, or their | | . | 

representatives .. 5 142,399) 237,967, 9,608] 50, 242 80, 700 13,844 

By intervention or assist- 

ance of distinctive third 

party—not under Com- 


monwealth or State In- | | | | | | | 


534, 760 














dustrial Act 85,852) 54,109) 3,475) .. 8,327! 2,330] .. | 154,093 
Under State Industrial Act— | = 
By intervention, assistance — | 
or compulsory conference 31,765) .. 5,246) 1,270) 8,550) .. Mess | 46,831 
By reference to Board or | | | | | 
Court eerar . | 801] 830] 10,074, .. | .. | 11,205 
Under Commonwealth Concilia- | | 
tion and Arbitration Act 
By intervention, assistance 
or compulsory conference |. 3,461 84 810, .. | 14,930) .. | 19,285 
By Filling Places of Work- | | | 
people on Strike or | | | 
Locked out | 7,248, 23,869 245) 62,449 24 400) .. | 94,235 
By Closing dawil Establishment | 4 
permanently... - ee eee AO Hike Bo ale do Lom, ners 
By other Methods... ee | 165,724 145,888) 25,934) 17 1650 380) 656] .. 356,182 
Total 432,988) 465,244) 44, 943, 140, 326 108,055, 32; 160) ne 11,223,716 











It will be seen from the above tables that 380 disputes during the 
year 1920 were settled by direct negotiations between employers and 
employees or their representatives. In New South Wales, 256 or 73 per 
cent. of the total number of disputes in that State during the twelve 
months, were settled by this method, while in Victoria, Queensland, ( 
South Australia, and Tasmania this method of settlement 
was the most frequent. It will be noticed that, in Queensland, 13 dis- 
putes were settled by intervention or by compulsory conference under the 
State Arbitration Act, while 3 dislocations were settled by referring the 
matters in dispute to the State Industrial Court. Twenty-two disputes 
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during the year were terminated by filling the places of the workpeople 
who ceased work. Of the 74 dislocations which are classified as having 
been settled by “‘ other methods” it will be seen that 56 occurred in New 
South Wales. The majority of these disputes involved employees at the 
collieries, and lasted one day. 


9. Industrial Disputes, Commonwealth—Number and Magnitude 

during Calendar Years 1918 to 1920.—In the following table particulars 

. are given of the number of industrial disputes, the number of workpeople 

involved, and the losses in working days and wages caused by disputes 

during each calendar year 1913 to 1920, classified according to industrial 
groups :— 


Industrial Disputes, Commonwealth.—Number and Magnitude according to 








. Building. Mining. | i 
= , facturing. Land & Sea.|  laneous. - 
Calendar Year. | (Groups I. | eye aa “(Groups |__ (Groups GROUPS. 
toV1.). | he * | IX. to XI.) |XII. to XIV.) 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 
1918 37 10 | 103. 36 | 22 208 
1914 61 16 186 | 40 | 34 337 
1915 67 8 204 54 25 358 
1916 99 15 240 85 69 | 508 
1917 104 6 200 te 57 | 444 
1918 77 11 135 831 | 44 298 
1919 94 12 231 67 | 56 460 
1920 89 17 316 75 | 57 | 554 
OE ee —————_— — cg i)oe_ i —\—- = 
1913 to 1920 | 628 95 | 1,615 | 465 | 364 | 3,167 
NUMBER OF WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
1913 | 5,175 232 33,537 | 9,049 | 2,290 50,283 
1914 135007 4,321 48,785 | 3,256 1,670 71,049 
1915 15,180 | 301 54,315 | 8,550 2,946 81,292 
1916 15,482 | 751 95,512 | 9,366 49,572 170,683 
1917 | 32,058 403 69,519 | 60,975 11,015 173,970 
1918 | 10,472 685 35,149 6,507 3,626 56,439 
1919 19,550 2,810 86,607 | 36,386 12,238 157,591 
1920 21,092 | 6,527 81,048 | 15,043 | 31,861 155,566 
1918 to 1920 132,026 16,030 | 504,467 149,132 115,218 916,873 
NUMBER OF WORKING DAYS LOST. 
1913: 61,384 | 2,303 389,854 121,034 | 47,960 622,535 
1914 195,888 | 140,881 582,967 56,186 | 17,281 993,153 
1915 128,719 | 801 460,801 59,286 | 33,353 682,960 
= 1916 339,530 23,913 961,775 | 104,217 | 215,318 1,644,753 
1917 845,557 8,084 1,317,600 | 2,374,474 | 148,601 | 4,689,316 
: 1918 217,425 3,602 215,573 | 38,922 | 64,071 | 539,593 
1919 272,405 124,003 1,826,694 1,898,900 | 181,736 | 4,303,738 
1920 367,296 103,373 1,944,038 26,826 | 545,734 | 8,587,267 
1913 to 1920 | 2,428,154 | 406,960 | 7,699,302 5,279,845 | 1,249,054 | 17,063,315 
ESTIMATED LOSS IN WAGES. 
s | £ | g £ £ 
“y 1913 26,703 7 ian eel So: 724 61,005 16,498 288,101 
1914 96,461 72,735 | 293,722 | 30,178 7,379 500,475 
1915 58,519 462 244,943 32,408 | 13,810 350,142 
1916 177,361 13,107 587,163 51,532 | 115,635 944,798 
1917 467,292 4,592 937,308 1,158,079 | 74,464 2,641,735 
1918 1808114 2,235 146,676 21,298 | 43,114 345,134 
1919 167,502 73,643 1,280,265 977,494 | 119,924 2,618,828 
1920... 215,057 | 70,006 1,418,193 357,786 309,345 2,370,387 
1913 to 1920 1,340,706 | 5,090,994 | 2,689,780 | 700,169 | 10,059,600 





Manu- 


Miscel- 


‘Industrial Groups during each Calendar. Year 1913-1920. 


| Transport, | 


| ALL 












































| 237,951 
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SECTION XITI—STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAUX. 


1. General.—tIn the following paragraphs, particulars are given of 
the operations of the various State Labour Bureaux. In Labour 
Report No. 6 (page 130), attention was drawn to the fact that the 
systems adopted in the several States for the registration of applications 
for work and from employers are not uniform, and that the comparisons 
which can be drawn from the figures shewing the results of the opera- 
tions of these Bureaux are subject to certain limitations. 


2. Applications and Positions Filled, 1918 to 1920.—The following 
table shews the total number of applications for employment and from 
employers, and the number of positions filled in the Commonwealth 
during the years 1913 to 1920 :— 


State Free Employment Bureaux.— Applications for Employment and from 
Employers, and Positions Filled in the Commonwealth, during the Years 1913 












































to 1920. : ; 
Applications for Applications from 
Employment. | Employers. | 
— = wo | = | Posi- 
Year. ore 25 38 oe 23 35 tions 
A3e¢ 3% | Total. eee s% | Total. mee 
SSae) ge | Seae| 28 
' 6 & fq Le 
191355 oe are 0 | 2,020 | 81,356 83,876 *321/*26,103/*26,424| 35,312 
1914 .. AS are | 2,326 | 100,917) 103,243) *1,017/*29,223)*30, 240 37,365 
1915 .. ake ae; ..| 9,075 | 102,264) 111,339 1370/F 20,900) T21,270| 39,069 
1916 .. ae ane ..| 7,345 | 85,349) 92,694) 11,758 +34,982| 436,740 42.384 
1) by Ace a om -.| 5,487) 76,710) 82,197, $994/$27,372/ 128,366 36,657 
LOLS ay are ..| 4,676 | 17,652) 82,328 1750|+39,970 +40,720|\ 45,416 
1919 .. a oa ..| 5,994 | 98,527| 104,521) +459!+43,775 44,234) 53,040 
1920 .. a 7,475 | 124,429) 131,904 7356/761,328) +61,684| 62,699 








* Exclusive of Victoria and South Australia, for which States particulars are not available. 
t Exclusive of Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania. 


During the year 1920, out of every 1000 applicants for work 475 
obtained positions, against 507 for the year 1919. The number of 
applicants for work was 26 per cent. larger, and the number of positions 
filled 18 per cent. greater during the year 1920 than during 1919. 


3. Applications and Positions Filled in each State during 1920,— 
The following table shews the number of applications for employment 
and from employers, and the number of positions filled in each State 
during the year 1920 :— 

State Free Employment Bureaux.—Applications for Employment and from 
Employers, and Positions Filled in different States, 1920. 


























Applications for | Applications from 
Employment. Employers. 
| me = ont B Posi- 
State. ig . we.) Oo SS to | 3.9 tions 
Fgsu, BP ; SS8n| Fr filled 
Hees Q vo Total. 7+ aS 2 ow Total. , 
"ho. > a | > & 

Sse | 85 cee | me 

| Pa o “a | oO | 

| | | | 
New South Wales ae cat .. | 50,217 | 50,217 Ge 42,716 | 42,716 | 85,580* 
Victoria .. are ave cioant 321 |. 14,068 | 14,389 | | 4,457 
Queensland . es .. | 7,083 | 42,974 | 50,057 | 356] 13,758 | 14,114 | 12/567" 
South Australia .. ate a) 62 | 7,831 7,893 t | Ton t 3,593* 
Western Australia oe eo -- | 8,597 8,597 ae | 4,854 4,854 5,953 
Tasmania le. Dee ee 9/ 742 751; ¢t | +t | t | 549 
Commonwealth .. ..  .. | 7,475 | 124,429 |131,904 | 356 | t61,328 | 61,684 | 62,699 








* Including persons who received advances of travelling expenses from the Labour Bureau, but 
who were not directly engaged through the medium of that institution. +t Not available. 
t Exclusive of Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. 
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The following are the percentages of applicants who obtained 


>». employment through the Bureaux in the various States :—New South 


Wales, 71 ; Victoria, 31 ; Queensland, 25 ; South Australia, 46 ; Western 
Australia, 69 ; and Tasmania, 73 per cent. 


4. Applications and Positions Filled in Various Industrial Groups 
during 1920.—The following table furnishes particulars for the year 1920 
of the operations of the Free Labour Bureaux, classified according to 
industrial groups :— 


State Free Employment Bureaux.—Applications for Employment and from 
Employers, and Positions Filled in different Industrial Groups, 1920. 


Carat aaa 



























































Applications for | * Applications from 
Employment. | Employers. 
sous 25 | of tions 
Industrial Group. oe fe ES te 32 filled. 
|RSS | Be Total. | 32S ~ Seo | rota 
Sag"| se Seer) ge jo" 
ag | 3 ar 3 
I. Wood, Furniture, Saw- | | | | | 
mill, Timber Workers, | 
Ot. we are ae 31 697 700) .. 1,103} 1,103} 916 
II. Engineering, Metal | | 
Works, etc. ae 287| 5,966) 6,253 1} 2,096} 2,097; 1,962 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, | | 
OtCr eee as ei 112} 1,684) 1,796 3 536 539) 493 
IV. Clothing,Hats, Boots,etc. 20 677 697 6) 1,010) 1,016 318 
V. Books, Printing, etc. .. 28) 293) 321) .. 109} 109 69 
VI. Other Manufacturing .. 1} 347; 348) .. 177 177| 202 
VII. Building a es 513) 6,108) 6,621) 10) 4,858) 4,868) 4,037 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. 145} 2,156) 2,301; .. 763) 763) 1,033 
IX. Rail and Tram Services | 75| 12,325} 12,400) .. 5,319) 5,319) 8,692 
X. Other Land Transport .. | 2,650] 2,650), .. 644 644, 579 
XI. Shipping, Wharf Labour, | | 
See | 424] 426, .. 228| 228) 205 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, | | | 
Rural, etc. .. .. | 1,576) 15,500) 17,076 14) 8,049) 8,063, 6,989 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, ete. 205) 13,594| 13,799, 313) 14,503/ 14,816) 12,358 
XIV. General Labour and 
Miscellaneous. _. | 4,508] 62,008 66,516 9| 21,933] 21,942) 24,846 
Toran ss | 7,475124429131904 356) 61,328] 61,684 62,699 














* Exclusive of Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania. 


Attention has already been drawn to the fact that there is consider- 
able diversity in the nature and scope of the work ordinarily carried out 
by the Bureaux in the various States. For example, in some States in 
which certain Government Departments obtain workers from the Labour 
Bureaux, the number of workers is naturally larger in comparison with 
the number in the same groups in other'‘States. Thus, of the positions 
filled in Group IX. (Rail and Tramway Services), 11 per cent. were filled 
in New South Wales, 49 per cent. in Queensland, and 34 per cent. in 
South Australia. In Victoria, in this group, only 361 positions were filled, 
and in Western Australia only 5, while in Tasmania 106 positions 
were filled, Practically the whole of the positions filled in Group 
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XIII. (Domestic, Hotels, etc.) were in three States, New South Wales, 
Queensland and Western Australia. Of the positions filled in this group, 
10,078, or 82 per cent., as against 8193, or 79 per cent. in 1919, were for 

female domestic workers, and the whole of these positions, with 
the exception of 5 in Tasmania, were filled in the three 
above-mentioned States, these being the only States which 
make special provisions for female workers. In the manufacturing 
groups (I. to VI.) 40 per cent. of the applicants obtained positions. 


5. Applications and Positions Filled during 1920, Males and Females. - 
—The following table gives particulars, for male and female workers 
separately, of the number of applications for employment, and from 
employers, and the number of positions filled during the year 1920 :— 


State Free Employment Bureaux.—Applications and Positions Filled, Males and 
Females, 1920. 



































Applications for | ea piiications from | 
Employment, Employers. | 
| ws K 2S el | Posi- 
Particulars. ‘Pu 8. 32 | rye 32 | | tions 
ASes) Sw | Total. ASS Seo | Total. | filled. 
Sea" 85 seem) Ss | | 
“aA | 38 ar: 
Males .. ae ons -. | 7,304113,116)120,420) 163) 48,146) 48,309) 57,646 
Females ‘+ +s vy | 171 11,310) 11,484 198) 13,182) 13,375] 11,053 
ToraL .. =... —.._|-7,4751194,4991131,004 356) 61,328 61,684, 62,609 














* Exclusive of Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania. 


Of the total number of registrations for employment during the yeur 
1920, 91.3 per cent. (against 90.7 per cent. in 1919) were made by males, 
and 8.7 per cent., by females. The percentage of positions filled for 
males was 82.4 per cent. (against 83.5 per cent. in 1919), and for females, 
17.6 per cent. 


For every 1000 applications for employment from male workers, 429 
positions were filled in 1920, as against 467 in 1919, while for every 1000 
applications from female workers, 962 were filled, as against 899 in 1919. 


SECTION XIV.—ASSISTED IMMIGRANTS. 


1. General.—The following table shews the total number of im- 
migrants, the cost of whose passage was wholly or partly defrayed by 
the State Governments, up to the end of the year 1912, and the number 
arriving in each year since that date. The figures for 1920 include 
immigrants who arrived through the Overseas Settlement Committee, 
exclusive of those arriving in South Australia, particulars for which 
State are not available. 
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Commonwealth.—Number of Assisted, Selected, or Nominated Immigrants 
to the End of the Year 1920. 





Particulars, | 4,225 | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | Total. 
| *! | | } 





: | | Saal | | ~ | 
No. of Immigrants |773,174 (37,445 '20,805 | 5,796 | 1,397 504 | 426) 245! 9,059 | 848,851 








During the three years 1911 to 1913, inclusive, the average number 
ef assisted immigrants was 41,317. During 1914, as the result of the 
outbreak of war in the latter half of the year, the number dropped 
to 20,805. In each of the years 1915 to 1919 inclusive, the number of 
immigrants arriving has been small, and in 1919 was only 245. An 
appreciable increase is shown in 1920, when the total reached 9,059. 


2. Number of Assisted Immigrants arriving in each State, 1920.— 
The following table shews the number of assisted immigrants arriving 
in each State during the year 1920 :— 

Assisted Immigrants.—Number arriving in each State, 1920. ; 


) : - 
Particulars. N.S.W.| Vict. | Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aus.) Tas. | C’wlth. 























tant “Male _ so EPG ae ME SGRY USE aA 
porate’ Female... Pl oltre aie ates [eee eS. || Sel Oulel ooo 


Male ..  ../1,817| 768) 659, ..  130| 24 | 2,898 


ae ( 
Nominated nemalseeed .. 1,840) 892 613 oe felis 27 | 3,089 
































Total .. - ..| 8,211 | 2,763 | 1,272] .. ee 314 | 9,059 
| | | | | 











.3. Number of Assisted Immigrants classified in Industrial Groups, 
1920.—In the following table particulars are given of assisted immi- 
grants of each sex, classified according to industrial groups, depen- 
dants being specified separately :— 


Assisted Immigrants.— Classified according to Sex and Industrial Group, 1920. 





| | 
} | 


SELECTED. | NOMINATED. 





INDUSTRIAL GROUP. ” 


Males. Females | Total. Males. | Females Total. 





} 


! 


46 | 1 47 








I. Wood, Furniture, etc. .. 5 5) 
II. Engineering, Metals, etc. 19 19 336 | See 336 
III.. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. 2 2 82 | 20 102 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. | Shi 1 | 4} 89 | 116 205 
V. Books, Printing, ete. Ae | 1 ie eer | 1 20 4 24 
VI. Other Manufacturing Coie a hd 4 | 46 6 52 | 
VII. Building - iil! Seseaee| 11 102; .. | 102 
VIII. Mining use ae | 2 | 2 Ole Ge Pee 
IX. Rail and Tramway Services .. | cai : 54 | | 54 
X. Other Land Transport .. Se | 4 4 65 | 65 
XI. Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc. .. | 1 | 1 18 | i 18 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. imal oli7 3 1,320 257 | 6 | 263 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. .. en 1 472 473 60 | 544 | 604 
XIV. General Labour and Miscellaneous | 65 9 74 661 | 183 | 844 
Dependants, Adults ..  .. | 33 619 | 652 180 | 1,453 | 1,633 
, Children under 12 years | 248 252} 500) 802) 756 | 1,858 





Toman ww. 2S ww SS weSt«(SsS*=‘YsSié«d«SCIG:| «1,856 | 3,072 | 2,898] 3,089 | 5,987 


Of the total number of immigrants, 4345, or 47.9. per cent.., were 
dependants. Of the dependants, 29.1 per cent. were males and 70.9 
per cent. females 
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SECTION XV.—INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


1. Scope of Investigations——A list of the districts from which 
returns of industrial accidents are received is given on page 135 of Labour 
Report No. 6. Limitations of space preclude its repetition in the present 
number. 


2. Number of Accidents Reported during Years 1915 to 1920.—The 
following table shows the number of accidents which were reported in 
each State during the years 1915 to 1920 :— 


Industrial Accidents— Number Reported in each State during the Years 1915 





















































to 1920 
Particulars. | N.s.W,| Vic. | Q'land. S.A. WicA Tas. | C’wlth. 
ae ee eee | | 
1915 53 23 17 9 | 31 ub 144 
1916 .. oie | 52 18 12 8 21 S$ | 114 
No. of Fatal Accidents ) 1917 .. un 39 | 15 24 4 18 | 5 105 
LOVSa: ancy: 20 23 | 6 31 5 127 
LOLS O. arera| §2 22 ib be 3 31 8 127 
1920 .. oi ete oan eG 18 4 25 5 107 
1915 .. ,. 12,811 401 517 | 97 980 | 77 | 4,883 
No. of Accidents in- 1OT62- .. | 2,894 | 427 428 152 885 76 | 4,862 
capacitating for 1917s. ee a: 408 502 | 295 885 78 | 2,168t 
over 14 days... 1918 .. AP na | 370 521 | 317 733 59 | 2,000T 
1919 .. eel bf | 338 486 187 627 (tim i ey a th 
1920 .. Se i | 608 594 =105 569 73 | 1,949T 
* Owing to the repeal of the Miners’ Accident Relief Act, particulars as to non-fatal mining 
accidents in New South Wales are not available. + Exclusive of New South Wales. 


The total number of fatal accidents for the year 1920 was 107, a 
decrease of 15.7 per cent. over the figure for the previous year. There 
were decreases amounting to 25.0 per cent. in New South Wales, 27.3 
per cent. in Victoria, 19.4 per cent. in Western Australia, and 37.5 per 
cent. in Tasmania, while there were increases of 63.6 per cent. in Queens- 
land and 33.3 per cent. in South Australia. 

As regards non-fatal accidents the number exclusive of New South 
Wales was 13.6 per cent. greater in 1920 than in 1919. There were 
decreases of 43.9 per cent. in South Australia, 9.3 per cent. in Western 
Australia, and 5.2 per cent. in Tasmania, and increases of 79.9 per cent. 
in Victoria, and 22.2 per cent. in Queensland. 


3. Number of Accidents Reported during the Four Quarters of 1920.— 
The following table shews the number of accidents which were reported 
in each State during the four quarters of 1920 :— 


Industrial Accidents—Number Reported in each State during the Four Quarters 


























of 1920. _ 
Particulars. N.S.W.) Vic. Qland) S.A. | W.A.) Tas. |Cwlth 
Ist Quarter a 2 4 {| 1 7 | 8 28 
No.of Fatal 2nd ee 8 | 8 yes se AP ph 72 38 
Accidents | 3rd een ee) On as Y (te [es See fey’ oe 22 
athe se elas eers Py Wee) cig || io. 19 
Ist Quarter | *149 | 123 | 127 | 24 | 122 | 17 | 562+ 
No. of Accidents } 2nd ,,_-—s| #191 «| «146 «|| «158 | 26 | 201 | 14 | 736t 








incapacitating | 3rd » | *237 | 194 | 148 | 29 | 119 | 26 | 753 
for over 14 days ‘4th » | 7226 | 145 | 161 | 26 | 127 |- 16° | WO1T 
| } | 








* Owing to the repeal of the Miners’ Accident Relief Act, particulars as to non-fatal mining 
accidents in New South Wales are not available. + Exclusive of non-fatal mining accidents 
in New South Wales. 
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4. Number of Accidents Reported in each Industrial Group during 
the Year 1920.—The following table gives similar particulars regarding 
accidents in various industrial groups :— 


Industrial Accidents.—Number Reported in various Industrial Groups during 
the Year 1920. 














oS cs 
8 Su: 
| Sod Sot 
Industrial Group. \Fatal. S65 Industrial Group. |Fatal,| S63 
g53 | | $8 
5 | 4 
I. Wood, Furniture,ete. 10 460 | VII. Building and Scaf- 

II. Engineering, etc. .. 5 608 folding we 6 29 
III. Food, Drink, etc. .. 2 128 VIII. Mining .. as 68 959* 
[V. Clothing, Hats, ete. oe 153 IX. Lifts Wve Fo te eS: 17 

V. Books, Printing,etc. .. 103 X. Miscellaneous .| & 4 44 
VI. Other Manufacturing 11 232 | | 

| | TOTAL : | 


108 | 2.763* 











* Exclusive of non-fatal mining accidents in New South Wales. 


The largest number of accidents occurred in the mining industry, 


68, or 63 per cent. of the fatal accidents having occurred in that industry 
in 1920, 


5. Mining Accidents.—Sources of Information.—The particulars 
regarding mining accidents in the different States are obtained from 
various sources. (a) New South Wales.—Returns of all accidents to per- 
sons employed in or about mines were formerly furnished by the Secre- 
tary of the Miners’ Accident Relief Board, but details of fatal accidents 
are now supplied by the Mines Department. The Chief Inspector of 
Factories also furnishes returns of accidents occurring in smelting works 
(other than those directly connected with mines), which are registered 
as factories. (b) Vzictoria.—Returns of accidents are furnished by the 
Mines Department, with the exception of those oocurring in a few metal- 
lurgical works, which are registered as factories, and are under the juris- 
diction of the Chief Inspector of Factories. (ce) Queensland.—In this 
State returns are furnished by the State Mining Engineer. (d) South 
Australia.—All particulars as to accidents in and about mines are fur- 
nished by the Chief Registrar of Mines. (e) Western Australia—The 
State Mining Engineer sends particulars, and in cases of accidents occur- 
ring with machinery or boilers, the Chief Inspector of Machinery also 
furnishes returns. (f) Zasmania.—The Chief Inspector of Mines fur- 
nishes information regarding mining accidents, while the Chief Inspector 
of Machinery supplies details as to machinery and boiler accidents which 
are reported to him. 


6. Classification of Mining Accidents.—In the following tables 
particulars are given of mining accidents reported by the Mines Depart- 
ments. in each State during the year 1920, shewing the class of mining 
(metalliferous or coal) in which they occurred, and the causes of such 
accidents :— 
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Mining Accidents.—Classification according to Causes in each State, 1920.* 
A, —Fatal Accidents. 





















































Cause of Accident. | N.S.W.| Vic. (Q’land.| S.A. W.A. | Tas. | C’with. 
(2) METALLIFEROUS MINES. | 
1. Below Ground— 
Accidents caused by Explosives .. 1 1 2 
“r - Falls of Ground os 2 ays 7 arena 9 ' 
; S Falling down | | 
Shafts. etc. eal 1 2 | 1 5 1} 10 
Other Accidents = Se ree ne 2 3 5 
2, Above Ground— | 
Accidents caused EY, Deo nier inves) 
Motion : 3 1 56. 04 2 ae 6 
Other Accidents... i ion ate te nl 3 | ee 4 
3. Accidents in Batteries, Ore-dressing, | | | 
Smelting and hes sharia ttc | 
Works, etc. } 1 Sees 1 4} a1{ 9 ‘ 
(b) COAL MINES. | | 
1. Below Ground— | | < 
Accidents caused by Mine Explosions | 
(Fire Damp, etc.) | es ae a et | 
Accidents caused by Explosives | | 
(Dynamite, etc.) | 1 | | 1 
Accidents caused by OND of : Barth 6 | 2 | 8 
Other Accidents... | 10 | 1 | een Bt 
2. Above Ground— 
Accidents caused By aC BBE ya in 
Motion : ‘ | 1 1 4 
Other Accidents .. = -- | 1 1 
TOTAL «. 0 -. se we | 28 3 11 2 25 Sees 
* The figures relating to mining accidents do not in all cases correspond with those published 
by the Mines Departments of the various States, the discrepancies being due partly to the fact that 
accidents occurring in certain metallurgical works are not included in the figures issued by the 
Mines Departments, and partly to the fact that there is apparently lack of uniformity in the nature 
of the non-fatal accidents reported to, and by the various authorities. 
B -—Non-iatal Accidents znee are for over 14 Days. 
| } 
Cause of Accident. | | N.S.W.| ‘Vic. | @ land.| S.A. | W.A.| Tas. /C’with. .) 
oar a a 
(a) METALLIFEROUS MINES. | | | 
1. Below Ground— 
Accidents caused by Explosives .. ae Ne 6 aa Sa 1 15 
- . Falls of Ground| .. 1 8 1 38 1 | 49 
Ze i Falling Down | a | 
Shafts, etc. “etary 1 oe 1 20 1 | 23 
Other Accidents... oh ae we es 154 1 251 13 | 419 
| 
2. Above Ground— | 
Accidents caused by Le in | | 
Motion .. oF ed Me oc 3 oie 8 oe ell 
Other Accidents... ae are aoa Sha 749; ae 97 | 28 153 
3. Accidents in Batteries, Ore-dressing, _ 
Smelting and other Metallurgical | | | | 
Works, etc. : ) ee | ae Sef 38 | 30 3 143 
——$$ —_—_—_——|] i —— 
(b) COAL MINES. | | | | | 
1. Below Ground— | | | | | 
Accidents caused by Mine Explosions | | | | | 
(Fire Damp, etc.) aoe | ~ 
Accidents caused by Explosives | | 
(Dynamite, etc.) ae te 2 oe 2 
Accidents caused by Halls of f Barth 3 | 2 16 4 25 
Other Accidents 4 5 60 6 75 
2. Above Ground— | | 
Accidents caused By casa A in | 
Motion : | Comat ett AP 4 ar 4 
Other Accidents | eri tans ere 13 1 17 
TOTAL | a | 279 | 41 | 547 58 | 936 
ape . . - a _ : 
* Not available. + Exclusive of New South Wales 
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It will be seen from the foregoing tables that in 1920, 22 of the 


fatal, and +123 of the non-fatal accidents occurred in connection with 
coal mining. 


The number of accidents occurring below ground in 1920 was con- 
siderably larger than that occurring above ground, the respective figures 
for the year being 46 fatal and +608 non-fatal accidents below ground, 
and 21 fatal and +328 non-fatal accidents above ground. 


7. Number of Accidents per 1000 Persons Employed in Mining.— 
In the following table particulars are given for the year 1919 of the 
number of persons who met with accidents per 1000 persons employed. 
Comparative figures for 1920 are not yet available. 


Number of Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents per 1000 Persons Engaged in Mining, 1919. 














| | NON-FATAL . 
FATAL ACCIDENTS. ACCIDENTS. ALL ACCIDENTS. 
STATE. | ; ; aaa —a 
Metal Coal Metal Coal <o 
Mining. | Mining. | Mining. | Mining, Fatal. | Non-fatal. 
New South Wales ae 0.42 | 1.04 * = 0.77 * 
Victoria Ns ove oon 1.51 2.28 3.92 5.47 1.82 4.54 
Queensland ae ae 0.17 3.10 33.50 8.85 1.00 26.56 
South Australia .. ve 0.77 ne 113.08 aes 0.77 113.08 
Western Australia ee 3.41 1,38 62.73 162.53 3.24 71.41 
Tasmania .. ota < 0.51 sr 11.63 15.25 0.45 12.01 
COMMONWEALTH ni ai 1.82 + 39.50 29.15 1.22 | + 37.48 








* Not available. + Exclusive of New South Wales. 
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SECTION XVI.—INTERNATIONAL LABOUR STATISTICS. 


1. General.—The particulars given in this section embody the most q 
recent information available for various countries in regard to (i.) Un- 
employment; (ii.) Industrial Disputes; and (iii.) Price Indexes. As 
already explained in previous Labour Reports, any comparisons which 
can be made between the various countries are subject to limitations, 
details of which are given in Labour Report No. 8, pages 151 to 154. 

















+ 
2. Unemployment.—In the following table is shewn the percentage 
of numbers of Trade Unionists returned as unemployed for the years 
1913 to 1920 :— 
Percentage of Numbers of Trade Unionists Returned as Unemployed, 1913 to 1920. 
Country. | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. 1916. | 1917. 1918, 1919. 1920.  * 
a ae a a | aT uC ES UN NR | RE 
Australia 53 | 110 | 68 | 67 | 74 | 55 | 52 | 7.8 
Austria See laa s-o 3.8 2.5 5 § § 
Belgium 2. ln ee Se es § Sian aes § § 
Canada § § | § 1.9 Oy tek 3.6 5.0 
Denmark 7.5 | 9.9 1i5t! 4.9 9.2 | 17.4 10.7 4.9 
France 4.7 § § § § en es § 
Germany* ..| 29 | 7.2 | 3.2 2.2 1.0 1.2 ay 3.8 
Great Britain* | 2.1 | SoS we luevek 0.4 0.6 0.8 2.4 | 2.4 
Holland | 6.1 | 162 | 146 | 58 | 96 | 100 | 89 | § 
Norway ..| 16 , 24 | 2.1 0.8 0.9 1.4 § | § 
Sweden | 45 | - 6.7 7.8 4.2 3.9 44 _ 5.4 5.4 
U.S.A. saa | | 
N.York 90.9 | 27.6 | 22.7 | 111 | § ; | § | 48 
Massachusetts) 6.3 | 10.4 | 7.7 3 4,2 2.9 5.3 § 
* Returns relate solely to Unions paying unemployed benefit. § Not available. 4 
3. Industrial Disputes.—The statistics of trade disputes are sum- 
marised from reports issued by Government Labour Bureaux, but there 
is a considerable difference in the methods adopted for the collection 


< 


of these statistics. Particulars of such differences are given in Labour 
Report No. 8, page 152. 
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The following table gives the number of disputes and the number 
of workers affected in various countries for the years 1912 to 1919 :— 


Industrial Disputes in various Countries, 1912 to 1919. 


(Notr.— For reasons indicated in Labour Report No. 8, page 152, direct com- 
parisons between the several Countries cannot be made.) 


























Country. 1912 1913. | 1914. 1915. 1916. | 1917. 1918. | 1919. 
Number of Disputes. 
Australia * 208 337 358 508 444 298 460 
Argentine 99 95 64 65 80 | 138 196 367 
Austria 801 | 461 278 40 * : 7 
Belgium 206 167 * * ~ * 7 872 
Canada 150 113 44 43 75 148 196 298 
Denmark 60 76 44 43 75 215 242 504 
Finland 59 70 37 0 0 483 9 39 
France 1,116 1,073 672 98 | 314 693 | 3 . 
Germany . | 2,834 | 2,464 1,223 141 240 562 ie * 
United Kingdom| 857 | 1,497 999 707 581 688 | 1,252 | 1,413 
Holland 283 | 427 271 268 377 344 325 649 
Italy 1,116 | 997 905 608 568 47] * | * 
Spain . 169 | 201 | 140 91 | 178 176 256 * 
Sweden 116 | 119 115 80 227 475; * * 
Switzerland 65 | 302 31 | 4S 35 140 * * 
United States | * * 1,204 | 1,593 | 3,789 | 4,450 5 Be By 3,374 
Number of Workers Affected (,000 omitted). 

Australia Sa ties 50 71 81 171 174 56 158 
Argentine... | 9 24 14 12} 24] 186] 133! 309 
Austria | 145 62 40 8 * = od * 
Belgium ay (fe 29 * * * * * 185 
Canada ne 4] 40 9 9 21 48 68 139 
Denmark eal 4 10 3 2 14 7 10 26 
Finland Nene 11 | 6 6 0 0 140 l 4 
France. . | 268! 220 161 9 4] * | # * 
Germany - 481 311 95 13 124 651 | 1,304 * 
United Kingdom)! 1,463 | 689 448 453 | 284 861 | 1,097 2,586 
Holland sie 22 | 30 15 13 | 18 | 31 | 40 62 
Italy 253 | 464 217 | 180 | 136 | 170 | * | * 
Spain .. ea 37} 101 52 | 31 | 99 | 75 | 109; * 
Sweden ens 10 | 10 14 5 21 | 46; * |; * 
Switzerland .. 4 25 1 l 3 13; * * 
United States Se * = $ 1,600 | 1,227 | 1,249 | 4,113 











* Not available. 


4. Price Index- Numbers in various Countries.—(i.) Wholesale 
Prices.—In the following table are shewn the wholesale price index- 
numbers for various countries for the years 1901 to 1920, compared with 
the year 1911 as base (= 1000). It must be understood that the figures 
do not shew the relative prices in the different countries, but merely 
exhibit the fluctuations in price-level in each country separately. 
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Index-Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Australia and other Countries, 1901 to 1920, 
with Prices in 1911 as Base (= 1000). 
























































Aust ralia 











Particulars. | United Kingdom. | France. | Holland. | ae Canada, | Japan. 
—= eee awe Sie UE a - = —_ a = 

ox = “4, Cio es an |e a SOo | Hog 

s; | 2 $2 | 2 | ge8) 52 | £8 | 288 | 28s 

Index No. | 3 S eas | BS | $83] 88 | BB | SEE| 223 
gi | § | 894 | $3 | 85s) Ba | 3 4] 388) Bas 

3 R BO | ~hn | A as SES | ASn 

No. of Items.| 45 22 39 45 45 | 236 271 47 | 92 
1901 883 891 875 841 * 833 840 * 974 
1902 881 874 862 821 * | = 840 856 * | 1,061 
1903 886 904 862 | 845 * | 840 867 * 1,049 
1904 898 856 875 833 * | 906 874 844 890 
1905 892 887 900 B705 1s wee 840 893 919 910 
1906 921 952 987 917 | = 927 942 914 948 
1907 969 | 1,047 1,000 963 |  * 989 991 990 | 1,021 
1908 941 92] 912 891 - 958 949 969 1,115 
1909 952 952 925 896 _ 1,021 | /956| 1,018| 993 
1910 995 978 975 958 * | 1,052 975 952 1,000 
1911 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1912 1,050 17067 1,062 | 1,035 | 1,093) 1,062 1,055 | 1,052 | 1,170 
1913 1,065 | 1,052) 1,062 | 1,021 | 1,085 | 1052 1,064 | 1,052 | 1,088 
1914 vo71 | 1045} 1,075 | 1,042 | 1,070! 1,041 | 1,068 986 | 1,149 
1915 17315 | 1,328) 1,336 | 1,428 1,240 | 1,052 1,162 941 | 1,604 
1916 1.705 | 1,724| 13,694| 1,922) 1,658] 1,294 1,420 961 | 1,504 
1917 97990 | 27158 | 2,189 | 2,671; 2,863 | 1,841 1,860, 1,240/ 1,662 
1918 2.443 | 2,366) 2,405 | 3,481 | 3,822 | 2,062 2,185 | 2,072 | 1,934 
1919 . 2708 | 2474) 2569 | 3,658) 2814 | 2,230 | 2,302 | 2,525 | 2,055 
1920 —..|_- 3,895 |} 2,079 | 3,099 | 5,228 | 2,628 | 2,567 | 2,620 | 2,731 | 2,480 
* Not available. 

Compared with 1901, there has been a marked increase in prices in 


those countries for which particul 
in France (522 per cent.), 
, followed by Canada (212 per cent.) 
and Australia (154 per cent.). 


being greatest 
(258 per cent.) 
(208 per cent.), 


In the follow 


1913 to 1920 are given for various countries, 


ars are available for 1920, the increase 
in the United Kingdom 


, the United States 


ing table, wholesale price index-numbers for the years 


the prices for the year 


1913, the year before the war, being taken as base (= 1000) :— 


Index-Numters of Wholesale Prices in Various Countries, 1913 to 1920, 





with Prices in 1918 as base (= 1000). 




















| | | 
United Kingdom. Canada.| United | France | Italy. Sweden.| Japan.| Aus- 
| States. | | tralia. 
¥ ear. —<$<$<—_— —<$_<__ ie $$$ | ——_—— 
| Board | Bureau |5tatis- Svensk | Bank of |B’reau of 
| of Econ- | Statist. Official. of tique Bachi. Handels | Japan, |Census & 
| Trade. | omist. | Labour |Générale tidning. | Tokio. |Stat’tics. 
} 
19138; 1,000 | 1,000 1,009 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
1914} 1,006 987 1,012 1,004 990 1,026 951 1,160 955 | 1,056 
1915} 1,235 LOST 1,258 1,092 1,000 1,409 oot 1,450 967 | 1,474 
1916) 1,601 1,605 1,595 1,343 1,230 1,896 1,997 1,850 1,172 | 1,382 
1917} 2086 2,041 2,061 1,749 1,750 2,626 3,063 2,440 1,485 | 1,528 
1918} 2,295 2,249 2,265 2,054 1,960 3,409 4,091 3,390 | 1,959 | 1,778 
1919) 2,543 2,352 2,419 2,164 2,120 3,583 3,658 3,300 | 2,395 1,889 
1920| 3,188 2,832 2,918 2,462 2,440 5,120 6,244 8,470 | 2,596 2,280 








(ii.) 


Retail Prices-—The index-numbers of retail prices for various 


As is the 


countries from 1901 to 1920 are shewn in the following table. 
case with the wholesale price-index numbers, they shew merely the 


fluctuations in prices in each individual country, and are not compar- 
able horizontally. 
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Index-Numbers of Retail Prices in Australia and other Countries, 1901 to 1920, with 
Prices in 1911 as Base (= 1000). 
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Particulars. United Canada. | United | | New § Union of 
|Kingdom.| “""""*" States. oe Zealand. |Sth. Africa. 
| Board Depart- | Bureau |Bureau of} Govern- Director 
| Census ment | 

Index No | of ment of of and Statis- | of 
| Trade. | Labour. Labour. |5¢, tistics, | tician. Census, 

No. of Items. 21 29 15 | 46 | * * 

1901 .. - - ee 918 * 758 | 880 * | 1,202 
1902 Re os ve 923 * 801 | 929 . 1,167 
1903 .. - i as 940 * 802 | 910 * | 1,087 
1904 .. os a . 937 * 813 858 | * | 1,014 
1905 .. = ts ee 940 768 814 | 901 | = 980 
1906 .. as a ee 932 * 841 | 902 |; * | 917 
1907 .. ae wa ee 961 * 880 | 897 * | 909 . 
1908 .. ye Se ie 983 * 910 | 951 1,011 | 930 
1909 .. io ne 7 984 * 959 948 | 89 918 
1910 .. a = 1,000 973: 1,008 | 970 | 1,008 | 915 
1911 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
1912 1,046 1,027 1,067 | 1,101. | 1,035 1,041 
1913 1,050 1,027 1,089 1,104 | 1,055 1,049 
1914 1,068 1,083 1,106 1,140 1,107 1,059 
1915 .. . - ay: 1,359 1,101 1,097 || 1,278 | 1,217 |) 111 
1916 .. ae a -. | 1,653 | -1,281 | 1,214 | 1'394 | 12290 | 1,200 
1917.0. ae e .. | 2,056 1,599 1,561 | 1,318 1,384 1,323 
1918 .. , - oe 2,238 1,819 | 1,826 | 1,362 1,518 | 1,382 
101 0. ec iene ee 22980 1,943 | 2,022 | 1,510 | 1,582 | 1/508 
1920 .. ae - Sol ese28 2,237 2,254 | 1,785 1,825 1,963 











* Not available, 


There was a general rise in retail prices in 1920; in the United 
Kingdom prices were 19.4 per cent., in Australia 18.2 per cent., in 
Canada 15.1 per cent., in the United States 11.5 per cent., and in 
the Union of South Africa 30.2 per cent., higher in 1920 than in 1919. 


In the following table retail price index-numbers are given for the 
month of July for each year 1914 to 1920, and for January, 1921, taking 
the prices for July 1914 as base (= 1000). These figures relate to food- 
stuffs only, and are not comparable, as the list of commodities varies in 
each country. 


Index-Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in Various Countries for the month of 
July, 1914 to 1920, and for January, 1921, with Prices in July 1914 as 
Base ( = 1000). 















































| United France. | Italy. r 
Year. | King- Other | Belgium | Norway. Sweden. 
| dom. Paris. | Towns. Rome. | Milan. 

July, 1914 a .-| 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 
» 1915 - Pe e820 eal s220me 14230 * | “950 * . 1,240 
, 1916 - ..| 1,610 | 1,320 | 1,420 * 1,110 * | 1,600 | 1,420 
.» 1917 ..  ../ 2,040 | 1,830 | 1,840 * 1,370 * 2,140 | 1,810 
», 1918 - ..| 2,100 | 2,060 | 2,440 * 2,030 | 3,250 | 2,790 | 2.680 
», 1919 iy ..| 2,170 | 2,610 | 2.930 * | 2,060 | 3,100 | 2,890 | 3,100 
», 1920 ae lee O20 3,730 | 3,880 4,530 | 3,180 | 4,450 3,190 | 2,970 

Jan. 1921 a ..| 2,630 4,100 | 4,300 4,500 | 3,670 5,730 3,340 2,830 

| | ! | 
Holland |... | India =a | | 
r i Switzer- United | New | Aus- 
| St - 2 
Year. Denmark aa: land. | aa | States. Canada. | zealand, tralia. 
asd 

July, 1914 ae --, 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 _ 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
1015 ..| 1,280 | 1,140 | 1,190 | 1,080 980 | 1,050 | 1,120 | 1,310 
, 1916 ee --| 1,460 | 1,170 | 1,410 | 1,100 | 1,090 | 1,140 | 1190 | 13300 
P1017 eee --| 1,660 | 1,460 | 1,780 | 1,160 | 1,480 | 1,570 | 1,270 | 13260 
» 1918 a --| 1,870 | 1,760 | 2,220 | 1,210 | 1,650 | 1,750 | 13390 | 17310 
cpp KR!) ome --| 2,120 | 2,040 2,500 | 1,550 | 1,860 1,860 | 1,440 | 1,470 
»» 1920 a --| 2,530 | 2,100 | 2,370 | 1,700 | 2,150 | 2,270 | 1,670 | 1,940 

Jan. 1921 ue ..| 2,760 | 1,980 | * |. “% | 1,690 | 1,950 | 1,780 | 1860 











* Not available. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Average Current Retail Prices in Metropolitan and Country Towns, 1920. 
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Average Current Retail Prices in Metropolitan and Country Towns, 1920—cont. 
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Pork 
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Pork 
Loin. 
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Neck. 
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Loin. 
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Unit ofQuantity per Ib. | per lb.| perlb. per lb.) per lb. | per lb. per lb. | per lb. | per lb. | per lb. 


Mutt’n | Mutt’n; Mutt’n | Chops 
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Average Current Retail Prices in Metropolitan and Country Towns, 1920—cont. 
Particulars. 
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APPENDIX Il. 


Current Weekly House Rents} in Metropolitan and Country Towns, 1920. 





AVERAGE PREDOMINANT WEEKLY RENTS FOR HOUSES HAVING— 





| | - | | ; aa 
TOWN. Under | | Over Weighted 









































4 Rooms. | 4 Rooms. | 5 Rooms.| 6 Rooms. | 7 Rooms. 7 Rooms. Eph, 
| | | for al 
7 | _ Houses. 
| | | | 
N.S. WALES— | eat Ss tee and. | Sea: AP Maultey ye S | et: © 
Sydney Bgl) 2! 10 17 8 20 8 24 3 28 4 34 3 | 22 1 
Newcastle eee kO 2 13 9 19 7 | 24 9 30 6 | 38 4 19 1 
Broken Hill* 2» | 6 9 | 10 8 Lo 5 16 8 | 19 10 | 23 0 aL 5 
Goulburn | 10 3 12 6 616 3 | 24 1 | 30 ff | 43 4 |20 10 
Bathurst 7 1 9 3 12 6 | 16 4 AP PAD) 1 | 32 2 | 14 1 
| ] j 
Weighted Aver. | 13 1 {16 10 |20 1/283 11 |28 #1 {84 8/21 8 
| | | 
VICTORIA— | | | 
Melbourne lz .8 115 6/20 1/125 1180 O1j87 4 {21 12 
Ballarat ‘| 6 5 | 7 2/10 6 {14 1)16 1 (28 6 |12 8 
Bendigo --| & 10 8 9 | 12 1 | 16 4 |19 5 | 27 10 | 13 4 
Geelong 2} 7 Py iPahle. atta able pak: 5 | 22 sb aL Oy, 3 117 0 
Warrnambool..| 7 61/112 3 4/116 #=»%3 {19 #9 |22 2 |26 1/16 9 
Weighted Aver. | 10 8 |14 3 18 8 | 28 5 }27 11 [385 2/20 5 
QUEENSLAND— | | 
Brisbane | 7 a kak 10 10. | 14 2 18 3 | 21 vik | 28 8 16 if 
Toowoomba ..| 6 5 9 4 12 4 15 ape P a ive Po GE 24 9 | 15 2 
Rockhampton 7 6 8 3 10 21S 10S 0 | 20 ee did bee as 
ChartersTowers, 7 1 9 2 {11 § 118 .11 /|18 10 | 22 5 | 11 5 
Warwick A 5 8 7 Bhat | yal 5 14 lel: | 18 6 | 22 8 13 10 
Weighted Aver. ff 7 10 2 13 4 17 0 | 20 8 | 26 9 15 
S. AUSTRALIA— | | | 
Adelaide ae 9 Les or4 0 18 7 | 23 9 28 4 | 32 8 | 19 0 
Moonta, etc. ..| 6 11 Qo 12 6 116) 8 118 20 oat eae it 
Port Pirie® . | 11 0 13 3 16 Ome els 5 20 8 23 8 15 0 
Mt. Gambier ..| 6 a 8 yn dake 9 14 0 15 1 TS el Om lei 7 
Peterborough..|10 6 |10 11 14 38 |16 10/19 38 |21 8 | 14 8 
| 
Weighted Aver. 9 9 | 13 6 17 9 | 22 8 26 10 31 0 | 18 2 
W. AUSTRALIA— | | | | | 
Perth lel 2 1s § ZaueLG 8 20 bie hws} 0 oA 1 | 15 a 
Kalgoorlie ee O 2 13 8 16 8 19 Io ieee 8 | 25 9 13 3 
Mid. Junction | 7 6 9 4 12 3 15 3 20 2 20 1B I 11 9 
Bunbury oi |op. GO eet nll AO 4 | 12 6 | 13 6 | 15 8 | 23 2 | 9 8 
Geraldton —) 10 1 14 5 ave 7 22 2 | 29 3 40 O | 15 3 
» | | 
Weighted Aver. 9 11/13 0 |16 4/19 6 |22 9 |26 9 |}14 9 
| 
SMANIA— | | 
Ti i io lar? eo es ee 4 88 1 2) 8 
Launceston ..| 8 LO aya 9 | 16 9 | 19 6 | 22 6 |27 11 | 17 1 
Zeehan Peace en | LOimee Sinn cSen biel 6 Oued Deri Omen t4ue eS s| c Dao 
Beaconsfield .. 1 Lee eee 4 | 3 + 3 8 6 0 6 11 3 1 
Queenstown ..| 7 oO | 10 0 | 12 9 | 13 9 | 17 2 | 20 0 9 8 
Weighted Aver. | 9 9 /18 10 17 6 /20 2 28 8 | 29 2 | 17 10 
Weighted Aver. 
30 Towns ; 11 0 | 14 7 | 18 4 | 22 6 | 26 8 | 32 9 | 19 6 


} | 





* See remarks on page 49, paragraph (ii.). + The rents are shewn to the nearest penny. 
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A 
APPENDIX III, 
Average Annual Wholesale Prices in Melbourne, 1919 and 1920. 
CoMMODITY. UNIT. | 1919. 1920. CoMMODITY. | UNIT. | 1919. | 1920. 
| | 
aes mas Te \ nts! | 
~ GROUPI. METALS | OG. 8 a: GROUP V. GROCER- | PC EE Sy 
\ Iron—Pig— | | ee TES, &0.— | 
. MixedNos.| ton {| 247 6 | 256 8 Currants ~-| ID | O 78 | O 8% 
RodandBar | ,, | 522 1 | 572 6 Raisins .. ae (Pa ees a ed fe ae 
Angle and Tee | ze | 594 2 563 4 Herrings .. doz. 1 Ib.| 
Plate ry ae 11042 6 | 990 5 | tins | 9 98 | 10 3% 
Hoop eit . | 915 10 | 975 O Salmon .. | be |18 #4 22 4 
Galvanized | | Sardines .-\doz.hilvs | 11 0% | 13 7 
Corrugated | a 1108 6 (1161 3 Tea a --| Ib. | Olle! 1 13 
Wire, Fencing | » |472 8 | 488 4 Co ffee ae ee coe) lesen OE 
Zinc—Sheet | 2823 4 (1895 10 Cocoa - ne ° 
Lead—Sheet ..|__,, 785 5 11047 11 Sugar .. | ton (587 6 | 881 10} 
Piping ..! » | 856 8 |13292 6 Macaroni --| Ib, | 0 48; O 63 
Copper—Sheet , Ib. | 2 48/ 2 3831|/ Sago .. -*| cwt. | 36.10 37 54 
Coal(on Wharf) ton | 31 1 | 35104] Rice ;. ..| ton 1090 0 
Tinned Plates..| cwt. | 48 14) 73 0 Salt—Fine vel oy 101 10} | 111 8 
Quicksilver ..| Ib | 7 9 }| 711 5 pence a eines - 283 4 
| ustar ..|doz. ; 
| | | | tins | 36 8 | 43 3} 
GRovP II. TEXTILES) | | Starch .. walelb; 0 9) 41 4 
Y LEATHER, &0. | Blue... ims Ae OU Rebs 
Jute Goods— | | | Matches gross 5, 22) 6 104 
Branbags ..| doz. | 1210 | 13 2 || Candles cs : . 
Cornsacks ..| ,, | 12 6 14 7 || Kerosene ..| gallon 2 2 2 64 
Woolpacks ../ each 5 3h 6 5 Tobacco rol ib. 7 4 7 6% 
Leather— | | 
Medium Crop |___ Ib. 21k} 29 | 
Waxed Kip ..| Ae 2 10 3 3 | | | 
Waxed Split ne 1 53 1 9 | GROUP VI. MEAT—} 
Cotton—Raw .. as 17 1 92'| Beef .. ..| 100 Ib, | 50 6 | 65 11 
Wool .. a - 1 4% 4s Mutton NellendD: 0 44; O 7 
Twine, Reaper | | Lamb rans | 0 8} 
and Binder .. Pe te Lees | * Veal 0 4 0 5% 
Tallow .. --| ton {1246 O /|1383 3 || Pork a 0 8 O 11% 
> GROUP III. AGRI- | 
CULT’L PRODUCE—| | 
Wheat .. .-| bushel| 5 1} 7 623/||GrovupP VII. | 
Flour... --| ton | 221 94 / 335 1 BUILDING | 
Bran... wel o 129 94 | 170 7 | MATERIAL—| 
Pollard .. |» | | 138 6| 170 6 || Timber, Flooring} | 
Oats... bushel 14 4 10} | 6 x lt ../100 ft.lin| * | & O 
Oatmeal we ton 639 2 670 10 | 6x ¢ =| 7 | 27 2} 30 4 
Barley—English | bushel § 92; 7 32! 6x } ot . * 27 4 
Gape..| ,, ‘| 4 6% 6 24 | 6x } ors a 19 0/} 19 3 
Maize .. ial a | 36.11 7 114 Weatherboards - | 90 21°21 1 
Haya rs: -.| ton 180 9 | 260 11 || Oregon 1000ftsp| 356 3 | 467 11 
» Straw .. roll =a | 76 5 | 94 9 || Shelving “| A; - 951 8 
Peas... .-| bushel | 7 11 10 2%\|}| Cement ..| cask 23 10} 27 6 
Potatoes --| ton 241 10 | 191 O White Lead ..| ton (1422 6 11750 Oo 
Malt... ..| bushel <3 8 7 Slates .. --| 1000 | 620 0/| 633 4 
Chaff .. ..| ton | 157 6 | 180 03 
Onions .. ates » | 280 6 | 264 8 | | 
GRoUP IV. Dairy | Group VIII. | | | 
PRODUCE— | CHEMIOALS— | 
Ham... --| Ib. | 2 38/ #=+1 1181] Cream of Tartar Ib, 3 33) 38 2 
Bacon | 99 1 2 1 7%} Carbonate of | | 
Cheese .. i 1 1¢| 1 3} Soda .. | ton | 410 10 | 418 9 
Butter .. = 17 |} =2 11] Saltpetre oe 2 (14383 41175 O 
Lard) .: os 5 0 11} | 1 5} Sulphur --| A | 326 3] 398 4 
Eggs... sel 2OOR, 1 22 | 1 8 || Caustic Soda ..! 9 (1081 8 | 760 Q 
Honey .. s Ib. 0 6 0 8 Potassium | | | 
Beeswax aie ge ee A ee en Cyanide cet) EDs 1 64 1 6 
Condensed Milk doz.tins|; 9 23! 11 44 | 4 


Alum .. eel (COR 675 O | 653 
| 








* Not available, 





NoTE.—Many of these prices are the average, not of all classes of commodities, but only of 
certain brands which have been on the market for a great number of years, and which were 
a adopted for the purpose of computing index-numbers shewing the general fluctuations in prices 
from year to year, 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Minimum Rates of Wage for Adult Male Workers in the Main Occupations in 
the Capital Town of each State for a Full Week’s Work, at 31st 
December, 1920. 


NOTE.—Ruling or predominant rates of wage are distinguished from Award, Determination or 
Industrial Agreement rates of wage by an asterisk (*). Except where otherwise specified by a numerical 
prefix in small type, the hours of labour constituting a full week's work are forty-eight. Award, Deter- 
mination or Agreement Rates are quoted from the latest Awards, Determinations, or Agreements which 
were in force at the 3lst December, 1929. Where two or more Award, Determination or Agreement 
Rates are quoted, the reason for such is that different rates of wage have been fixed for various classes or 
grades of work. It will be seen that in certain cases of this nature the wages are shewn in the form, 
say, 75s. to 80s., indicating that in addition to the two rates specified, there are also certain intermediate 
rates in force. - In other cases the rates are shewn in the form 75s. and 80s., indicating that there 
are only two minimum or standard rates in force for different classes or grades of work, and that 
there are, of course, no intermediate minimum or standard rates. 


Group I.—Woop, FURNITURE, SAW MILL AND TIMBER YARD. 

















Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. | Melbourne.) Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth, Hobart. 
. a: d. 2 d. S: dain: d. a d. s: d, 
Coopering. | | 
Coopers ave 102 0 6102 6 7105 0 | 97 90 | $102 6 69 4/ &102/6 
Furniture and Bedding. | | | | 
Bedding Makers .. .. | 6100 O 88 6 At acy fae lee A Fe 101L> 0 (6a. 6 
Boults Carver Operators 6107 O 97 O *99 0 | 87 6 | 108 0 | 97 0 
Cabinetmakers .. .. | 6104 0 93 6 *99 0 | 87 6 101 0 93 6 
Carpet Cutters .. eel oe O 99 6 ae ve or | 93 6 
ee Layers .. .. | 6104 O 93 6 299 Q (85/ to 110/* 85 0 93 6 
- Planners .. ee S104 99 6 ne | “he 85 0 |; 93 6 
Chairmakers sre ~- | 8104 O 93 6 699 O 87 6 101 O 93 6 
Drape Cutters... elt oo 93 6 ae ave aie 93 6 
French Polishers ~« 1 S101 O 93 6 699 O 87 6 98 0 93 6 
Upholsterers Se .. | 6104 0 93 6 ‘99 O 87 6 98 0 | 938 6 
Wood Carvers .. .. | 6104 0 93 6 | 699 -0 87 6 | 105 0 | 93 6 
»  Machinists.. .. | 8104 0 90 9 699 0 87 6 (|98/ & 105/|90/ & 97/ 
»  curners .. .- | 6104 O 93 6 699 0 | 87 6 101 0O 93 6 
Mattress Making—Wire. 
Finishers Ae ae 692 6 87 6 692 7 78 0 me 87 6 
Makers... eo yon |) S026 87 6 | %2 7 78 O 98 0 87 6 
Varnishers oP wer lee eaO 87 6 ra ae pipe AT) os 87 6 
Organ Building. | 
Journeymen te .. | 6109 6 |880/&100/) *95 0 | 690 O* Ne | 
Overmantels and Mantelpieces | 
Journeymen ae .. | 6104 O 93 6 999 0 | 2&2 O 101 0 93 6 

















ee Ee pee 
Various numbers of hours constituting a full week’s work. 


(1)18hours. (1a)15 hours. (1b)16}hours. (1c) 28 hours. (2) 30 hours. (3) 33 hours. (3a) 35 
hours. (4) 36hours. (4a) 41} hours. (4b) 40 hours. (4c) 41 hours. (5) 42 hours. (5a) 43 hours. 
(5b) 484 hours. (5c) 433 hours. (6) 44hours. (7) 444 hours. (8) 45hours. (8a) 45} hours. (9) 454 
hours. (10) 46 hours. (10a) 46}hours. (11) 46} hours. (11a) 46Zhours. (12)47hours. (12a) 474 
hours. (12b) 474 hours. (13) 47%hours. (14) 49hours. (15) 494 hours. (16) 49} hours. (17) 50 
hours. (18)5lhours. (18a) 5i}hours. (19) 52 hours, (20) 524 hours. (21) 524hours. (22) 53 
hours. (23) 53thours. (24) 53}hours. (25) 54 hours. (26) 544 hours. (26a) 54% hours. (27) 55 
hours. (27a) 55} hours. (276) 554hours. (28) 56hours. (28a@)502? hours. (29) 564 hours. (30) 57 
hours. (31) 58hours. (32) 59hours. (33) 60hours. (33a) 62 hours. (34)63 hours. (35)65 hours. 
(35a) 66 hours. (36) 70hours. (37) 72hours. (38) 77hours. (38a) 88hours per fortnight. (380) 86 
hours per fortnight. (38c) 84hours. (39) 7 nights. (39a) 96 hours per fortnight. (396) 98 hours per 
fortnight. (39c) 112 hours per fortnight. (39d) 114 hours per fortnight. (40) 116 hours per fortnight. 
(40a) 120 hours per fortnight. (41) 136 hours per fortnight. (42) 144 hours per fortnight. (42a) 156 
hours per fortnight. (43) 50 hours (summer), 46 hours (winter). (43a) 50 hours (summer), 48 hours 
(winter). (44) 52 hours (summer), 45 hours (winter). (44a) 52 hours (day), 48 hours (night). (45) 
54 hours (summer), 48 hours (winter). (46) 544 hours (summer), 524 hours (winter). (47) 55 hours 
(summer), 46 hours (winter). (47a) 55 hours (summer), 50 hours (winter). (476) 55 hours (summer), 
52 hours (winter). (48) 55 hours (summer), 54 hours (winter). (48a) 56 hours (summer), 44 hours 
(winter). (48b) 554 hours (summer), 544 hours (winter). (49) 56 hours (summer), 48 hours (winter). 
(49a) 56 hours (summer), 52 hours (winter). (49b) 56 hours (summier), 53 hours (winter). (50) 57 
hours (summer), 44 hours (winter). (50a) 57 hours (summer), 48 hours (winter). (506) 57 hours 
(summer), 524 hours (winter). (51) 58 hours (summer), 46 hours (winter). (52) 58 hours (summer), 
50 hours (winter). (53) 58 hours (summer), 56 hours (winter). (54) 59 hours (summer), 58 hours 
(winter). (55) 60 hours (summer), 56 hours (winter). (56) 60 hours (summer), 58 hours (winter). 
(57) 84 hours and 72 hours alternate weeks. (58) 48 hours, 51 hours, 54 hours (four months each in 
each year). (59) 56 hours and 59 hours within certain radius. (60) 56 hours and 60 hours within certain 
radius. (61) 58 hours (summer), 54 hours (winter). (62) 176 hours per month. (63) 200 hours per 
month. (64) 48 hours (summer), 46 hours (winter). 
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GrRrouP I.—W0OOD, FURNITURE, SAWMILL AND TIMBER YARD.—eontinued. 
Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. |Melbourne. Brisbane, | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. 
s. Gonine: d. | 8. d. rp Gores d. | &@. d. 
Piano Making.{ | 
Cabinet Makers .. - | $104 O | 99 6 | 895 0 87 6 | | 
Framemakers—Iron .. | 101 6 | 81 6 | “se: : 
Wood .. | 6101 6 (90/7 & 96/6) OR 
French rae 6104 0 | 93 6 | 895 QO 87; 6 tol00/* 
Veneerers . : 6104 O | 81 6 | 695 QO 
Wood Carvers .. | $104 O |90/ & 96/6 ce 87 6* | 
»  Lurners -| 6104 0 | 99 6 | 87 6* | 
Pioture Framing. | | | | 
Compo. Workers gee 0S). 0 rane O00 Src OOO | | 
Fitters Up te -| §8 O |} 80 0 | %90 0 | ee 
General Hands | 698 0 78 0 90 0 | 75 O* | +66 0* 
Gilders 698 0 8 0 | #90 0 (66/to80/*i$ 90 0 | ., 
Joiners... 698 0 85 0 *90 0 (66/ to 80/* i 
Mount Cutters F 898 0 85 0 90 0 (|75/ to 90/*| 
Sawyers—Band or Jig .. 698 0 |84/ & 90/ | *90 0 (|75/ to 90/*| 
Saw Milling & Timber Yards.t | | | | 
Box and Case Makers .. | ®98 0 | 692 O °85 3 691 0 | 87 O 694 QO 
Labourers 692 O | 682 O *84 4 681 0 78 0 | 884 O 
Machinists— | | 
Box Printing 695 0 | 8688 O 695 3 687 0 | 69 O* 691 0 
Boults Carver | 6107 O | .6102 O *”20 9 | 6101 O | We 6104 O 
Buzzer or Jointer .. | 6101 0O 696 0 *86 2 | %95 O . 84 0 | 698 0 
General Joiner . | 6107 O 699 0 a8 698 0 | 96 QO | 6101 O. 
Morticing or Boring 695 0 689 0 °85 3 688 0 81 0 | 691 0 
Moulding .. | 6100 O | 696 O S34 5 695 O (|84/ & 90/| 6102 0 
; own Grinder | 107 0 | 6101 0 = / 6100 0 6105 O 
Nailing .. | 896 O | 692 O *85 3 | 891 O 69 O* | 69] QO 
Planing : | 6104 0 | 696 O | 289 10 695 O 96 O 698 0 
Sandpapering 695 O 690 0 634 4 | 689 0 84 0 | 8692 QO 
Shaping 6107 O | 6102 O | £103 7 | 6101 O 69 O 6104 0 
Tenoning -| 101 0 | 886 0 89 10 | 695 R4 0 698 0 
Ordermen | 698 O | 893 O °87 1 692 73 OF 696 0 
Pullers or Tailers Out 692 0 |682/ & 87/| "84 4 |681/& 86/ 84 0 |684/ to 99/ 
Saw Doctors 6116 0 (6108/to113/) *99 11 '6107/to 117/ 96/to 106/* 6108/to 132/ 
» Sharpeners 6104 0 696 0 *91 8 | 695 0 8i O* 699 0 
Sawyers— 
Band or Jig .. 8104/&106/|693/ & 99/| *93 6 |°92/ & 98/ 87 0 |695/ to 101/ 
Circular ; 696/ to 104/692/ & 96/; °89 6 [691/& 95/ |84/ & 90//694! to 102/ 
Gang Frame .. | 896 0 |693/ & 96/| °*87 1 |892/& 95/ 57 0 698 0 
Recut Band .. .. |896/ sg 104/|693/to 100/| *90 9 |®92/& 98/ 87 0 6102 O 
Stackers per hour | 7t 2 0 2 32 | 2 6 |1/74 &1/8} 1 104 
Talleymen ‘ ae 698 0 693 O °87 1 692 0O 84 0 696 0 
Wood Turners 6107 0 696 0 93 6 698 0 104 0 | 698 O 
Undertaking. | 
Coachmen #492 0 1773, «Os | 77/ & 84/6 \1782/& 88/) *830 0 68 0* 
Coffin Makers or Trimmers | 101 6 (77/6& 82/6\79/6&84/6| 87 6 90 0 
t &100 Of 
Venetian Blind Making. 
Journeymen aes 93/ & 97/ 66 O0* *99 0 90 O 
GRouUP II.—ENGINEERING, METAL WORKS, ETO. 
Agricultural Implements. 
Assemblers ss 94 6 81 0 3177 (0 81 0 683 0 
Blacksmiths . 104/6&108/6, 90 O oe 90 0 698 J] 
Bulldozermen 93 0 87 0 90 0 689 10 
Carpenters 92 6 90 O 90 0 695 4 
. Drillers or 93 0 81 0 81 0 684 4 
Engine Drivers . 94/7 to 100/ epee 84 0 : 
Fitters 96/6 &104/6 87/ to 90/ 90 0 | 695 4 
Grinders .. 93 0 84 0 1S 00n ae 
Labourers—unskilled 85 0 78 0 78 0 | 8678 10 
Machinists—Iron . |938/to 100/6 84 0 87/ & 90/ 689 10 
Wood 93/to 100/6, 7 O | 84/ & 90/ ue 
Painters—Brush 8 6 | 81 0 81 0 | 
Scroll 92 6 ‘90 0 90 0 ae 
Patternmakers 114 6 97 0 97 0 | 6103 7 
































* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. +44 and 48 hours per week. 


t Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Hobart hours from Ist January, 1921. 


Nore.—tThe numerical prefixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work,is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see tootnote to table 
on page 188, 
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a 
Group II.—ENGINEERING, METAL WORKS, ETO.—continued. 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. | Melbourne, Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
8. a. | 8. ( ef d.| 8. Gime 8: d. s. d, 
Agricultural Implements-cont | 
Sheet Iron Workers 93 0 90 0 | Ay 90 0 ae 
Storemen .. 88 0 78 O 1177 0 78 O “92 7 
Strikers 85 6 81 0 te 81 0 ‘81 7 th 
Turners. 104 6 90 0 | 90 0 "95 4 
Wheelwrights 92 6 90 O 90 0 
_ 
Bedstead Making—Metallic. 
Blacksmiths : -- |[96/& 102/, 84 0 | %93 6 fhe AY 
Chillfitters—Modellers 97 0 94 0 | #'97 2 85 0 
Other 97 0 87 O (|*84/4 &89/ No 78 +O 
Chippers .. ap 92 0 82 0 | 86 73 0 
Cutters, etc. 92 0 78 O *86 2 | =%73 0 
Electroplaters 97 90 95 0O *89 10 86 0 | 
Fitters Up a 93 0 (81/6 & 84/, °87 1 | 75 O | 
Foundry Hands . - 92 0 85 0 686 2 72 0 £ 
Frame Setters... ate 95 0O 85 0 *88 11 76 0 
Furnacemen 92/ & 97/ 85 O *89 10 | 75 O | 
Japanners 93 0 84 0 85 84 |72/ & 75/ 
Lacquerers 96 0 82 0 *85 84 | 73 O 
Mounters .. 93 0 85 0 85 8% |74/ & 76/ 
Polishers .. 94 0 81 0 “77 «OO 72 +O 
Boiler Making. 
Journeymen 110 6 102 #99 11 102 0 99 0 98 0 
Railwaymen 113 6 102 686 2 102 0* | 698 1 93 0* 
“4 
Brass Working. 
Coremakers 106/6&110/6, 85 0O *99 11 79 O 99 QO 
Dressers .. 5c 93 0O 78 O *80 8 72 +O 84 6 ae 
Finishers .. 102/6 &110/6 93 6 *99 11. | 87 6 104 0 /|84/ to 96/ 
Furnacemen 93/ to 99/ 81 0 |686/2&89/10| 75 O 95 0 81 0 
Moulders .. 106/6&110/6 93 6 (|§96/3&99/11 87 6 99 0 98 0 
Polishers .. 102/6&110/6 84 0 99 11 78 0 ore es 
Oycles and Motors. | 
Assemblers 85 O 80/ & 85/ |*99/11&103/7/66/ to 87/6*) 111 5 70 0@ 
Cleaners 85 0 oe *78 10 oe or 60 0 
Filers 85 0 80 0 *78 10 ie 115 60 0 
Fitters re 85 0 85 O- |*99/11&103/11/80/ to 102 *| 111 5 80 0 
Frame Builders .. 85 0 |85/ & 87/6/°99/11&103/11\65/ to 84/* re 70 +O 
Repairers .. 85 0 |85/ &87/6 |*99/ Bea 69/ to 102/* bg 70 0 
Turners—Cycle 85 0 102 0O lil 5 80 0 
is otor 85 0 96 0 102 0 Sc 80 0 
Wheel Builders .. 85 0 80 0 699/4 &103/11 aie 70 0 
Electrical Installation. | 
Armature Winders 111 6 99 O |; 1102 8 93 0 104 0 102 90 
Cable Jointers 1 a 107 0O 99 1] 93 O ae 96 0 
Fitters rage 7G! 99 0 | £102 8 93 0 104 0 ; 102 0 
Linesmen .. 103 6 99 0O 99 11 89 0 92 0 | 81/ & 90/ 
Mechanics 103 6 99 0 *99 11 91 0O 104 0 | 94 0 
Patrolmen or 82 0 *8i 7 91 O ate 78 0 
Wiremen .. 103 6 99 0 *99 11 86 0 95 0 90 0 
Assistant ae 82 0 "78 10 : aie 190 
Other Adults ar 82 0 °78 10 75 #0 80 0 78 O 
Electriéal Supply. 
Armature Winders aye 111 6 108 0 102 8 93 0 104 0 102 90 
Cable Jointers . lll 6 99 0 | %99 11 93 0 ore 96 0 
Carboner, Arc Lamp Attend. 91 6 | 87 6 °84 4 81 0 ee 84/ & 90/ 
Instrument Makers ae 111 6 | 95 6 | 9102 8 91 0 104 0 | 102 0 
Linesmen .. A 103 6 | 96 6 | 899 11 89 0 92 0 /|81/ & 90/ 
Meter Fixers 103 6 87 6 i 81 0 : | 84 0 
»  Lesters .. 103 6 95 6 | %99 11 87 0 | 90 0 
Patrolmen—Night ne 99 0 | *81 7 91 0 78 0 
Shift Electricians 101 6 98 6 | 6106 4 aie | 102/ to 144/ 
Sub-Station Attendants . i 95 6 | a nS '93/ to 102/ 
Switchboard Attendants 95 6 | *78 10 79 +O 78 0. 
Switchmen Ae 83 6 | es 89 0 _ 
Other Adults 82 0 | 7810 | 75 0 73 0 
































* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. 


NotTe.—The numerical prefixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
ragga. fo full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
on page 188, 
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oe 
Group II.— ENGINEERING, METAL WORKS, ETCO.—continued. 
Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. | Melbourne, Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
i 8. Gales d. | 8 d s d 83 d s d. 
Electrical Trades. | 
Fitters .. ee eel ek re G: aly 09.10) I nlOs V6 93 0 104 0 102 0 
Mechanics. . “8 -- | 103 6 | 99 O | $99 11 91 0 104 O | 94 O 
, Wiremen .. ee 261 10S 6 | 99 O *99 11 86 0 95 0 | 90 0 
} | 
Electroplating. | | | | 
Makers Up ae AD 93 6 | 78 me )0/ to 110/*) oe | oe 
ad Platers is -- | 99 6 | 102 O ; £89 10 86 0 | 87 0 |; 80 0 
Polishers .. re -. |93/6&95/6, 88 @ *81/7 &89/10 76 O | ee | ae 
Engineering.t ; 
Blacksmiths oe te 126 5 129°10 | °108" 7 +2120. 0 pb ae 5 125 9 
Belt and Nut Machinists (| 107 6 | 104 5 | ae 102 0 94 9 106 10 
Borers and Slotters Sed) obs yeas 128 10 |} °82 7 120 O05 Alls 125 9 
. Brassfinishers AS -- | 126 5 | 122 10 *99 11 120 0 | Ill 5 125 
> Coppersmiths are Se ees O20 ws kOe 120) (Oe peti 5 125 9 
Drillers—Radial et PLO Oates L Om Sones 120 0 PES 125 9 
Other vet Of 26 nlp kO0S Ou eooleSs 102 0O 94 9 106 10 
Drophammer Smiths .. | 126 5 12210 | 911 120 0O 1S Boek 125 9 
Fitters ae fe eo Om Dl er kee a Omit coe ek L200 one de leo 125 9 
Lappers and Grinders .. (113/9&126/5110/7&122/10) *99 11 (103/& 120//100/3&111 5|113'2&125/9 
Millers—Universal , | 1965 ‘| 19810 | -.. | 420 0 | 41t & | 195 9 
Other et 126. Oo lentes iO te eed 120 0O MS Sele 2ba O 
Oliversmiths ai Ae eb ye a be We a a ht yaa | 120 O TELeno | 125 9 
Pattern Makers .. Sout kSb dh) 1) 132 28105725 129 0 | 119 9 135 2 
Planers—Rail & Plate Edge} 113 9 | 110 7 *85 3 108 0 | 100 3 113 2 
Other .. wel abet habs pili jp pare A207 Ope eelilaso 125 9 
a Shapers... ae ~- | 126 5 122 10 SOR act 120 0 tb bets) 125 9 
Springsmiths - | 126 & | 12210 | a lee ZO er On nim Meee 125 9 
Turners ° | 126 5 12210 | 9911 | 120 0 |} 111 5 125 9? 
Farrying. | | | 
Firemen Ae ' 105 0 | 97 0 |} 90 0 96 0 75 O* 
Floormen .. . | 100 O 02,0 *°90 O | 92 0 69 0* ate 
Shoeingsmiths ; | 105 0 97 0 *90 O 96 0 75 0* ee 
Ironworking—Assistants. 
Boilermakers’ Helpers .. 91 0! 88 0 | *0 8 85 0.| 84 6 78 0 
se Labourers 88 0 78 +#O *80 8 81 0 79 0 | 75 0 
Engineers’ Labourers .. | 88 O 78 O 77 +O 85 0 |79/ & 84/6\75/ & 94/3 
Furnacemen’s Assistants | 91 O 83 O "77 O | 81 O |79/ & 84/6! a 
> Moulders’ Labourers... 88 0 |78/ & 80/ 77 0 | 78 O 84 6 |75/ & 94/3 
Strikers .. a ele Ooo 85 O *80 8 | 85 0 |} 84 6 |78/ & 94/3 
| 
Moulding—Iron. | | 
Coremakers—Machine .. 110 6 | 8&7 9O *99 11 | 102 0 ; 99 O 98 0 
ther BA 110 6 |95/ &102/; *9911 | 102 0 99 O 98 0 
Dressers and Fettlers .. 93 0 82 0 *80 8 | 81 O 84 6 81 0 
Furnacemen a -- |93/ to 99/ 86 O (686/2&89/10, 91 O 95 0 81 0 
Moulders—Machine ae 106 6 87 0 796 3 )~«||Cl O88 SCO*6 99 0 98 0 
: Other se 110 6 (|95/ & aos *99 11 (88/6 &102/ 99 0 98 0 
Moulding—Piano Frames. | 
Moulders .. re ~. |99/& 104/, 95 O |*96/3&99/11) ote ae are 
Moulding Pipes—Bank. 
Casters and Finishers .. | 91 0 | 78 0 | #8910 | 96 O* | 
Coremakers ae oe 91 0 |95/ &102/) *82 6 | 96 O*| ae 
Footmen—4-in. and under 99 0 87 O *91 8 90 0O* 689 10 ar 
5 and 6-ins. 101 0O 91 O *91 8 | 90 O* 695 4 98 0 
Headmen—4-in. and under 106 0 | 95 O 699 0 96 O0* | 695 4 ae 
5 and 6-ins. Hil Oc evO sell 025.0 *99 QO 96 0* | 6100 10 98 0 
Moulding Pipes—-Machine. | 
Coremakers—Faucet.. 91 O (|95/ &102/; *82 6 | . ; - 
Spigot ae 91 0 |87/ & 91/ *82 6 | soe oe ie 
Finishers and Casters .. 91 0 |95/ & 102/) *89 10 a 
* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. + Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 





Perth and Hobart rates from 1st January, 1921. 


NoTE.—The numerical prefixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
on page 188. 
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a 
Group II.—ENGINEERING, METAL WorKS, ETO.—continued. 
| | | | ; 
Industry. and Occupation. | Sydney. Melbourne.) Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart: i 
ice: d.| 8&8. d.| 8&8. d.| 8. d.| 8. die d. 

Moulding Pipes—Vertical. | | 
Casters... are rent 94 0 | 84 0 *89 10 | ns 93° 6 98 0 
Coremakers = -- | 94 0 | 84 O *82 6 | 96 O* |87/6& 93/6 98 0 
Corers Ne ae -. | 94 0 | 84 O | 889 10 | a | 80 0 Bee 
Rammers .. oe oe 94 0 84 0 *84 4 | 96 O* | 93 6 | 98 0 K 

Moulding—Steel. | | | 
Coremakers we .. | 110 6 = /86/ to 100/ | oe | 102 0 99 O 98 0 
Moulders .. .. .. | 110 6 (86, to 100/ |696/3&99/11/88/6 &102/, 99 0 | 98 0 - 

Moulding—Stove.+ | | 
Moulders .. oe .. 99/7 & 104/ 95 0 ; *88 11 | 88 6 | 96 0 ° 

Ovenmaking. + | | | 
Blacksmiths or stoma 97 0 | 83 0 be | 87 O | 104 OF | 
Grinders and Polishers... | 95/&97/| 85 0 677 0 | 82 O |84 6to 95/* | ae 
Ovenmakers ae .. |99/ & 105/, 87 0 688 11 |87/ & 92/ 92 0* - y, 

Sheet Metal Working. | | | | 
Canister Makers .. ys 85 6 |79/ & 86/ | °86 2 | 82 0 (92/ & 98/ 80 0 
Japanners— | | | | 

Coating or Brushwork | oe | 83 0 688 0 | 75 0 | 

Grainers, Liners, etc. | .. | 84 0 688 0 | 78 O | 

Ornamental .. oy Ac _ 90 0 688 0 | 85 0 | 
Machinists ‘] Tl |g5/e&91/6 86 «0 | 688 0 |76/ & 80/ 92/ & 98/ | 
Solderers .. a .. |85/6 & 89/6:83/ & 86/ 688 0 |75/ to 80/ |92/ & 98/ 
Tinsmiths ate oe 99 6 (90/ & 94/ 688 0 |84/ & 88/ |92/ & 98/ | 74 0 

Wireworking—BarbedWire.{ | | | . 
Toolsharpener or Machinist; °95 4, 86 O oh (75/ & 81/ | oie | ae > | 

Galvanisingt 
Galvanisers ae soe-| 2185: 20 96 0 6100 10 78 O 
Picklers .. oe Sel) sone ad! 90 0 682 6 | 78 O | 

, Assistant .. | °85 0 84 0 .. | 75 0 | | 

Nailmaking—t 
Case Wirers a ol| oO LO 78 0 | 75 0 
Labourers eeoo a0 78 (O | 75 O 
Setters Up OK °95 4 89 0 | |\75/ to 87/ 

Storemen .. et) eto a0 84 0 | 75 0 
Toolmakers - Pi ees! | tae 96 0 | (ih (V 

Wire Netting Working—i | | | | | ‘ 

Weavers— | | | 
Hand-Loom .. rr tli peates eat 4 78 O | | 
Power-Loom -- | 888 0 18 0 Ae | 

Strikers .. ie -. | 893 O 85 0 | ue | 

Wire Working— | | | | | 
Journeymen ..  ..| 87 0! 8 O -- | 72 0 |80/ to 95/*| 85 oF* 

| } | | | 
GROUP III.—FooD, DRINK, TOBACOO, ETO. 

Aerated Waters and Cordials. | | . 
Bottlers .. = ae 92 6 | 82 6 ee iG 72 O 85 0 75 0 
Bottlewashers .. — ... 90 6 | 80 0 | “77 6 720 | 80 0 75 0 
Drivers — | 

Motor ote -. |94/6& 97/687/ to 95/ |80/ to 88/ |87/ & 91/ |85/ & 89/ |87/ to 95/ 
One Horse .. is 90 6 “82 0 | 77 0 | 82 0 |} 85 O #82 0 
Two Horses .. Se 93 0 #9757. 0nn| aeesSeneO 687 0 85 0 687 0 

Grooms or Stablemen .. | 90 6 SiO |e oucO 81 0 80 0 81 0 

Loaders .. ne ote 90 6 80 0 “77 6 72 +O 80 0 756 0 

Packers .. ae ae 90 6 80 0 ey eGiat 7208.0 85 0 75 0 

Wirers.. ements 90 6 80 0 | ere 72 O 85 0 75 0 

Baking—Bread. | | a 
Board Hands 48 cout Ona 6 120 0 | °95/ &97/6| 87 0 95 0 82 6 
Carters—One Horse .. | #597 0 | 80 0 85 0 | 3880 0 85 0 82 0 

Two Horses .. | **97 0 784 0 88 0 | 3880 0 85 0 | 87 0 
Doughmen are -. |'9105 &107/65 120 0 | *102 6 87 0 | 100 0 | 82 6 
Forehands are ae *°107/6&112/6, 128 O (*102/6&107/6' 87 0 (97/6 to 120/| 92 6 
Ovenmen .. NY .. |2°9107-6 | 120 0 | 897 6 87 0 | 100 0 | 82 6 
Singlehands Ne .. |10107 6 128 0 | 9102 6 | 87 0O 102 6 | 87 6 

* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. + Adelaide rates from 14th 
January, 1921. } Rates for Sydney are taken from awards covering employees of Lysaght 


Bros. & Co. Ltd. 


NotTe.—The numerical pre fixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
ait abet a full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these pre fixes see footnote to table 
on page 188, 
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= 
Group III.—FooD, DRINK, TOBACCO, ETO.—continued. 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. Melbourne.’ Brisbane. | Adelaide. §_ Perth, Hobart. 
ees d. | 8. d. | &. d. s. d. | &. qd | &@ d. 
Baking—Biscuits and ee 
Adult Males ; 88 0 75 0 2°75 0 75 O '|75/ to 90/* 72 +O 
Bakers... ot ve | O09: 6 84 0 | '*%84 6 80 0 |95/to105/*,| 77 6 
Brakesmen a ete oaO 78 0 1077 «0 78 O 73 6 
a Mixers... an -. | 92 0 84 0 | 1°84 6 78 0 |95/to 105/*| 82 6 
Oven Firemen .. ate 93 6 78 0 1077 0 | 78 O - ea 
Storemen .. - y 97 0 75 0 | 1°80 0 75 0 (87/& 90/*| os 
—~ | | | 
: Brewing. | 
4 Adult Males 85 O 688 0 680. 0 80 0 92 6 75 6 
Bottle Packers 85 0O 688 0 680 0 80 0 92 6 75 6 
Bottlers and Washers 85 0 688 0 680 0 80 0 92 6 75 6 
Cellarmen : 85 0O *91 O 685 0 86 0 92 6 78 6 
Drivers— 
One Horse 85 0O 82 0O | 80 0 80 0 92 6 | 82 0 
Two Horses .. ce 85 0 87 0 85 0 83 0 92 6 |; 8s O 
Motor, under 3 tons.. 89 O | 87/ & 91/ |80/ to 88/ 86 0 - '87/ & 91/ 
3 tons & over 89 0 95 0 (93/ &98/ 89 0 (|100/&102/6, 95 0 
Engine "Driverst . .. | 938 6 98/ & 101/\95/ to 124/; 111 O 95 0* (88/6 to 94/6 
Firement . . | 87.6 |90/6 to98// 95 0 105 0 95 6 |84/6& 85/6 
Greasers and Trimmerst | 85 0 90 6 (91/&92/; 101 0 | 81 O* |79/6& 81/ 
Malt Hands a aa 85 O 688 0 | 680 0 80 0 | 92 6 75 6 
Stablemen and Grooms | 85 0 81 0 | 76 0; 838 0 |; 92 6 81 0 
Towermen oe oe 85 O ®88 0 680 0 83 0 92 6 | 75 6 
| : 
Butchering—Carcase. 
Carters—One Horse 193295 0 87 0 81 0 91 O | 85 0 82 0 
Two Horses 49:2510170 87 0 884 0 91 O | 85 0 87 0 
A Chilling Room Hands .. 85 O a | §90 O | ae *s0 0 ° 
Labourers— Beef ve 98.6 84 0 | 880 0 85 0 | *85 O 78 0 
Mutton ie 85 0 84 0 880 0 | 85 O *80 0 | 78 O 
Scalders .. ae 85 0 938 0 | *90 0 99 O (*85/&107/6 | 78 0 
Slaughtermen— Beef ee 121 6 |'°116 0 8100 O | 7114 0 107 6 | 105 0 
Mutton t 29115 0 100 0 | 7114 0 | 9107 6 | 105 © 
| } | 
Butchering— Retail. | 
Carters— | | 
Cash Cutting ota 107 O 93 0 230 O | 85 0 90 0 | 80 0 
One Horse .. ol Oe eo 83 0 481 0 82 0 80 0 | os 
Two Horses .. -- | 89 6 83 0 484 0; 87 O 80 0 : 
General Hands .. ee 89 6 93 0 29) QO | 85 O 90 0 | 80 0 
Salters .. ay ow et O70 93 0 299 0 85 0 90 0 |} 80 0 
Shopmen .. Pe .. (99/6 & 107/ 93 0 290 0 | 85 O 9 0 | 80 Q 
» Smallgoodsmen .. . 107 O 93 0 129) 0 85 0 95 0 80 0 
e Assistant | 99 6 93 0 1289 0 | 85 O 85 9g | 80 0 
Butter Making. | | 
Buttermakers.. .. | 103 0 85 0 92 0 |) 99 Oto 
Cream Graders .. arene 95 0O 93 0 85 0 ; 100 o* 
Cream or Milk Testers .. | 90 0 | 88& O 85 0 | 
Machinists— | 
Milk Drying, ete. .. | Ae | 83 0 | | | 
Pasteurizer .. | 85 0 | 79 0 | 
Separator, Weighing, | | | 
ete. eb eis ae 79 O ae a | we 
Storemen or Packers or 85 O 79 O 677 0 80 O* | ape os 
Other Adults a eee 85 0O 78 0 | EAN SOM. Oe af ais 
Cheesemaking. 
Journeymen - | ry | 90 0 92 0 
Other Adults .; et ae 78 0 | 77 | . 
Cold Storage and Ice. | 
Carters— | 
Motor - .. | “96 0 87 0 80 0 |87/ & 91/ 90 6 | “87 0 
& 98 0 |to95 0 toss 0 &94 0 |t095 0 
One Horse Pree 6 2 0 77 +0 «82 0 #85 0 6482 0 
93 6 | 
Two Horses .. _ 494 0 87 0 82 0 StS 7a en cD “37 0 
|& 96 O | 
Chamber Hands.. caallee 93 6 *99 0 117 6§ 7c 0%) (e680). 0° 75 (O 
9§ 6 | 
Pullers and Stackers .. | 87 6 *99 0 *123706$ 77 «=(O* | 75 O08 | 74 0O* 
| | | | 











* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. +t Melbourne rates from 
Ist January, 1921. ~ Piece-work rates. § Rates from Meat Export Award. 


NoTe.—The numerical prefixes i in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
ne full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
on page 18 
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4 
Group III.—FoopD, DRINK, TOBACCO ETC.—continued. 
| 
{ndustry and Occupation. Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. a 
Ob d.| & d s: Go| +8: d. | &. d. | 8. 
Confectionery. 
Journeymen 99 0 | 90 0 | 987 6 |g0/ &84/| 81 OF | 80 oF 
Labourers : 85 0 78 0 977 0 75 0 | 66 OF we 
Storemen—Head 95 0 87 6 989 0) 80 0 67 OF | 
| | to 111 6 | , 
Other | 85 0 82 6 | 984 0 75 0 : 66 OF | —— 
| | | 

Ham and Bacon Curing.t | r 
Casing Cleaners—Foreman 94/& 100/' 105 0 | £106 0 | 91 6 ae 80 6 rn 
Curers—First Hand .. | 116 0 | 105 O | £106 0 91 6 | 92 6 80 6 . 

Assistant oe 101 Weer O2 856 639 0 84 0 85 0 66 0 
Cutters Up—First Hand _ 102 0 | 105 O , £100 0 91 6 85 0 80 6 
Assistant .. | 94 6 | 97 6 } $91 0 84 0 77 6 73 «#0 
Ham Baggers .. eel 56 90 6 | *94 0O vith 80 0 66 0 
Lardmen .. .. | 89 6 (87/6 &97/6) °94 O |77/& 84/ 8 O |66/ & 73/ 
Rollers and Trimmers .. 94 6 | 97 6 *87 9 84 0 |80/ & 85/ 73 #0 r 
Scalders : .. | 89 6 | 97 6 96 6 84 0 87 6 73 0 
Shavers... as nod 89 6 97 6 *85 0 84 0 80 0 73 O 
Slaughtermen : ae] t 105 0 £106 0 91 6 92 6 80 6 
Assistant | | 97 6 | *86 O 84 0 80 0 73 0 
Smallgoodsmen— | 
First Hand .. | 102 0 | 105 0O 106 0 91 6 92 6 80 6 
Assistant . 89 6 92 6 | *°85 O (ih (Ue 85 0 66 0- 
Smokers—First Hand | 94 6 | 97 6 100 0O 84 0 80 0 43°40 
Assistant Pan det OO eG al) mos a *85 0 (HEY) 77 6 | 66 O 
Washers—First Hand .. | 94 6 | rr *87 9 77 0 80 0 66 0 
Assistant | 89 6 | 87 6 *85 0 re 77 «6 oe 
| 

Jam Making and Ih neil 4 
Adult Males -.. | 85 78 0O 77 +O 72 O 68 0* 78 O 
Solderers .. 85/6 &89/6\88/ & 86/ | 888 O 72 0 | 90 O* 84 0 

| | 

Malting. | 
Maltsters .. | 85 0 88 0 75 0 86 0 92 6* 80 0 

Meat Packing.§ | 
Cappers. | 101 O (|78/ & 86/ | *117 6 
Fillers and "Podgers eo ay atk Cot) 1087 | 9102 O 
Guillotine Hands Sete GOaO 78 O 108 O 
Jokermen are + 101 O (78/ & 86/ |*110/6&114/ 

Lacquerers 101 0 | *87 '102/ &108/ 

Margarine Makers. 85/ & 90/ | 1°94 O 

Packers... fe ae 91 O 1087 | 6102, 0 ae 
Seamers 101 O (|78/ & 86/ | £123 6 

Milk Delivery. | 
Carters—One Horse 1985 «(0 82 84 82 0 29870 (0 82 0° 

Two Horses 1985 60 | 87 0 89 0 87.0 ss 87 90 

Milling— Condiments. | 
Grinders . . | 96 6 80 6 677 O 80 6 78 O 
Mixers or Blenders 89 6 80 6 677 O 80 6 : 78 0O 
Stone Dressers 97 O 83 6 677 O 83 6 : 78 0O 
Other Adults 89 6 78 O 677 O 78 O 78 0: 

Milling— Flour. |} | 28 | i 
Engine Drivers 100/ to 109//691/ & 94/ |108/2 &128/7|/691/ & 94/ ieee & 94/| 82/6 to 94/6 
Firemen .. ae .. 94/ to 100,/; 688 O | 28105 8 688 0 
Millers—Head .. Flee oa Onn 0104-20 100 0O 6104 0 10 . 100 0 

= Shift 104/ to ey ge to 103//91/6 to 99/6 694/ to 103/|694/ to 103/ 90 0O 
Millwrights | 107 | 6100 O =. 6100 O | 6100 90 O 
Packermen 90 8 687 0 80 0 687 0 687 . 80 0 
Purifiermen 92 0 | &86 O 80 0 686 0 686 0 78 O 
Silksmen .. an | 686 0O 80 0 686 0 686 0 78 0. 
Smuttermen , 687 0 82 0 687 0 687 0 oes 
Btorerien es eae oP 92/ & 26/ | 690 0 | 8 O 690 0 690 0 85 0: , 
Topm a | 686 0 80 0 686 0 | 6386 0 78 0 & 
Tenckers and others 30 ; 1682/ & &5/| ae 682/ & 85/\§82/ & 85/ 78 O 
Wheat Carriers per hour | 2 5 2 3 2 2 3 2 3 2 3. 

Milling—Oatmeal. | 
Kilnmen .. ate a 92 0 80 6 | 877 80 6 78/ & 80/ 
Millers—Head .. Bee ay ot pe 85 6 | 681/ to 367 85 6 100 0O 








* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. + Melbourne rates from 1st 
January, 1921. - t+ Piece-work rates. § Brisbane rates taken from Meat Export Award. 
| M elbourne, A delaide and Perth rates from Ist January, 1921. 


NoTe.—The numerical prefixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
on page 188, 
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APPENDIX. Yd 
GROUP III.—FooD, DRINK, TOBAOCO, BTC.—eontinued. 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. 
: d, §; d. &. d. &. d. s. d. a3 d, 
Milling—Rice. 
Dryingroom Hands 95 6 78 +O 677 0 feted te 
Millers—Head 102 6 85 6 | 681/ to 96/ 85 6 
Stonedressers 97 0 83 6 677 0 83 6 
Other Adults 89 6 78 0 677 0 78 O 
Pastrycooking.+ | 
Carters... at) 82 0 85 0 82 0 8 0 ; 82 0 
Packers / 91 O 72 O Ay ie AW ss ars (ee t2one 
Pastrycooks fe em etOLeeO 96 O | 102 6 87 0 |95/ & 102/6 82 6 
oe Assistant | 88 O 85 O | 795 0 oe ote 72 0 
Poulterers. | 
Bench Hands—lIst Rate 94 6 Toac0mn| 
2nd Rate | 89 6 (62/6 &67/6 | | 
Foremen a uleLO2 Ons Sorc OUN| | | 
‘Tea Packing. | | 
Foremen a | 85 0. | 681/ to 96/| re | | 
Headmen .. 85 O*| °80 O | 681/to96/,/ 88 6 | 
Other Adults 85 0* | 74 O | HEN Weil Bide att) | 
| | | 
| j | ‘ 
GROUP IV.—CLOTHING, HATS, Boots, ETO. 
| 
Bootmaking.}{ 
Bootmakers 98 6 690 3 690 3 690 3 98 6 690 3 
Dyeing and Cleaning. 

Clothes Cleaners 88 0§ 72 6 680 O* | 667 6% 
Dyers—Black 105 0§ 87 6 690 0° | = 
Colour 105 O§ 87 6 690 0* 

Dye-house Labourers 88 0§ 70 O ve 
Hatmaking— Straw. 
Bleachers : 65 O aXe Ae 
Blockers 1°95 0 72 6 687 0 Sos Os 
Foremen .. 1°95 0 84 0 se aes | 
Stiffeners .. 1995 0 72 6 687 0 | °75 OF 
‘Tailoring —Order. 
Cutters *105 0 *105 0 "105 0 | *105 O 6110 O 6105 0 
Pressers *92 0 *92 O *92 0 *92 0 6100 0 692 0 
Tailors 92 0 92 0 *92 -0 *92 0 6100 0 692 0 
Trimmers .. “103 20 $92 0 *92 0 *92 0 6100 0 692 0 
‘Tailoring—Ready-made. 
Brushers .. ee °85 0 80 0 *80 0 *80 0 ae 680 0 
Cutters £103 0 92 0 92 0 | §*92 =~0 695 0 692 0 
Folders *85 0 *80 0 °80 0 80 O : 680 0 
Machinists ate *92 0 92 0 *92 0 92 0 é | 692 0O 
Pressers—Coat Hands $920 *92 0 *92 0 | "92 O 695 0 | 692 0 
Trouser and 
Vest Hands .. 92 0 {- 892 O 92 0 | %92,0 695 0 692 0 
‘Tailors ee ote 9920-1) *92. 70 *92 0 692 O 695 0 692 0 
Trimmers .. se "103 0 | "92 0 *92 0 | 692 O 695 0 | 692 0 
Under Pressers— | 
Coat Hands .. es *85 0 SC tmAO ah Aa ei dT 690 0 | 677 0 
Trouser and Vest 
Hands oe erie eeSonuO °77 ~«~O C0) | 617 0 690 0 | 677 0 
Textile Working— Woollen 
Mills. | | | 
Carders 86 0 | 78 0 77 0 |63/ & 78/* | 78 O 
Dyehousemen ; 5 86 6 | 78 0 77: 0 (|68/ & 78/*| 80 0 
Labourers—General ae 85 0 | 78 O 77 +O |63/ & 78/* | 78 0 
Willyhouse 85 6 | 78 O 77 0 |65/ & 78/* | 78 O 
Milling Hands... so t+ 85 6 |: -78 O | 77 0 175/ & 78/5) | 78 O 
Pattern Weavers. . en fame <5 Fs | 78 O | | 163/ & 78/* 78 0 
Scourers ae 85 6 | 78 O 77 6 |75/ & 78/* | 80 0 





* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. 


1921.-:::-} 
day week—48 hours; 


on page 188, 





| 


For reference to these pre fixes see footnote to table 














| Piecework rates. 


Note.—The numerical préfixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work is other than 48. 











t Sydney rates from 9th January, 
Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth and Hobart rates from 1st J anuary, 1921. 


§ Six- 
five-day week—46} hours. 
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ae 
Group IV.—CLOTHING, HATs, Boots, ETO.—continued. 
Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. | Melbourne.) Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart c 
z: d. $: d. s. d. s: ET d. | 3 d. 
Textile Working— Woollen 
Mills—cont. 
Spinners .. ars | 85-6 | 79 0 |. 92 6 (63/.& 79/* 5c | 78 0 
Tuners .. iS .. |89/6 t0100,6) 80/ to 88/|81/6 to 92'6,75/ & 88/* Se | 78: 0 
Twisters in pee a CO Ot en cS 2D t  |63/ & 78/* See seu eee 
Warpers .. as -- | 86 0 | 7 0 Re 165/ & 79/* et 78 0 '; 
Other Adults... ae 85 0 | 78 O 77 O (|63/ & 78/* se 78 0 
Tiemaking. | 
Cutters—Lining .. - ) 670 Otol .. ee ae 7 KG 
Silk 685/ to 95/*|} 90 OF |... i. se es = 
Waterproof Clothing. | | 
Cutters—Rubber Material | 6103 0* 82 6 to90;* 
¢ 
GROUP V.—BOOKS, PRINTING, BINDING, ETC. 
Bookbinding. 
Feeders... we ae ae 20-0 fel AN 78 0 ze 78 0 
Finishers .. oe se 102 0 96 0 95 0 93 0 £99 0 100 0 
Journeymen Bookbinders 102 0 96 0 | 5 O 93 0 699 0 100 0 
Marblers . ie ais 102 0 | 96 O 995 0 93 0 699 0 100 0 
Paper Rulers Ae w» |102/&114/6 96 0 95 0 93 0 699 0 100 0 
Engraving—Process.t | 
Engravers ere oa *98 6 (|690/ to 100/ Ge oe ave ate 
Etchers—Half-tone .. | 103 6 (690/ to 100/ 107 6 637 6* ws be 9 
Line ae A 698 6 *97 6 6102 6 *75 0* ee s 
Mounters .. ts ae *91 O *85 0 895 0 ne 
Operators .. as -- | $103 6 /|690/ to 100/| 6107 6 a 
Printers .. a ey 698 6 #92 6 695 0 ®75 O* 
Routers... so Se *91 0O *90 O 695 0 Ss 
Lithographing. 
Printers .. — .«- ae 102 6 96 0O *100 0 93 Bes 100 0 
Rotary Machinist oe 107 6 (|100/ & 104/| °100 0O 93 0 699 0 /|102/ &104/ 
Stone Polishers .. ae 102 6 80 0. eT 0 78 O ae 100 0 
Printing—Daily Newspapers. 
Compositors—Day Work Ri pa oe *108 4 96 0 8109 0O 100 0 
Night Work | °124 0 6130 2 *110 8 105 0O 5119 0 5105 0 4 
Linotype Attendants— | 
Day Work : 109 0O 680 0 *87 0 78 O 699 0 (96/ & 100/ 
Night Work ate 114 0 *86 4 #92 0 85 6 5104 O |6101/ &105/ 
», Operators-~Day Work ‘ 7 *113 8 t 5120 0 + 
Night Work + +. $121 0 t 5130 0 t 
Machinists (First Hand)— 
Day Work ate $114 0O 695 0 *112 O 100 O 6104 0 ace 
Night Work ie 240 S100 Sihie nO 110 O 5114 0 590 (0 
Publishers Ste Be ey &99/)°80/ to 92/8)°77/ to 92/ 81 0 (5684/to91/) 5100 0 
Readers—Day Work .. 119 O 6117 6 |§84/6&99/6; 100 0O 6109 0 100 0 
Night Work .. 5134 0 6120 O /|°89/6&104/6; 110 0O 5119 0O *105 0 
Readers’ Assistants— < 
Day Work ax 689 0 677 6 "77 0 78 O 680 0 ae 
Night Work ae 599 0 (885 & 90/ 82 0 83 0 590 0 590 (0 
Stereotypers (1st Class)— 
Day Work ave 106 6 590 O /|°89/6& 99/6 85 0 696 6 es 
Night Work ee a Gb ie: 598 10 (|°94/6&104/6 90 0 5101 6 595 0 
Stereotypers’ Assistants— 
Day Work Gis 699 0 580 0 RUS Li 78 0 684 0 ae 
Night Work oo LOS 10 589 QO 84 6 83 0 594 0 585 0 
Printing—Job. Offices. § 
Compositors ae -- | 105 0 96 0 °95 0 93 0 699 0 100 0 
Electrotypers.. eee OenO 96 0 95 O 93 0 Sc 100 0 = 
General Hands .. oo | a i220 °77 +O 78 0 | 685 0O 78 0 
Linotype Operators Sant 6108 2 5105 O /|9100/&108/4; #100 O | 5123 6 110 0O 
Machinists ts -. |95/ to 104/ 96 0 /|*77/ to 95/) 93 0 | 699 O 100 0O 
Monoline Operators el 610872 5105 O | *100/&108/4) #100 0 6128 6 110 0 
Monotype Operators .. | 6108 2 | 5105 O /|*°95/&101/; £100 0 6123 6 A 
, Casting Machinists | os $72 0 °77 0 78 0 ar xe . 
Readers: <..: ... -- | 105 0 | 101 O 95 0 93 0 | 685 0 | 100 0 
Stereotypers Ge s.- | ~200° -0 96 0 995 0 | 93 O 699 0 100 90 
Typograph Operators .. | 6108 2 | *105 0 (|900/&108/4| 100 0 | 5123 6 os 


* Ruling or predominant rates see note at top of page 188. + Piece-work rates. ¢ Other than 
in newspaper offices. § In Perth 48 hours per week may be worked, payment for the extra four rl 
hours being made at the ordinary time rate. An employer is not entitled to change from a 44toa 
48 hour week unless one week’s notice is given to his employees. 

NotTe.—The numerical prefixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
Conn a full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
on page 188, 
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Industry and Occupation. | 


Asphalting.t 


Potmen 


Boatbuilding. 
Boatbuilders 


Brickmaking. 
Burners 


Clayholemen 
Drawers 
Labourers 
Loaders Out 
Loftsmen .. 
Machinemen 
Panmen 


Pit Foremen 
» Men 





,, shooters 


Af Setters 
Truckers 
Wheelers .. 
Yardmen .. 


Broom-making— Millet. 
Sorters—Head 
Other 


Brushmaking. 


Bass Broom Drawers 


Finishers .. 


Machinists—Boring 
Boults Carver 
> Paint Brush Makers : 
Pan Workers—Hair & Bass | 


Candle Making. 
Acidifiers .. 


7 


General Hands .. 
Glycerine Distillers 


Moulders .. 


Press-room Gangers 


Stillmen 


Other Adults 


Bodymakers 
Labourers 
Painters 
Smiths ; 


Trimmers 
Vycemen 


Wheelwrights 





January, 1921. 


Layers—Cold Work 
Hot Work 
Mastic Boilers 


Rubbers Down .. 3 
Yardmen and Labourers 


Carters—One Horse 


Two Horses .. | 27090 


Cardboard Box Makers. 
Guillotine and other euirere 


sei acre BIR cin § 
Labourers 
aa Strikers 
Wihaalinaking Machinists: 


Coachmaking—Axlemaking. § 
Centre Turners .. 
Faceplate Workers 


APPENDIX. 


Group VI.—OTHER MANUFAOTURING. 


Sydney. 
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91/ & ae 
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| 104 
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t Piece-work rates. 
2 rates from ist January, 1921. 


| Melbourne, 


87 
87 


84. 
| 86 
84 


—K—X— Jah — ia ar 





'70/ to 80/* 
| 
73102 6 


82 0 
87 0 


| 81 0 
83/ & 88/ 

77 0 
77 0 


1831/10&83/11 
1883/11t088 2 


00 
oo 
= 
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QA2CoOOCOo® 


0 2) 
ww 
A20OCAaOMm 





© 0 
ie) ao 
CSOMOOCOA°CcoOoO ° 


© 
© 
oo 


Brisbane. 


699 0 


84/ to 90/ 


77 «#0 
82 0 
678 10 
678 10 
877 0 
677 0 
877 0 
678 10 
677 0 


682 6 
678 10 


682 6 . 
877/& 78/10 
6 





77 +O 
677/& 78/10 
677 0 


6100 0 
685 0 


94 6 


ie.) 
—_ 
ocooocococ . 


°91 
Efe f 


oo 


*96 
*79 
*96 
*84 
*96 
*82 


683 
*96 
*96 


Co 09 © 09 Co Co i 00 Co 0 


696 
696 


wo 


* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. 








Adelaide, | 














$ Gi 
84 0 
84 0 
96 0* 
33105 0 
82 0 
87. 0 
86 0 
92 0 
81 0 
81 0 
84/ & 87/ 
1889 3 
to 92 5 
91 O 
86 0 | 
97-0 | 
92 0 
81 0 
81 0 
81 0 
80 0O 
80 0 
80 0 
80 0 
93 0 
86 6 
83 6 
78 O 
83 6 
82 0 
81 0 
83 6 
82/ & 93/ 
77/ & 79/ 
98 0 
81 0 
98 0 
85 6 
98 0O 
84 0 
98 0 
85 6 
98 0 
98 0 
98 0 
98 0 


|2887/6893/4 


'78/ to 84/* 


Perth. 


120 0 


85 0 
90 0 
75 0 


t 
75 0 





~] 
Or 
ooooo°oo°o 





78 0* 





oo 
ew) 
coococacc”$sn 


© 
~] 
oo 


Hobart. 





d. 


75/ 
to 84/ 


108 


80 


oo°oo°o°o 


o 
* 


ooeooooocoeo & 


thd 
O* 


o* 


ooaooooacoo 


oo 





+ Melbcurne rates from 1st 


§ eae Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth and Hobart 


Nore.—The numerical prefixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these pre fixes see footnote to table 


Pe on page 188. 
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fe 
Grovur VI.—OTHER MANUFAOTURING—continued. : 
) | 
Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. & 
| | ES |S |S | | ES 
COnph nO Bin€ 52 Deine mek ee &. d, g. Gs es: d, g. d. &. d. 8. d. 
Fitters ae : 104 0 99 0 | 896 3 98 0 97 0O 99 0 
Spring Makers -» eo | 104 0 99 0 896 3 98 0 97 0 99 0 
Fellmongering. | 
. Bate Hands oe ae 91 0 81 0 | 689 6 }|75/*& LA] 86 0 - 
Green Hands... .. | 93 0 81 0 686 6 79 86 0 = 
Labourers a -- | 91 0 |78/ & 81/ 685 0 |75/*& 79/6 86 0 
Limepit Men a ae 91 0 81 0 (|689/6& 92/6 79 86 0 
Machinists— | 
Burring ae aan 93 0 83 0 695 6 
Fleshing ate ao ih Be 83 0 692 6 ae af 
Scouring 5 es 91 0O 86 0 686 6 79 «86 86 0 
Setting Out | 93 0 83 0 692 6 1|75/* & 79/6 af 
Soakholemen | 91 0 83 0 692 6 |75/*& 79/6 86 O 
Sweathouse Men | 97 0 78 0O 692 6 79 6 | 86 0 
Wool Sorters os Ay ile @ ES) AU 86 0 692 6 79 6 | 86 UV 
Fibrous-Plaster Working. __ € 
Fixers’ Assistants -- | 98 0 *93 6 671 6 
Shop Hands te olka 0 *93 6 | 78 O ais 
Other Adults ae wei Yor O °93 6 671 6 Ae 
Gas Making and Supply.t 
Blacksmiths lees ore 111 6 | *i03 7 102 0 Elo 107 6 
Coke Trimmers .. one OOM OG 95 6 *78 10 SO ees ¢ 
Engine Drivers .. Sop pets a! 101 O /|93/ to 109/ 91 6 (|85/ to 91/6 : 
Gas Fitters ie oy 120 9 ee 111 6 *115 6 98 6 90 0 111 1 
Labourers ate Re 93 0 eh ts 92/6) $78 -10 7c. 6 | 82 6 89 6 
Mainlayers An oe 111 0 *89 10 91 6 92 5 104 6 
Metermakers .. .. | 100 0 tn 8 *89 10 = 99 0 88 0 q 
Meter Testers... es 4 94 0 107 6 ae 91 6 as 88 0 
Service Layers .. oc | eeLOUL EO 103 6 *89 10 98 6 92 5 10i 6 
cae Labourers 93 0 87 6 SS iad cis 82 6 89 6 
Stokers .. ave .. |109/&118/1)103/6 &115/6|98/ & 100/ 91 6 | 38111 8 102 6 
Yardmen .. es ate 93 0 87 6 *78.10 77 6 82 6 89 6. 
‘(Glassfounding. | 
Bottlestoppers.. et § § § § § ‘ 
Furnacemen An Ve 96 0 93 0 96 0 93 0 93 0 : 
ma Assistants 87 0 84 0 87 0 84 0 84 0 ° 
Labourers aie ee 87 0 84 0 87 0 84 0 84 0 
Lehrmen .. .. ~—«..:~«| 987 _~«0 =| 9484 O | 12487 0 |#a84 0 12284 0 | 
Packers .. we ae § § § § § 
Sorters... By oe 87 0 84 0 87 0 84 0 84 0 a 
‘Glassworking and Siri 
Bevellers .. .. |105/6 &106/6 95 0 690 0 |90/ & 95/* 93 6 
Cementers. . : 85 0 78 0 5 70/ & 76/* ae C 
Cutters & Glaziers—Plate 104 6 95 0 *89 0 |90/ & 95/® 
Other 104 6 95 0 *89 0 |90/ & 95/* 
Lead Light Glaciers aie 105 6 |83/ & 95/ ane 90/ & 95/* 
Packers... .. |85/ & 87/*| 83 O se 76/ & 80/* 
Silverers .. Ss .. | 108 6 95 0 690 0 95 O* 
‘Horsehair Working. 
Curlers... oe .. |90/&100/*; 84 0 Z 
Drafting Hands .. | 90 0 84 0 | 
Wet Hacklers and Others 85 0* |72/ to 84/ | 
Jewellery, Clock and Watch 
Making. 
Chainmakers a .. |101/6&104/ 80 0 1°87 «66 786 0 96 0. |60/ to 75/* 
Engravers ae .. | 104 0 | #2107 6 |!°87/6&90/| 86 0 96 0 |60/ to 75/% 
Mounters .. on ae 101 6 SOM Om} OO 795 0O 96 0 |60/ to 75/* 
Setters 104 0 86 0 | *°90 0 95 0 | 96 O |60/ to 78/* 
Watch and Clock Makers. | 11103 0 895 0 *92 6 792 6 100 0O oe 
~ » Repairers | 14103 0 895 0 *92 6 792 6 100 O /|80/ to 100/* 
‘Leather—Small Goods. ‘ 
General Hands .. we 90. 0 90 0 ; 90 0 90 0 90 0 90 0 
-Manures— Animal.|| | 
Fertiliser Hands ae 91 6 90 0 6107 0 
* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. + Melbourne. Brisbane, Adelaide, 
Perth and Hobart rates from ist January, 1921. ~ Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane and Hobart 
tates from Ist January, 1921. § Piecework rates. || Brisbane rates from Meat Export Award. 
{ Hours of labour per week; 48 (daylight), 45 (artificial light). C 


NotTe.—tThe numerical prefixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
sehggttroenge tS full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
on page 1 
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Group VI.—OTHER MANUFACTURING—continued. 





Industry and Occupation. 





Manures— Artificial. 
Acid Retortmen .. 
Bagging Men 
Bin Workers : 
Bone Mill Feeders 
Chamber Burners 
Crushers and Mixers 
Labourers 


Masonry—Marble and Stonet 


Carvers... ae 
Machinists—Carborundum 
Other ae 
Masons ee 
Polishers— 
Machine-Granite 
= Marble 
Other Granite 
Marble 
Masonry— ”” Monumental t 
Carvers ae 
Fixers 
Labourers 
Letter Cutters 
Masons 
Opticians. 
Journeymen 


Paper Bag Making. 
Guillotine Cutters 
Machinists - 


Paper Making. 
Beatermen ers 
om Assistant 
Breakermen 
Cutters... 
Guillotine Men 
Machinists Se 
7 Assistant 
Packers ote 
Ragboilermen 
Rippers 
Other Adults 


Polish Making. 
Foremen 
Grinders 
Millhands . 
Mixers F 
Other Adults 


Portmanteau eee. b¢ 
Journeymen 


Potteries—General. 
Burners—Head .. 
Assistant 
Hollow-ware Pressers 
Labourers 
Sagger Makers 
Sanitary Pressers 
Throwers—lst Class 
2nd Class 
Turners as 


Potteries—Pipemaking. 

Burners—Head .. 
Assistant 

Drawers .. 
Junction Stickers 
Moulders .. 
Mould Makers 
Setters ee 


* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. 
t Hours of labour per week ; 


January, 1921. 


Sydney. 


a ———————— | | ee 
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*140 11 


694/2 “100/7) 


112 6 


99 
99 
99 
| 99 
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| whi fA | 
116 
98 

| *108 
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OonNon cr 
bop bop 
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1198 to 111/| 
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Melbourne. Brisbane. 
8. d, 2 d. 
87 O 
81 0 
81 0 
81 0O 
87 0 
87 0O 
81 0 
*151 9 *110 O 
108 0 | "110 0 
120 0 | £110 O 
tis 79 "11070 
108 0 *93 «6 
108 QO *93 6 
*99 0 793 6 
*99 QO 93 6 
*126 6 "110 O 
96 0 | £110 0 
96 0 | "93 6 
*118 79 110 O 
*118 9 | 9110 O 
8482 0 | $100 0 
7 6 *91 O 
\87/6&92/6) *91 O 
96 0 
75 +O 
81 0 
78/ & 81/ 
78 O 
99 O 
75 O 
75 O 
78 O 
78 O 
75 =O 
80 6 
80 6 
80 6 
80 6 
78 O 
90 0 90 0 
87 0 84 0 
84 0 84 0 
85 0 677 0O 
82 0 677 0 
84 0 arg 
86 0 677 0 
92 0 691 8 
82/ & 86/ 684 4 
85 0 a 
87 0 90 0 
84 0 84 0 
82 0 677 0O 
84 0 677 O 
85 6 677 O 
92 0 678 10 
85 0 677 O 











| Adelaide. 


ie 8) 
—" 
COSCCCOOg, 


CO 
ie) 
ooooo oo°oo oo°ocoeo 


} 
} 


|$85/ to 97 6| 


| 938 0 | 
'79/ to 93/ | 








oo 
oO 
O2Aake 


90 0 
80 0* | 
69 0* | 


163/ iseo/* 
'63/ to 69/*| 


'80/ & 90/* 
eo 


80 OF 
69 0 








75 0° 





48 (daylight), 45 (artificial light). 





199 
Perth, Hobart. 
s. d. z. d. 
82 6 
79 6 
79 6 
79 6 
82 6 
82 6 
79 6 
108 0* 
102 0* 
102 0* i 
108 0* | 682 6 
102 o* 
102 O* 
102 0* 
102 0* | 
108 0* | 692 6 
102 0* | 6g9 6 
90 0* | 671 6 
108 0* | 682 6 
108 O* | 639 6 
96 0 
699 0 | 
699 0 
| 
| 
| 
- 
| - 
| *e 
90 0 | 90 © 
| 84 0 
78 0 
| 84 0 
78 0 
| 84 0 
| 87 0 
81 oO 
80 0 | 84 0 
66 0 78 0 
66 0 oe 
722 0/1 7 6 
80 0 |78/ & 79/6 
78 0 a 
66/ & 80/ 79 6 


+ Melbourne rates from 17th 


NOTE.—The numerical prefixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
on page 188 
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a 
Group VL—OTHER MANUFAOTURING—continued. : 
| | i 
_ Industry and Occupation. _ Sydney. Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart, a 
Potteries—Tile Making, (other) s d.| & d.| 8. d. 8. d. 8. d.| 8. d. 
than Roofing). | | 
Labourers orem 85 0 82 0 | 877 0 AY: 78 O 
Moulders or Pressers .. 97/ & 102, 85 6 677 0 | 78/ to 84/ 
Setters—Head .. NP 99 0 | 85 6 677 0 a 
Other... Ae 99 O | 85 6 677 0 | 79 6 y 
Quarrying. t | | 4 
Borers—Hand or Machine 100 6 693 0 686 2 93 0 86 0 | 88 0 
Assistant x 92 6 684 0 680 2 87 0 ae 81 0 
Dressers .. “i re £107 O 6100 0 680 2 84 0 84 0 
Facemen .. es BP eliyy 693 0 | 886 2 84 0 78 O 
Gutterers .. ae aye °112 6 ae 689 10 ae ats 84 0 
Hammermen 98 6 6100 0 686 2 87 0 86 0 84 0 
Labourers or Strippers . 92 6 684 0 680 2 84 0 80 0 78 O 
Loaders, Pluggers or 
Truckers oF ae 92 6 684 0 | 80 2 84.0 | 80 0 78 0 
Machine Feeders at 104 6 687 0 685 8 84 0 86 0 81 0 
Quarrymen Te ze 6107 O | ae 689 10 87 0 86 0 (|88/ to102 
Spallers .. - .. | 96 6 693 0 | 684 4 87 0 | 83 0 84 0 f 
Rope Making. 
Clothes Line Lappers .. 85 0 63 0 (EAL atc : 
Feeders for First eureedte 88 0 | 66 0O | 77 +0 78 O | : 
Foremen—Head . vou | 00-20 a 85 0 85 O | 
Jenny 97 0 ae 78 «#0 80 0 | | 
Knockers Out and Dampers | 
Down - ae 85 0 | 63 0 “00 75 0 
Oilers oe Seo | So 0 66 0 | is 75 0 | 
Packers .. Se 88 0 63 0 77 0 | #75 0 | 
Reelers—Hand .. A 85 0 64 0 77 +O |75/ & 78/ 
Steam .. .. |\85/ & 88/ | 867 0 77 +0 82 0 @ 
‘Rubber Working.t | | 
Calender Hands .. ate 97 6 100 6 a ae 
Compound Weighers .. 86 6 88 0 | 
Cycle Tyre Makers re 86 6 35) 3 | 
Dough Mixers... aye 86 6 88 0 | 
Forcing Machinists ee 86 6 84 3 
Heaters... ae ae 86 6 86 0 
Hosemakers 86 6 88 0 
Mechanical Lathe Hands 86 6 | 88 O | 
Mill Hands : is 89 6 | 92 0 
Moulders— Other are 86 6 86 0 | 
Press Hands ae ae 86 6 86 0 
Spreaders .. Be 86 6 | 88 O | 
Surgical, Packing ‘and a 
other Makers .. i 86 6 | 88 0 
Textile Cutters .. ae 85 0O 85 3 ae ye 
Tube Repairers .. aes 86 6 88 0 679 9 (|65/ to 75/* 
, Joiners... ze 85 0 85 3 679 9 |65/ to 75/* | 
Tyre Moulders .. ts 97 6 108 6 a 5c 
Vulcanisers ate - 85 0 86 0 679 9 |65/ to 75/* | 
Wrappers .. oe ate 85 0 85 3 | 879 9 (|65/ to 75/* | 
Other Adults 8 e, 85 0 84 3 | on ape 
Saddlery and Harnessmaking. | 
Collarmakers ss i 90 0 90 0 | 90 O 90 0 | 95 0 90 0 
Harnessinakers .. ee 90 0 | 90 0 | 90 0 90 0 | 90 0 90 0 “ 
Machinists i ie 90 ‘0 90 0 | 90 0 909 0 | 90 0 90 0 
Saddlers .. a a 90 0 90 0 | 90 0 90 0 90 0 90 0 
Sail Making.§ 
Sailmakers Ae -. | 103 0 | 100 0 699 0 84 0 | 6100 0* = 
Ship Building. 
Carpenters and Joiners 102 0 699 0 7 91 6* - 108 0O* 
Dockers .. AG 108 0 108 0 699 0 108 0O 5c | 5 
Painters .. : 108 0 | 108 O 699 0 108 O | ae | ae 
Shipwrights— New Work 120 0 6110 0O 6110 O 120 0 120 0 | 108 O* 
Old Work 120 0O 6110 0O 6110 0O 120 0O 120 0O 108 0* S&S 
‘Soap Making. | 
Foremen .. = ia 85 0 | 85 0] 82 0 85 0 = oe 
General Hands .. os 85 0 78 «(0 77 «+0 78 0 78 0* 80 OF 
Mixers a te ee 85 0 83 0 77:+«~O0 83-0 78 0O* se 
Soap Makers x a 89 0 5A Liaso tie 78 OF} : 
e Assistant .. 85 0 87 0 77 +«~9O 87 0 ore as 
Tallow Making. Tl 
_Tallowmen — ue ue 96 6 90 0 6102/to 105 84 0 70 O 
* Ruling or ‘predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. ; ‘Melbourne and Brisbane 
rates from 2nd and 3rd January, 1921, respectiv ely. t Hours in Melbourne 46} and 48 hours. rs 
§ Melbourne rates from 22nd January, 1921. || Rates taken from Meat Export Award. 


NorTe.—The numerical pre fixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
on page 188. 
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Group VI.—OTHER MANUFACTURING—continued. 





| Melbourne. Brisbane. | Adelaide. 




















Industry and Occupation. Sydney. Perth. Hobart 
Tanning and Currying.t 8. G8: d ry d 8. d. 8. d 8. d 
Beamsmen er Ne 96 6 94 6 94 6 94 6 94 6 94 6 
Curriers .. - : 101 6 | 99 6 99 6 99 6 99 6 99 6 
Fancy Leather Finishers 91 6 89 6 89 6 89 6 89 6 89 6 
Japanners or Enamellers 94 6 | 92 6 92 6 92 6 92 6 92 6 
Jiggers and Grainers— | 
Bookbinding Leather 94 6 92 6 92 6 92 6 92 6 92 6 
Labourers we as 87 6 85 6 85 6 85 6 85 6 85 6 
Limemen and Yardmen 88 6 86 6 86 6 86 6 86 6 86 6 
Machinists— 
Fleshing 6 .- | 96 6 94 6 94 6 94 6 | 94 6 94 6 
Scouring a ee 89 6 87 6 87 6 87 6 87 6 87 6 
Scudding are ae 91 6 | 89 6 89 6 89 6 89 6 89 6 
Shaving ate ate 98 6 | 96 6 96 6 96 6 96 6 | 96 6 
Splitting ow: ae 101 6 | 99 6 99 6 99 6 99 6 99 6 
Unhairing .. ats 91 6 | 89 6 89 6 89 6 89 6 g9 6 
Whitening .. Ac 98 6 | 96 6 96 6 96 6 96 6 96 6 
Other 7 on 89 6 | 87 6 87 6 87 6 87 6 87 6 
Rollers and Strikers .. | 93 6 91 6 91 6 91 6 91 6 91 6 
Tablemen a, pe et a 89 6 89 6 89 6 89 6 | 89 6 
Tent and Tarpaulin Making. 
Cutters—l1st Hand a 103 0 100 9 690 0 84 0 12490 0* 
2nd Hand 103 0 78 +O 690 0 us 12480 0* 
Dressers ac 1063-5057 le fon oO ave st ons 
Machinists 103 0 | 78 90 690 0 84 0 | 
Sewers—Hand 103 0 85 0O 685 6 84 0 or 
Tent Makers 103 0 85 0 690 0 84 0 6990 O0* | 
| 
Wickerworking. | 
Bamboo or Wickerworkers 105 0O 87 6 699 0 82°56 101 O | 90 0O 
Basket Makers & Repairers 109 O 87 6 92/ & 95/ 82 6 ste At 
Upholsterers ays oe 104 0 | 87 6 699 0 82 6 
{ 
Group VII.—BUILDING. 
Bricklaying. | 
Bricklayers—Surface 108 0O 693 6 6110 0O 688 0 96 0* 693 6 
a Sewer and 
Tunnel 114 0 699 0 6110 0 688 0 96 O* | 6100 10 
Carpentering. 
Carpenters 110 O 6102 8 6110 0O 691 8 |108/ & 114 102 9 
Joinery. {] 
Machinists— | 
ilst Class 6107 O 6101 0O 6110 O | §100 0 6105 O 
2nd Class 6101 O 699 0 6102 8 695 O 698 0 
8rd Class 696 0 690 O 6102 8 689 0 692 0 
Labouring—Building.§ 
Bricklayers’ Labourers .. 99 O 682 6 693 6 682 6 84 0 682 6 
Carpenters’ Labourers 99 O 682 6 693 6 682 6 TZaeco 682 6 
Concrete Workers 99 O 682 6 699 0 682 6 72 0O 682 6 
Earth Excavators 95 0O 682 6 693 6 682 6 72 0 682 6 
Gear Workers 99 O 682 6 693 6 682 6 84 0 682 6 
Masons’ Labourers 99 O 682 6 693 6 682 6 84 0 682 6 
Plasterers’ Labourers 99 O 682 6 693 6 682 6 84 0 682 6 
Scaffold Hands 99 O 682 6 693 6 682 6 84 0 682 6 
Lathing and Ceiling. 
Lathers een re 106 O* 699 O* | 6110 0 (696/to 105/* 96 O* 84 0 
Metal Ceilers 85 0 696 3* | 6110 O oa ae 102 O* 
Masonry. || 
Masons 6112 6 6118 9* | 6110 O 688 0 108 0* *82 6 
Painting (House) and Glazing. ~ 
Glaziers ot vs 104 0 696 3 6110 0O 679 9 90 O 96 O 
Painters 104 0O 696 3 6110 O 679 9 90 O 96 0 
Paperhangers 104 0O 696 3 6110 0O 679 9 90 0 96 0 
Signwriters 112570 696 3 6110 0 679 9 90 0 96 0 








* Ruling or predominant rates, 


city from 1st January, 1921. 
wage quoted for Builders’ Labourers for Sydney, 
The rates quoted for Melbourne, 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

|| Melbourne rates from 17th January, 


Award or Agreement. 


January, 1921. 





and Hobart hours from ist January, 1921. 


NoTe.—The numerical prefixes in small type 
constituting a full week’s work is other than 48. For re 


on page 188. 





see note at top of page 188. 
t Melbourne rates from 22nd January, 
Brisbane and Perth are 


1921. 














+ Rates of wage in each capital 
§ The rates of 


1921. 
those payable under State 
Adelaide and Hobart were awarded by the 
The rates for Hobart were paid from Ist 


§ Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide 


refer to the fact that the number of working hours 


ference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
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Grour VIL—BvILDING—continued. 


Ee 
































Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |‘Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 

en ee ene Oe Ee at ee, eee ees | a ee 
3: d. 8. d. 8. d. &: d. 8. d, 8, d. 

Plastering. 

Fibrous Plaster Fixers 106 0 (693/6to 99/) 6110 O |71/6 &78/t ee ne 

Plasterers—Surface -- | 106 O | 6110 O 6110 O 688 0 96 0* 108 0 

ito 118 3 
os SewerorTunnel| 110 0 | 6123 9 /6a4116 O 6101 9 ee 
&119 O ; 

Plumbing and Gasfitting. 

Galvanised Iron Workers | 110 0 | 693 6 6110 O 96 0 104 0 (|677/& 89/10 

Gasfitters a eS 110 0 693 6 6110 O 688 0 104 0 88 0 

Plumbers .. ae ove 110 0O 693 6 6110 O 691 8 104 0 /|677/& 89,10 
Roofing. 

Shinglers .. ae a 116 0 6107 3 6110 O ae wa ae 

Slaters .. a an 116 0 6107 3 6110 0 684 0* 96 0* 108 0* 

Tilers ss a a 116 0 | 6107 3 6110 O 684 0* 96 0* 108 0* 
‘Tile Laying. 

Tile Layers Noe ae 108 0 | T 6110 O |. 684 O* fe t 
Tuckpointing. | | | 

Tuckpointers 85 0 | 699 0 | 6110 0 |696/t0105/*| 96 O* | 120 O* 
‘Water Supply and Sewerage > | 

Carpenters ~ . | 109 0 | 6102 8 re 100 O* | 695 4 102 0 

Concrete Workers 101/& 103/, 94 5 /688/ to 97/2/78/ & 81/*| 684 4 81 0 

Labourers . 95 6 677 11 677 0 75 O* | 678 10 |75/ to 81/ 

Miners—Sewer were Diese u 699/ &104/6 ye core 81 0 

to 127 | 

Pipejointers and Setters (97/ & 103/ 688 11 |682/6484/4 84 O* |684/4 &95/4 81 0 

Timbermen ae -- |103 & 109/) ms 699 0 84 O* 687 1 81 0 

Toolsharpeners .. -- | 103 0 | 685 8 89 10 87 0* | 687 1 84 0 





eee 
GRouP VIII.—MINING. 












































Industry and Occupation. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
8. d. ¢: d.| 8. d. 8: Grune: d. 8. d, 
Coal Mining. { | | 
Blacksmiths ‘10/6 to 1117/6; 117 0 /|121/6to134/6 | 104/&118/6 
Bracemen '105/6to 1107/6; 113 6 |105/to124/6 i 
Carpenters = -- |113/6 to191/6; 113 6 = |115/6to0134/6 104 0 
Deputies .. .. .. | 129 6 | 130 0 |124/6& 128; | [122 & 123/ 
| to 132 6 
Engine Drivers— | | | 
Winding and Loco... |112/6to 124/9/109/ & 117/6|193/6 to 150/| 124/6&127/6 110 to121/6 
Other a -- |105/6 to 116/) 109 0 |105/6 to 138/| | x | - 
Labourers—Surface | 99 0 | 99 0 |99/to117/6 -.  99/& 100/6 
Underground (99/to 105/6, 99 0 /101/to0120/6) 99 0 |99/& 100/6 
Miners— 4°) | 
Machine ; oan t t t S t | t 
Manual—Dry Work.. | 7 t ft = t t 
Wet Work.. | t t T 
Platmen or Banksmen 105/6 to 109/| 113 6 (|99/ to 120/6 is 109 0 100 6 
Shaftsinkers—Dry Work |104/3to 123/6) 126 0 /|124/6-142/6 7, ss t 
107/8to 123/6, 132 0 |133/9-151/9 : us t 
Shiftmen—Dry Work 99/ to 126/6, 113 6 (|116/6-134/6 119 6 /|116'6&120/ 
99/ to 126/6} 119 6 |125/9-143/9 Ae of 
Shotfirers .. 123/6to 129/6 Ns 116/6 &134/6 119 6 
Shovellers .. |99/to 105/6} 99 O aie | 110 0O es 
Skiprepairers ... |99/ to 106/6 99 0O a 104 0 
Strikers 99/ to 102/ 99 0 se Ne ees 
Timbermen 102/to 119/) 126 O /116/6&134/6 | 109 O ae 
Weighmen 109/ to 112/6} 120 0O ae | | ote 110 
Wheelers .. , -- {103/6to109/; 105 6 Botha lk 109/6 &115/6, 100 6 
ae a i a a 


* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. t Piece-work rates. t 44 and 
48 hours per week. {| The hours of labour for coal miners in the Commonwealth were fixed by a 
special tribunal appointed under the War Precautions Act as follows :—Eight hours bank to bank 
inclusive of one half hour for meal time, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
and six hours bank to bank, intlusive of one half hour for meal time on Saturday, Sundays and 
holidays. The customary number of shifts per fortnight is eleven, the collieries not working on pay 
Saturday. An industrial agreement registered under the State Arbitration Act in Western Australia 


provides that no person shall be employed below ground in coal mines for more than seven conse- 
cutive hours in twenty-four hours. or for more than forty-two hours in any week. 
Victoria are those paid at the State Coal Mine, Wonthaggi. 


NOTE.—The numerical pre fixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work is otherthan 48. For reference to these pre fixes see footnote to table 
on page 188. 


The wages for 


f 
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Group VIII.—MINING—continued. 





ee SUE 


Industry and Occupation. 





Gold and Other Mining—Ex- 


cept Coal.t 
Battery Feeders .. 


Bracemen 


Engine Drivers—S 
Winding & Loco. 


Firemen 
Labourers 


Miners—Machine _ 


Manual—Dry Wor 


Platmen 


Wet Work 





N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
&. d. | %. d. | &. d. | a. d. | 8. d. | 8. d, 
 |85/ to 96/ |69/ to 73/685/ to 96/3} _.. __94/6t0106/6|72/ to 81/ 
'88/ to 96/ |74/ to 78/6 81/5to101/9| 79 6 94/6to115/6)75/ to 81/ 


tationary 97/ to 102/| 78/ to 96//83/6 to 121/ 81/ to 90/ 
. |103/ to 120/; 90/7 & 99/'|90/ to 132/ |87/ & 90/ 
. |88/ to 98/ | 75/ to 87 /|83/6to106/4|75/ to 81/ 
. |85/ to 90/ |69/ to 73/6 80/6 


'106/t0129/6)| 82 6 to 91/6 
115/6t0133/|85/6to 110/ 
102/0118/6|78/6 t082/6 


to 96/3'75/ & 78/ |91/6to0109/6| 72/ to 81/ 


Shaft Sinkers—Dry Work 


Wet Work 
Shift Bosses 
Timbermen 


Industry and Occupation. 


Railways.|| { 

Engine Drivers (Loco.)—TT 
lst Class ree te 
2nd Class 
8rd Class 
4th Class 
5th Class ee 

Firemen—lst Classtt 

2nd Classtf .. 
3rd Classtt 

Guards—l1st Class 

2nd Class 
3rd Class 

Porters 


Shunters—lst Class 
2nd Class 
8rd Class 
Ordinary 

Signalmen—Special 

lst Class .. 
2nd Class .. 
3rd Class 
4th Class . 
Tramways—Electric & Cablett 
Car Washers or Cleaners 
Conductors—lst Year .. 
2nd Year.. 
8rd Year .. 

Firemen—Four Fires... 
Less than 4 fires 

Horse Drivers Sis 

Labourers as 
Lamp Trimmers 
Maintenance Men 
Motormen or Gripmen— 
lst Year % 
2nd Year 
38rd Year we 
Night Watchmen 
Overhead Wiremen— 
Leading 
Other 
Pitmen 
~ Signalmen 
Tower Wagon 
Horse 
Motor 
Track Cleaners 
Trimmers or Fuelmen 





Drivers—_ 
workers, 44 hours. 


hours. 





hours of labour for railway employ 





"* 1926 to 105/ 











79/ to 89/6 115/6to120/'96/ to 10 
79/6 to 89/94/5 to 110//87/ & 96 


Group I[X.—RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY TRANSPORT. 


8] er eee 
/ |103/6-126/6|79/6 to 96/ 


'91/ to 99/ |75/ to 91/6 /88/ to 110/ | t | 101/6-126/6|75/ to 102/ 
91/ to 99/ |78/ to 89/6 88/ to 101/9 +  |96/6to121/6|78/ to 102/ 
97/ to 105’ |84/ to 95/6 95/4 to 110/ t+ _/103/6-130/6/84/ to 108/ 
88/ to 96/ |74/ to 78/6'81/5to101/9; 79 6 (|94/6to115 6|75/ to 81/ 

94/ to 99/ |84/ to 91/6/91/ to 110/ | t+ |103/6-126/6|81/ to 102/ 
100/ to 105/\90/ to 97/6.91/ to 110/ t+ —_|110/6-135/6|87/ to 108/ 














| | 
Sydney. | Melbourne Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth Hobart. 
PE PG ery yr erp ll ree te Sener 
133 0 | 123 O {|114/to124/) 117 0 | 138 0 105 0 
127 O /|114/& 117//108/ tol118/| 112 6 | 126 0 102 0 
121 0 (|108/& 111//102/to112/| 108 O | 118 O 99 0 
115 0 |102/&105//96/ to 106/; 105 0 110 0 96 0 
109 O | ie 96/ to 106/ i, 104 0 |90/ & 93/ 
103 0 96 0 | 89/ to 99/| 97 6 98 0 84 0 
97 0 93 0 | 89/to99/; 93 0 92 0 81 0 
91 0 | 87/ & 90/ | 83/ to 93/, 90 0 86 0 |75/ & 78/ 
100/to 106/| 105 0 /|109/to0119// 96 0 | 104 0 (94/6& 96/ 
94/ to 100//93/ to 102/ |100/ to 110//84/ &93/ | 101 0 | 87/& 90/ 
91/ to 94/| 87; to 93/ |94/to104/| 81 0 |95/ & 98/ | 81/ & 84/ 
85/ to 94/ | 81/ to 96/ |80/ to 94/ 75 0 |80/ &83/ | 66/ to 78/ 
107/6-116/6} 105 0 |108/to118/, 90 O 92 0 81 0 
198 6 to109/, 99 O (102 to112// 87 0 | 86 O 738 0 
94 0 93 0 |98/ to 108/) 84 O | ae | a 
94 0 | 87/& 90//90/to100/| 81 0 86 0 | ny, 
oe 105 0 |102/to 110/\96/ &105/, 107 O a 
112/ &115/, 99 O |100/to110// 93 0 | 98 0 78/ & 81/ 
109 0 96 0 |95/to105// 90 O 95 0 72/ & 75/ 
106 0 93 0 |89/to99/ | 84 0 92 0 | ne 
94/ to 103/|87/ & 90/ | 84/ to 94/ 81 0 (|83/ & 86/ 
85 0 91 0 684 4 | 85 6 | 0 90 0 
88 0 91 O |77/ & 80/ |87/6 &89/6'88/ & 95/ 87 0 
91 0 94 0 |80/ & 85/ 89 6 95 0 90 0 
94 0 97 0 |85/ & 95/ |93/6& 95/6) 95 O 93 0 
98 0 103 0 (89/6 & 90/| 95 | 96 O* x 
91/ to 98/ | 100 0 (|88/ & 90/ |. ee 93 0* Be 
85 0 91 O 92 0 92 6 90 0 82 0 
85 0 |87/ to 91/ (HE AW 85 6 86 0 |87/ & 90/ 
85 0 94 0 A ie | _ A 
85 0 94 0 684 4 86 6 | 90 0 93 0 
94 0 91 O (|77/ & 80/ 89 6 | 95 0 90 0 
97 0 94 0 |80/ & 85/ 92 6 95 0 93 -0: 
100 0 97 0 |85/ &95/| 95 6 95 0 96 0 
85 0 91 0 7329 0 | 85 6 100 o** 87 0 
99/ & 105/| 100 O | 6110 0 96 6 | 108 0 96 0 
90/ & 96/ 97 0 696 3 89 6 | 98 0 93 0 
| 100 0 |103/ &106/\80:8 & 89/|89/6& 92/6 95 0 102 ¢ 
'100/ to 106//100/ &103//85/ & 88/ |95/6& 98/6 ia ae 
18259] 0 91 0 82 0 92 6 90 0 82 0 
100 0 97 0 ae 9 6 | 95 0 96 0 
85 0 91 0 "7 0 | 86 6 | 100 0 90 0 
88 0 84 0 |86/ & 89/ | 86 O* - 











§ The number of hou 


* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 1 
tralian rates from lst January, 1921. 
the mining industry is as follows :—N.S.W. 
Other Districts—Underground workers, 44 hours ; 
Victoria, W. Australia and Tasmania—Miners and others underground, 44 hours ; engine-drivers and 
workers aboveground, 48 hours. Queensland—CentralDi 
three shifts of 48, 44 and 40 hours each week, paymen 
worked each week; engine drivers and others ab 
Other Districts—Miners, etc., 44 hours. 
44 hours day shift, 40 hours night shift ; engine-drivers and others above ground, 48 hours. 
ees are 48 per week (in New South Wales and Victoria 96 per 


ove groun 


88. + Contract work. 
rs constituting a full week’s work in 
— Broken Hill—Underground workers, 35 hours ; surface 


~t West Aus- 


surface workers, 48 hours. 


vision—Miners and others underground work 
t to be made as though 48 hours had been 
d,48 hours. Mt. Perry—Miners, etc., 46 
South Australia—Miners and others underground, 


\| The 


{For continuation of footnote see next page. 
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GROUP X.—OTHBR LAND TRANSPORT. 


ee 
































| | 
| | 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. | Melbourne! Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart, 
‘ ipc8s (Gs | oan, oda lore livia Rip ee Oeil ayy ard 
Carrying— Merchandise. | 
Carriers— | 
One Horse .. .. | 9090 6 82 0 Tian 82 0 8 0 | 82 0 
Two Horses .. 005 mG 87 0 82 0 87 0 90 0 |; 87 0 
Three Horses ~~ | #099 6 89 0 85 0 89 0 92 0 89 0 
Corporation Carters— 
One Horse .. .. | 894 104 82 0 ion 82 0 85 0 82 0 
Two Horses .. -.- | §103 104 87 0 82 0 87 0 90 0 87 0 
Jinkers—One Horse in| 0002-6 | OU; 0 85 0 | 90 0 93 0 90 0 
Two Horses ' "89695 6 | 95 O 90 0 | 95 0 98 0 | 95 0 
Sanitary Carters ++ 94/6 &99/6) 86/to96/, 80 0 | is 84/ to 94/ 86/ to 96/ 
Stable Hands .. ih ae oO One| ead 0 76 0 81 0 85 0 81 0 
| to95 O | 
Tip Dray Drivers -. |7989/6&94/6) 82 0 Citi TAU ee athe At 85° 0 (82/ & 87/ 
Motor Lorries & Wagons— | | | 
Under 3 tons -+ |"*a90/ to 99//87/ & 91/ |80/ to 88/ |87/ & 91/ 90/ & 94/ 89/ & 91/ 
Stons&over - .. '* 8a99/ &103/) 95 0 |98/ &98/ 95 0 98 0 | 95 0 
Carrying— Passenger. | | 
Chauffeurs ae -- | 398 0 /|75/& 80/T| ae ee ee | 78/ to 92/ 
| | 
Litt Attendants. | | | | | 
Goods oe re a 8 0 | 68 O 682 6 60 O* 7 O | 78 0 
Passenger ie eel Sh 68 0 |77/&79/| 60 0*| 75 0 | 66 0* 














GROUP XI.—SHIPPING, WHARF LABOUR, ETO, 


Sea esi ey SPOT aT UR =P Ye SN eee 
Industry and Occupation. | Nes ovine Victoria. | Q’ land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust: Tasmania, 

















Waterside Working.t | | | | | 
Coal Lumpers per hour 3 0 29 2 1143 2 10 ee ee 2 9 
Wharf Labourers per hour§ 2 9 | 2 9 29 | 2 9 | 2 9 2 9 
| | 
Passenger Vessels—Intra-State || | 
Cooks— | | | | ses 
Chief .. per month. Were g 335 OF | 335 OF | 335 OF | 335 OF 238/ &335/4 
ie) | | 
Second.. . aw p 225 OF | 225 OF | 225 oT. 225 Of 208/&225/4 
ito 25 | | | 
Third .. P 1374910 0 185 OF} 185 OF| 185 OF | 185 0G 
Ships .. a 34250 0 - 2. | - | is | 
Pantrymen 122290500 290 Off) 290 Ott) 290 Ott 290 OTT 
fee Assistant. ,, 76960 0 260 0 260 0 260. 0 | 260 0 | 
&270 0 | &270 Oft) &270 Oft| &270 Ott &270 OTT 
Stewards .. oes 26960 0 260 0 | 260 0 260 0 | 260 0 | 188 0 
to310 0 |to310 O;fto310 Oft!to310 Ott to 310 Off to 310 OTT 








Se a 

* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. + 48 and 54 hours per week. 
t Wharf labourers’ rates in all States from 1st January, 1921. Coal lumpers’ rates, with the excep- 
tion of Queensland, from 1st January, 1921. § Rate of wage quoted is for other than special cargo. 
| Rates of wage quoted are in addition to victualling and accommodation. §] Not more than 10 
hours per day. tt Not more than 10 hours per day when at sea, 9 per day when in intermediate 
ports, nor 8 per day when in terminal ports. 





fortnight), except in the following cases :—Victoria—Shunters and signalmen in 1st and special 
class boxes, 88 hours per fortnight. South Australia—Porters and signalmen, 48 to 57 hours ; and 
Tasmania—Guards, porters, shunters and signalmen, 54 hours. -Owing to the difference in the classi- 
fication of grades of railway employees in the various States, only minimum and maximum rates 
are quoted, excluding those for foremen. § Melbourne rates from 1st J anuary, 1921. ** Number 
of hours per week not regulated. ++ Perth rates from ist January, 1921. ti Melbourne, Adelaide 
and Hobart rates from 1st January, 1921. 


NotTe.—The numerical prefixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
on page 188. 
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GROUP XI.—SHIPPING, WHARF LABOUR, ETO.—continued. 





Industry and Occupation. | N.S. W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. 


} } 
| 





Passenger Vessels—Inter-Statet Te 2 Ss s. 
Bakers... per month) 8s 9295 S 9315 
Barmen .. ee z \| 1270 wane iII1270 
Butchers .. . 35 245 $3 265 
Cooks—Chief UL Seg 9365 om 1395 

Second a | a} 9285 3g 7285 

Third | ee 9225 me [225 

Ship’s . =3 9275 on 1275 
Pantrymen a | BB II 1290 a © \1||290 
Scullerymen i | <2 > (205 SS 71205 
Chief Sajoon Steward ,, | = \|||280 a3 I11280 
Second a | Ag \|\|310 =o \\|[310 
Second Saloon ,,_ ,, 2e {1310 © [11310 
Fore Cabin Nos r aat SO \|1290 | \{||290 
Bedroom & other,, ,, SS {11270 = \I!270 

All Vessels—Inter-State.t §§ | ey 
A.B. Seamen per month 280 
Boatswains e | 300 
Donkeymen - | 340 
Firemen ss 320 
Greasers 320 
Lamp Trimmers io 300 
Fuel Trimmers - 280 

‘ VESSELS. VESSELS. 

Marine Engineers.ft tt Under 100 N.H.P. 100 or more N.H.P. 
Chief ce per month 610/ to 660/ 680/ to 1020/ 
Second : - 500/ 500/ to 660/ 
Third m - 450/ 450/ to 550/ 
Fourth es “a be 390/ to 490/ 
5th, 6th, 7th, & 8th ,, | a 380/ 

| INTERSTATE INTERSTATE 
PASSENGER VESSELS. CARGO VESSELS. 
Lowest Highest Lowest Highest 
| Class,125 Class, over Class 60 Class, over 

Merchant Service.t|| tt | tons & under. 10,000 tons. tons &under. 8,000 tons. 
Masters -. per Month 610s. 1600s. 5228. 1100s. 
Officers—Chief 5 470s. 6308. 4108. 5708. 

Second Ap 4108. 570s. 3708. 4908. 
Third - ae 5108. ete 4508. 
Fourth & Fifth ,, | Se, 3708. a 3708. 





GRouP XII.—AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL, ETO. 





a ae 3 , | = 
Industry and Occupation. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. 
$$$ | | 

















Farming. ** . é: Geis: d. Z d.| 8. 7 ts Goes d. 
General Hands*§ .. 25/ to 45/ |25/ to 45/ |25/ to 40/ |30/ to 50/ 40/ to 55/ |30/ to 45/ 
Harvesters* § me .. 54/ to 72/ |48/ to 80/ |54/ to 80/ |55/ to 80/ |48/ to 75/ |45/ to 72/ 
Milkers*§ .. ws .. |80/ to 40/ |30/ to 45/ |25/ to 40/ |380/ to 45/ |35/ to 50/ '30/ to 45/ 
Ploughmen* § oe .. |25/ to 50/ |35/ to 50/ |30/ to 45/ |35/ to 50/ |40/ to 60/ |35/ to 50/ 
Chaffcutters—Portable .. 3P | 2 0 | a a ve 8292/6 & 95/ 

Stationary oe 82 0 | ae 75 O 8292/6 & 95/ 
to 86 1tt 
T hreshers— Feeders a oe is Ne ete at 33795 0 
Machinists ae | ie a, | os we 8292 6 
ardening. {| { | | | 
Gardeners ne een | 90° 0 675-0 *86 8 (|60/ to 66/* 86. 0 66 O* 
eS Labourers .. 85 0O 672 0 677 0 |60/ to 66/*| 80 0 (54/ to 60/* 
Nurserymen Be .- |90/ & 97/6 75 O 85 0 |66/ to 72/*|70/ to 75/*| 66 OF 
iF Labourers | 85 0 | 70 O 77 0 |60/ to 66/*/66/ to 70/* 54/ to 60/* 

Pastoral Workers. *** | | | 
Cooks § - as -- | 102 O 102 0O 102 0 | 102 O 100/ to 140/) 102 0 
Shearers .. per 100 | 40 0 40 0 | 40 0 40 0 30 0§ | 40 0 
Shed Hands§__.... Me 90 0 90 0 | 90 0 90 0 70 O 90 0 
Wool Pressers§ .. -- | 110 0 110 0O 110 O 110. 0 100 0O 110 0 

Rural Workers. be | | 
Fruit Harvesters ~- |72/ to 78/ | 72/ to 78/ a '72/ to 78/ T2980 | 


* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. + Rates of wage quoted are in addition 
to victualling and accommodation. § Rates of wage quoted are in addition to Board and Lodging 
provided. t Minimum rates under the Commonwealth Award are classified according to nominal 
horse-power of vessels. || Minimum rates under the Commonwealth Award are classified for Inter- 
state vessels, and for vessels within a State according to tonnage ; the lowest and highest classes for 
Interstate passenger and cargo vessels are here given. ** Hours in the farming industry vary consider- 
ably, and no reliable particulars can be published. ++ 51 hours during harvest months, and 48 hours 
during other than harvest months. tt Marine Engineers—Not more than 8 hours per day in cases 
where one and where three or more engineers are employed, and not more than 12 hours per day where 
two engineers are employed, to be worked without payment for overtime. Masters and Officers.— 
Ordinary length of duty in a day at sea or in port or partly at sea and partly at port shall be 8 hours 


[For eontinuation of footnote see next page 
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a 
Group XIII.—Domzstic, Horus, ETO. 

NOTE.—The rates of wage specified for employees in Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants represen - 
the weekly cash payment where Board and Lodging are not provided. If Board and Lodging are 
provided tho following amounts, fixed by Industrial Tribunals, may be deducted from the under- 
mentioned rates of wage :—Sydney, lls. to 23s. (according to class of establishment); Melbourne,,. 
20s.; brisbane, 17s. ; Adelaide, 16s. (Restaurants); and 15s. (Hotels and Clubs); Perth, 22s.; and 
Hobart, 203. per week. 

: | { | { 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. Melbourne,! Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth, | Hobart. a 
8 d | 8s d 8 d.| 8 ad | 8 d F) d 
Clubs—Residential. | | 
Barmen .. oe vn | 85: Oo! Soars 80 0 | 66 0 | 95 O* |2565/ & 66/ 
Billiard Markers -- | 39485 0O 66 0 10°20 e051 20 66 6* | 2550 0 
Lift Attendants .. -- | 39485 O | 1960 8 1|77/ & 79/ | 2855 O a ee 
Porters—Day Work .. | 39785 0 66 0 75 O #855 0 66 6* | 242 6 
Night Work .. 39485 0 66 0 75 O 4855 0 | 66 6* | 2545 0 
Cooks—Hotels, Clubs, etc.. | 
Chefs ie es -+ 85/ to 143/67 75/ to 110//91/ & 96/ 80/ to 125/95/ & 102//2560/to 100/ 
Cooks—Second .. -- (82/to0113/6t/72/6 to 90/ 81 0 (69/ to 95/ |78/3 & 82/)/2547/6 to 80/ ( 
Third ap -- 84/to103/6t 70/ to 72/6 81 0 (65/ to 85/ 72 O (2547/6 to 65/' 
Kitchenmen oe -- \|82/ & 85/t; 66 O 75 0 |55/ & 75/ |~ 66 O | 2550 0 
Hairdressing.§ | | | | 
Full Hands Pe - 186100 0 | 100 O oe te fe 
Hairdressers he aS 1695 0 490 60 90 0 | 85 0 | 100 O }161975 96 
Hotels. | | | 
Barmen .. -- | 85 0 82 6 80 0 | 66 0 95 O (|2565/ & 66/' 
Billiard Markers $185 0 66 0 7% O | 55 0 66 6 2550 O 
Handymen i ate 3185 0 66 0 75 °0O | 55 O 66 6 2543 0 
Lift Attendants .. ae 3185 0 1960 8 |77/ &79/ | 55 O ae 2542 6. 
Porters—Day Work .. | 3185 0 66 0 75 0 55 0 66 6 | 2542 6 
Night Work .. | 3185 0O 66 0 75 0 | 55 0 66 6 2545 0 | 
Waiters—Head .. os | 205:<0 70 O 75 O 70 O a 2560/& 70/ 
Other -- |. %85 O 66 0 75 0 59 O 69 0 (2550/ to 65/ 
Restaurants. | . 
Pantrymen es ae 85 Of 66 0 77 O |} 75 0 | 66 6 | 250 0 
Waiters .. ss «- | 85 ‘OF 66 0 77 O |75/ & 77/6 69 0 (2550/ to 65/ 
\ 
GROUP XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL LABOUR. 
Bill Posting. | ae | 
Billposters See NEETILLO | 66 0 77 6* |§70/to 80/*75/ to 85/*| 78 0 @ 
Factory Engine Driving. || | 
Engine Drivers (Stationary) | 

Ist Class ee aye 00 O | 101 0 | 101 O 93 0 | 91 6 | 88/6 & 94/6: 

2nd Class ee as 97 0 98 0 | 93 O 90 0 | 88 6 | 85/6 & 91/6: 

3rd Class ai Ar 94 0 98 0 85 0 87 0 85 6 | 82/6 & 88/6 

Firemen—lst Class ac 91 0 | 0 88 0 84 0 (79/6 & 81/ 79/6 & 84/6: 
2nd Class .. |88/ & 89/690/6 & 957 oe 76/6 & 81/ 78 O | 78/6 & 85/6: 
Greasers .. as ~ 88 0 90 6 83 0 76 6 | #%78 O | 75/ & 81/ 
Trimmers .. ae os 86 6 90 6 | 82 O 76-6 | 75 O |73/6 & 79/6 
Fuel Distribution—Coal and | | m 
Coke. 4 | 
Baggers and Loaders .. 87 6 90 0 ~ ae | as | 84 0* 
Carters—One Horse... 87 6 73/& 74/| 77 0 82 0 | 8 0 | 82 0 
Two Horses .. 92 6 78/& 79/ 82 0 87 0 90 O 87 0 
Trimmers .. ae 2 87 6 90 0 oe Be | oe 97 Of 
} | 

* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. + The hours of cooks, etc., in Sydney 
are 48, 55,57 and 58 per week, according to the class of establishment. t 48 and 58 hours per 
week, according to class of establishment. § Perth rates from 17th January, 1921 || Melbourne: 
rates from 1st January, 1921. 4] Sydney rates from 1st January, 1921. 

r 
ee eee ee eve 
Five intervals of 24 consecutive hours’ leave to be allowed each master, officer or engineer each calen- 
dar month. $§ Not more than 8 hours per day. §] Not more than 10 hours per day. \|{| Hours. 
shall not exceed: 8 per day in terminal ports, 9 per day in intermediate ports, nor 10 per day at 
sea. {| Brisbane and Perth rates are for employees of local authorities. Sydney rates from 7th 
January, 1921. *** Shearers’ and Woolpressers’ hours are 44 per week ; shed hands’ hours are the 
same as shearers with such additional time as may be necessary to finish picking up fieeces, etc. 
Should the time engaged picking up, etc., exceed 30 minutes per day, all time thereafter must be 
paid as overtime. The hours of cooks are not regulated. In New South Wales it is understood that 
certain sheds are still working 48 hours. \ 


NoTE.—The numerical pre fixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours. 
constituting a full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
on page 188 
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- 
GRouP XIV.—MISOELLANEOUS AND GENERAL LABOUR—continued. 
Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart, 
Wael Distribution—-Firewood.t | s. dd.) s da} s dad} a. d| ea d})a. 4, 
Carters—One Horse... | 87 6 | 82 0 77 0 | 82 0 85 0 82 0 
Two Horses .. 92 6 | 82 O 82 0 | 87 O 90 0 87 0 
Sawyers .. eve Re ee - | | 86 0 684 4 | ae os 70 Of 
Yardmen .. ee shi | kG tn 85 0 oe 70 Of 
Other Adults =e eee STG 80 0 ae | ais 
‘Marine Stores. | | 
Bottle Washers .. ae 85 O*; 80 0 77 0 | 6 QO 80 0 
Foremen .. ve cael eo OF 83 0 82 0 63 0 Se 
General Hands .. ae SSTR OTs eeridentO 77 0 | 60 0 80 0 
| | 
‘Municipal.t | | | 
Labourers ais is 694 103 | 82 6 677 0 | 75 80 0 69 0 
_ Street Sweepers .. A 694 103 | 82 6 877 0 75 O |80/ & 82/ 69 0 
“Shop and other Assistants. | | 
Boot Salesmen Aa ee) 1280 0 290 0 | 85 O 85 0 (|1085/to 100/ 
Chemists’ Assistants .. |97/ & 106/ 18108 0 103 6 | 2280 0 Se eR 
Clerks - ae _ 92 6 (®1080 O 1295 O** 1080 O of *c85 0 
Confectionery Salesmen.. | 85 0 | ats 290 0 ae 85 0 ae 
Drapery Salesment ae 99 6 |12100 0 890 0 85 0 85 0 |2°85/to 100/ 
Fruit Salesmen .. ae 285 0 | & 4290 0 - e a 
Furniture Salesment .. 99 6 (12102 6 90S 0 ire oo. 70 85 0 |1085/to 100/ 
& Grocery Salesmen Ads ey 80 0 290 0 | 82 0 85 0 480 60 
Newsagents’ Assistants .. 85 0 ne 1290 0 85 0 85 0 1075 0 
Railway Bookstall] Assist’ts 85 0 290 O | ne 85 0 1075 QO 
Tobacconists’ Assistants 90 6 90 0 | 85 0 ee 
‘Clothing—Men’s.§ | 
Collectors, Doormen and 
Travellers ae 99 6 12105 0 89 6 ae 
Departmental Managers (107/& 112/)12117 0 : a 10105 0 
Parcels Officemen sea ete | 1287 6 we a 84 0 oe 
Salesmen .. ie i 99 6 |12105 O 1290 0 85 0 85 OQ (1085 to 100, 
Hardware. 
Managers— Branch -- |107/& 112/, 95 0 110 0 we 
Departmental 107/& 112/, 100 0O | 95 0 100 0 
r | to1ll5 0 &100 0 
Salesmen— | 
Junior ae .. |85/ & 89/6'55/ to 82/6)1260/to_79/6 75/ & 77/6 we 55/ to 75/ 
Outside ae jo, tp ate te oe 85/ to 95/ ais 85 0 
Senior ae dis 99 6 | 90 O 7990 0 (80/ to 85/ 85 90 80 0 
th rc Man Cleaning, | 
etc.. 
Night Watchmen .. |*°a88/& 90/6) %5a112 9 3380 0 | 2880 0 are 3760/to 75/* 
Office Cleaners .. .. |88/ to 93/ | 1069 O (iwi e Ss - 80 0 2775 60 
Packers—General .. |88/ to 90/||| 80 O 682 6 | 77 OF 85 0 70 +O 
Storemen—General .. |88/6& 93/1 80 0 682 6 | 77 OF 84 0 70 0 
Wholesale Grocery. | | 
Packers—Head .. .. |85/to 105/680/ to 90/ |687/6to112/65 86 6 85 0 (86/6 & 93/ 
Other i 85 0 | (hyee) 682 6 | 72 6 85 0 79 +O 
‘Storemen—Head .. |85/to 105/6)82/ to 97/6/§87/6t0112/6 86 6 87 0 (86/6 & 93/ 
Other ae 85 0 |75/ & 82/ 682 6 72 6 84 0 79 O 
‘Wholesale Hardware. | | 
Packers ne re 1385 0 76 O 682 6 77 OF 85 0 | 65/ to 75/ 
Storemen ae oe 1385 0 76 O 682 6 | 77 OF 84 0 | 65/ to 75/ 
Surveying. | | 
Surveyors’ Cooks | 
(for 7 days)) 90 6 2880 0* 93 4tt|2584/ to 98/* 90 0* 
Foremen ,, | 94 0 81 0* es a 98 0* 
se Labourers ,, | 88 0 72 O* 80 0 |72/to 81/*| 92 OF 
* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. + Sydney and Melbourne 
rates from 1st January, 1921. i Melbourne rates from lst January, 1921. § Melbourne rates 
from 10th January, 1921. || 474, 473 and 48 hours per week. _{ 48 hours per week in shops 
and 48 and 50% hours per week other than in shops. ** Tn retail shops same hours as other em- 
ployees. tt Number of hours per week not regulated. 


NOTE.—The numerical pre fixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these pre fixes see footnote to table 
on page 188, 
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APPENDIX V. 
Minimum Rates of Wage for Adult Female Workers in the Main Occupations in 
the Capital Town of each State for a Full Week’s Work, at 3lst December, 
1920. 
(See Explanatory Note at top of page 188.) 
GrovuP III.—Foop, DRINK, TOBACCO, ETC. 
aa | r S 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. 
| $: d. | 8, d. | e: d. | eS: ales: d. Ss. d. 
Biscuit Making. | | 
Adult Females .. oe | 430 Oe 37 6 | 1038 O | 32 6 30 0 | 40 0 
Butter Making. | | | | | 
Adult Females .. .. | . 45 0 | .. | 85 OF] 
Cheese Making. 
Adult Females .. al a | 45 0 ‘ 
Confectionery. . | | | | 
Chocolate Dippers .. | 48 0 | 42 6 942 0 | 82 6 | se ere os 
Other Adults ae een 43 0 | 42 6 | 42 0 | 32 6 |827/6t032/6)20/ to 35/* 
Jam Making and Preserving. | | 
Fillers... SF -- | 48 0 | 45 6 | 40 6 | 40 6 | 30 0 45 6 
Other Adults <. 1. 48 0 | 40 0 | 40 6 | 35 0 300 | 40 0 
Pastry Cooks. | | | | | 
Adult Females .. .. |43/ to 60/9} 35 0 | 1040 0 ae E 
Tea Packing. | | | @ 
Head Women _.. -- |4443 0 | 47 6 = (|643/6 to 53/ 40 0 
Other Adults .. .. | a43 0 40 0 | 60 0 | 382 6] .. 27 6 
Tobacco Working—Cigars. | | | 
Ringers .. 35 -- | 48 0.) 24 0 | ne | se | 
Wrapper Leaf Strippers 43 0 (50/ & 55/ | Se ate 
GrRoUP IV —CLOTHING, HATS, BOOTS, ETO, 
Bootmaking. +} 
Machinists—Wax Threa 57 O 652 0 644 0 652 O | ste 652 rs 
- Other Adults .. .. | 48 0 44 0 | S44 0 | 644 0 | 44 0 | 44 
Dressmaking.{ | 
Adult Females .. .. |4%43 O (642/ & 42/6) 642 0 |642/ to 70/) 645 0 842 0O 
: to 45 0 | | to53 0 | to 63 0 
Dyers and Cleaners. | | | | | 
Adult Females .. .. | 48 0 | 30 O (635/ to40/* 19430 0. | 855 OF | 
to 50 6§ to44 0 to52 6* | | 
Hat Making—Straw. | | | 
Finishers .. aes iG | *°43 0 | 840 0 | 843 6 | | 
Machinists | 1044 0 642 6 643 6 | | ~ 
Millinery. t | | | 
Adult Females .. oo | °848 0 /|942/ to 44/)500a 420 | 42 0 645 0 | 842 0 
| & 45 Oo | | | | 
| 
Shirt Making. | | | | | 
Adult Females .. .. |1a43 0 642 0 1342 0 (|642/ & 45//645/ & 53/| 842 0 
Tailoring—Order. ; | | | 
Machinists—Coat Hands | 49 0 | 649 0 | 649 0 | 649 O 662 6 | %49 0 
Trousers, Vest Hds.| 645 0 645 0 645 0 | 645 0 | 662 6 | 845 O 
Tailoresses—Coat Hands | 649 0 649 0 | 649 0 649 0 662 6 | 649 0 | 
Trousers, Vest Hds, | 645 0 | 645 0 | 645 0 | 645 0 653 1$ | 645 O 
| | | 
Tailoring—Ready-made. | 
Machinists—Coat Hands | 645 0 | 645 0 | 645 0 645 0 648 0 | 5645 O 
Trousers, Vest Hds.| %43 0 643 6 | 643 6 643 6 646 0 | 5643 6 
Tailoresses—Coat Hands 645 0 645 0 | 645 O 645 0 648 0 | 5b45 0 
Trousers, Vest Hds.| 643 0 642 0 642 0 | 642 O 645 0 | 5b42 O 


| 
' 





* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. + Rates in each capital city from 1st 
January, 1921. +t Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide and Hobart rates from 1st January, 1921. § Six- 
day week—48 hours; five-day week—46} hours. : 

NorTe.—The numerical prefixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 


on page 188. Fo 
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GROUP , BOOTS, Ero. — continued. 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. Melbourne; Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Textile Working—Woollen Mills 
Comb Minders .. ; 43 0 10 O 42 0 40 o* eS 35 O 
Drawers and Menders .. 46/3& 51/3 40 O 42 0O 40 0O* ae 35 O 
Gillbox Minders .. one 13 0 40 O 42 0 40 O* re 35 0 
Warpers .. a .. (46/3&51/3' 43 6 42 0 |43/ & 43/6* 2 35 0 
Weavers—Loom : 51 3 45 0 | 42 O |45/ &45/6* | 35 -0 
Other Adults... - 43 0 40 0 | 42 0 |28/3 & 40/* | 35 O 
Tie Making. | | 
Machinists Re .. | 43/to 50/*| 642 6* | - a | 7 
Needlewomen .. 43 0* 642 6* | a | ae | - | 
Pressers, Boxers & others 43 O0* 640 O0* 
Underclothing. + | | 
Adult Females .. -. (10¢43/to 55/ 642/ to 44/| 1242 0 |642/ to 44/|5§45/ & 53/| 842 O 
Waterproof Clothing. | | | 
Garment Makers .. \§43/ to 55/* ] 12 O& ve 5 | 
Needlewomen ... -. 643/ to 55* 44 0* 
Groovps I., II. +1 Ves AND VI.—PRINTING AND OTHER MANUFAOTURING, 
Bedding and Furniture. 
Bedding Machinists me 648 0 |} 44 O 642 2 38 6 | 50 O 45 0O 
Mattress (Wire) Workers Nye 55 0 ie a 50 O 45 O 
Picture Frame Workers 645 0 844 0 45 0 
Bookbinding. 
Folders... an 743 0 42 6 942 0 42 0 Wty yhhe cy Usyeae 
Sewers is 7 .. |*44/ to 46/ {5 O 942 O 45 5 0 | 647 
Brass working. | 
Coremakers atte a 13 0 36 0 
Other Adults ee oe a3 5 Oc aes 
Brush Making. 
Bass Broom Drawers .. 45 0 Sth. ‘ 36 0 | 
Bench Drawers .. 45 OU 36 O 450 OU 06 — 0 | 
Machinists—Treadle Knot 45 0 | 36 Lae We | 
Candle Making. 
Adult Females .. oi 43 0 40 O | ore | 40 O | 
Cardboard Box Making. | oe . 
Box Makers i a 13 QO |42/ & 47/6) %42 O 42 0 |°35/to 45/* 
Other Adults ne - 43 0 | 40 0 942 0 |38/ & 40/ [835 /to 45 /* 
Jewellery. } | | | 
Chainmakers 7 .. 48/6 &53/6 47 6 660 O 53 6 
Enamel Fillers... 43 0 | 10 O 650 0 03 «6 
Gilders ee ae a 48 6 60 O | 850 O 55 Ot 53. «6 
Polishers .. ; ae 48 6 |50/to60/; 650 O 55 Of 53 6 
Scratch Brushers ss 48 6 40 0O 650 O 55 Of 53 «6 
Workers N.E.I. .. ats 58 6 | 7 0 | 8650 0 53 6 
Leather Small Goods. | | 
Hand Stitchers .. a 845 0 | 845 0 | 845 O 41 0 845 0 845 0 
Other Adults ate a 845 0 845 0 8 0 41 O | 845 O 845 U 
Paper Making.{ 
Adult Females .. a 43 O (37/6 & 40/| 
| 
Paper Bag Making. 
Adult Females... a 843 0 42 0O 942 O 388 0 
Polish Making. 
Adult Females... ay 43 Q* | 40 O 7 40 O 
Portmanteau Making. | 
Adult Females .. ee 845 0 845 O | 845 O 41 0 $45 0 845 O 
| 
Potteries. | | 
Adult Females .. , 43 0 42 0 | 647 8 
* Ruling or predominant rates, see note at top of page 188. f Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide 
and Hobart rates from 1st January, 1921. ¢ Hours of labour per week; 48 ‘daylight), 45 (artificial 
light). 


NotE.—The numerical pre fixes in small type refer to the fact that the number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work is other than 48. For reference to these prefixes see footnote to table 
on page 188. 
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Groups I., IL, V. 


Industry and Occupation. 








Printing. 
Jobbing Office Assistants 
Lithographing Feeders 


Rubber Working. 
Adult Females .. 


Saddlery and Harness Making 
Adult Females a 


Sail Making.tf 
Adult Females 


Soap Making. 
Adult Females 


Tent and Tarpaulin 
Machinists 


Wicker working. 
Adult Females 


GROUP XIII.—DOMESTIC, 


the 


AND VL- 


Sydney. 


d. 
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weekly cash payment where Board and Lodging are not provided. 


—~PRINTING AND OTHER MANUFAOTURING—continued. 








provided the following amounts, fixed by Industrial Tribunals, may be deducted from the under- 


mentioned rates of wage: 
208; % 
20s. per week. 
Hotels. 

Barmaids .. 


Housemaids 


Laundresses “Ks 
Waitresses—Head 
Other 


Laundries. 
General Hands a. 
Machinists—Shirt & Collar 
Sorters 
Starchers 
Washers 


Office Cleaning. 
Adult Females 


Restaurants. 
Pantry Maids 


Waitresses 





GROUP 


Clerks, etc. 


Cashiers 

Clerical Assistants 
Saleswomen. 

Boot o° 

Drapery .. o° 


Fruit & Confectionery 


News Agent & Bookstall 
Tobacconists ste 





oe ee hee ee We 


to 


16 


16 


Sydney, lls. 


Brisbane, 17s.; Adelaide, 163s. (Resta 


5] 


0 
6§ 
() 
9§ 





3d 
vo 


) 


) 


0 


Fam 
Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide Perth. Hobart. 
S. d. d. d, g: d. ry d. 
12 6 12 0 (|42/ & 45 645 0 645 O 
i2 6 142 QO 45 QO 645 0 645 O 
& 
14 U 
845 0 15 0 41550 845 0 845 0 
37/6to 45 642 iO O 650 o* 
& 47 O 
40 O 19 O 19 Q 
. ; | 
37/6 to 45 642 Y 19 O 650 O* 
& 47 O 
14 QO 50 O 45 QO 
HOTELS, ETC. 
Nore.—tThe rates of wage mentioned herein for employees in Hotels and Restaurants represent 
If Board and Lodging are 
to 23s. (according to class of establishment); Melbourne, « 
urants); and 15s. (Hotels); Perth, 22s.; and Hobart, 
60 O 663 O 95 0 2550 0 
13 6 (O 12 0 38 0 50 O 2540 0 
16 O i7 O is 0 50 O 2540 QO 
16 O 120 13 0 2543 O 
| & 48 6 
13 0 42 0 38 0 53 0 2540 0 
to 45 O 
25/ to 40/* 640 O 38 6 i8 0O 24 OQ > 
25/ to 42/* 840 0 42 0 54 0 24 0 
830/to 40/* 640 0 42 0 48 0 24 0 
22/6 to 32/*| 640 O 38 «6 ig O 24 0 
32/6to 36/* 640 O 8 6 54 0 2 0 
655 0 654/ & 58/; 1025 O* t20/to 30/* 
1350 12 6 9 O 50 O 2540 QO 
13 0 12 6 40/6 to 50/6 53 0 240/ to 45/ < 
XLV.—SHOP ASSISTANTS, CLERKS, ETC. 
61050 O 1270 =O} 1044 QO 50 O ‘c60 0 
61050 0 270 —«—O]| 1044 0 “660 0O 
1242 QO 1250 6 36 66 50/ & 55/ 1050 0 
1249 QO 1250 6 36 6 \50/ & 55/ 1050 0 
1250 6 50 0 1925 0* 
&#450 0 
1250 6 36 66 50 O 1049 O 
1250 6 50 O 10490 O 
ote at top of page 188. Melbourne rates from ist January, 


* Ruling or predominant rates, see 
§ Hours var 


1921, t No fixed hours. 


t 


| In retail shops same hours as other employees. 

NotTe.—tThe numerical prefixes in small type rei 
constituting a full week’s work is other than 4 
en page 188. 


~~ 


y, 43 are 


worked in some establishments 


For 


i 


ar TO tne Tact 


that the num 


and 56 in others, 


ber of working hours 


reference to these prefixes see footnote to table Z 

















